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A TYPICAL AMERICAN. 


In noting the characteristics that have distinguished 
a family through many geiierations one is led to inquire 
whether those characteristics are inherited or induced by 
example. Perhaps no distinction is needed, since those 
who are well bred—in the sense of being wise and vir- 
tuous—not only transmit but exemplify those qualities. 
When these traits of character belong to a people a 
colony of that people proves to be the source of a stream 
of humanity which, increasing as it flows down through 
the years, carries within it in suspension or solution the 
ingredients that on occasion manifest 
their presence so strongly as unmistaka- 
bly to identify its possessors with the 
parental source. The Huguenots of 
France perhaps are the best example of 
a people of this class. In their home 
country they were the substantial part of 
the industrial population. Driven from 
their homes by religious persecution and 
dispersed into many countries, they in- 
variably sprang up in the new soil and 
displayed the same sterling qualities that 
had distinguished them in their native 
land. Fértunately, the English colonies 
of America welcomed many of those Hu- 
guenot refugees, and in return the United 
States has been repaid a hundredfold 
with the services of some of the most 
famous men of all time, immediate de- 
scendants of those welcomed refugees. 

Faneuil Hall, ‘‘The Cradle of Lib- 
erty,’’ was built by a Huguenot and its 
use for patriotic deliberations was per- 
mitted by his son. The chairman of the 
Committee of Safety in 1776 and pre- 
siding officer of the Continental Congress 
was a Huguenot; the same man being the 
first United States minister to Holland. 
Three of the signers of the treaty of 
peace at the close oi the Revolution were 
of Huguenot descent, one of them be- 
ing later the first chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. While the 
minister to Holland, captured en route 
and immured in the Tower of London, 
was scorning English attempts at bribery 
his son, then a mere youth in the Conti- 
nental army, was drawing up the terms of 
surrender for Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

While these men were taking promi- 
nent parts in winning the freedom of 
their adopted country others of their fel- 
lows were fully as active though less con- 
spicuous in the performance of patriotic 
duties; records showing that men of Hu- 
guenot descent were always in the front 
wherever battles were to be fought and 
blood was to be shed on behalf of the patriots’ cause. 

Many men of the present ‘sy prominent in business 
and in public affairs who trace their ancestry back to 
the Huguenot refugees owe their high position in public 
esteem to Huguenot traits of character. One of these 
men is Thomas A. Charshee, head of the wholesale and 
commission lumber firm of Thomas A. Charshee & Bro., 
of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Charshee was born in Havre de 
Grace, Md., December 25, 1853, the son of Bennett’ and 
Catherine Virginia Charshee. The father, Bennett Char- 
shee, also was a lumberman, associated for forty-five 
years with John DuBois, a prominent lumberman of 
Pennsylvania. The elder Charshee, besides serving his 
home city in various public offices, was, April 18, 1870, 
appointed by the governor inspector of lumber, thus 
evidencing the fact that he was recognized by the lum- 
ber trade to be a man of the strictest integrity. 

While the Charshee family has good reason to boast 


Exemplifying the 


of its Huguenot origin its representatives of the pres- 
ent day trace their descent through English, Seotch and 
German ancestors who were prominent factors in the 
early history of Maryland. The Scotch are represented 
by the Offutts of Montgomery county; the Germans by 
a strain of blood coming through the Sutors and Shaffers, 
Adam Shaffer having been a revolutionary soldier. The 
Offutt family was among the first settlers of the county 
and its members were owners of large tracts of land in 
that section of Maryland. The maternal great-grand- 
father of Mr. Charshee, Thomas Cook, was a soldier in 
the war of 1812, and service in 


was on Washington, 





THOMAS A. CHARSHEE, OF 


BALTIMORE, MD.: 
Best of Tradition and 
D. C., when the capital was captured by the British. 

It is to be expected therefore that, inasmuch as Mr. 
Charshee traces his descent through steady going patri- 
otic and God fearing people, he is of like character. Mr. 
Charshee was born in a village, attended school in winter 
and worked through the summer, his education being 
obtained chiefly at private schools. His experience in 
the lumber business began so early that he may fairly 
be said to have grown up in it. His first occupation was 
that of office boy and tally boy. Later he became in- 
spector in charge of his father’s shipping department, 
so that even in early manhood he had acquired a tech- 
nical knowledge of the lumber business. To his mother 
he owes his moral training, and the care she exercised 
in training her son is indicated by her directing his 
reading and study along lines that placed special empha- 
sis upon character. His reading through life has been 
mainly along biographical lines, supplemented by eur- 
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rent literature. This reading has given him a capacity 
to judge and understand men, and his long business 
experience has developed this capacity to the highest 
degree, 

After spending fourteen years in the service of John 
DuBois Mr. Charshee became a salesman for the Green- 
leaf Johnson Lumber Company, of Baltimore; during his 
fourteen years’ service with that concern rising to the 
position of confidential adviser to Mr. Johnson, a veteran 
in the lumber business. 

Next he was two years with Willson & Charsee. In 
1SGS he organized the present firm, Thomas A. Charshee 
& Bro., of which he has now been head 
for twelve years. It 
fore that Mr. spent his 
entire commercial life in the lumber busi- 


ness. 


will be seen there- 


Charshee has 
This experience and training have 
made him one of the most expert judges 
When the firm 
Thomas A. Charshee & Bro. 
ized a younger brother, John E. Charshee, 


of lumber in the country. 


was organ- 


became the junior member, and later Ar- 
thur V., 


shee, 


elder son of Thomas A. 
was admitted to an 


might be 


Char- 
interest. As 
under the circum- 
stances, this concern has since its organi- 
zation been continuously successful. The 
senior member of the firm has a very wide 
acquaintance throughout the lumber trade 
of all the firm is connected 
with the local board of trade, the New 
York Lumber Trade Association and the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
It owns the Hyde & Tyrrel Lumber Com- 
pany of North Carolina. It owns extensive 
timber lands in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and operates its own vessels in the 
shipping of lumber. The concern is there- 
fore not only a wholesale and commission 
dealer but is a manufacturer. dealing in 
pine and hardwoods and contracting for 
railroad ties on a large scale. 

If it were desired to characterize the 
senior member of the firm it should be 
said that he combines the qualities of en- 
terprise and conservatism in the right 
proportions, not being wedded to anti- 
quated methods, nor being inclined to 
venture rashly. 

Mr. Charshee is affiliated with the Epis- 
copal church, a relation which he may be 
said to have inherited, inasmuch as many 
of his ancestors were connected with that 
church. He is a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a member of the Royal Arcanum 
and a member of the Heptasophs. In 
polities he is a Democrat, although he is 
said to have voted for 


expected 


sections 


President Taft. 
Annie M. 
Of this union three 
Arthur V., Thomas Bennett and 
Frank N. Charshee, all of them prominent young busi- 
ness men. 


Mr. Charshee married 
Mattingley, September 27, 1877. 
sons have been born: 


Miss 


When birth and breeding are united with material 
accomplishment throughout a family tree for many gen- 
erations, the same substantial qualities characterizing 
all the branches that are typical of the parent stem, 
ample ‘| surance is given that the qualities that dis- 
tinguished the original family, instead of having become 
attenuated, have been enhanced and strengthened hy 
the qdmixture of blood fully as potent in producing 
excellence of character. 

The Charshee family can not point to a noble line- 
age inf the sense of leading back to royalty; it may, 
however, boast of a far more noble ancestry—in fact, 
the only true’ nobility—that which is founded in char- 
acter. 
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Dealers Who Are Fortified 
with California W. P. Doors 


can talk fearlessly about quality because 
they ve the stuff back of them that makes 
good with door users the world over. 
Everybody knows what to expect from 
white pine doors—they are the standard 
by which all other doors are measured and 


Weed 


Quality Doors 





is the last word in the argument. Made 
from the softest white pine that grows in 
California under factory conditions that 
insure the best workmanship, you will find 
them just what you need to satisfy those 
buyers who are inquisitive. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED 
Sash and Doors and if he is unable to 
quote you, wire or write us and you will 
get the information promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


Weed, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. Telephone, Kearny 2885 





JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. 


VICTOR THRANG. 
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INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 244, & 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 





We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0D, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bidg., 


New Orleans. 


1104 Spalding Bulldiag, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Blog. 


Chicago, 











FOREST 
MAPS 


The maping of timber lands is recognized 
as a most important piece of work by Pulp 
Companies and timber land owners, in the 
economic handling of wild lands. We fur- 
nish topographic maps which show fifty 
foot contours, or actual location of streams, 
ponds, lakes, roads, trails, and any other 
natural features of importance. 







+ Accompanying this map is so-called *‘ Timber 
\ Map,’’showing in colors the distribution of timbers 
} found. These maps, together with the detailed 


report and estimate, afford the owner of lands an 
ae intelligent system for the handling of same. 


| 
Hi as ? oe 
4 | wis A Large Pulp Company’s Opinion of Our Work. 
Nar “* Accuracy, neatness and generally satisfactory character”’ 
La Compagnie de Pulpe de Chicoutimi, 
Chicoutimi. P. Q., Canada, Aug, 23rd, 1911. 
7 Gentlemen:—Replying,to your favor of Aug. 11th, would say 
that we have no objection whatever to your us ng the name 
of this company with reference to the quality of your work. 
After a careful examination of the maps and reports which 
Zo were the result of your work on the two hundred odd square 
yy) miles in question, we take pleasure in complimenting you on 
Fa their accuracy, neatness and generally satisfactory character. 
With best wishes for your success in the future, 
Yours very truly, 
Messrs. Appleton & Sewall, George C.W. Low, A W. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mer. Woodlands Dept. 


We are PRACTICAL FORESTERS, make forest surveys, timber 
estimates, and abstracts, showing character and quantity of available 
timber, indicating the most approved methods of cutting each year, 
so that there shall be no unprofitable depletion, and appraise for 
present and future worth. Our booklet D, ‘‘Applied Forestry’’, will 
be of interest to vou. Mailed upon request. 

We are pleased to refer you to H. S. Ferguson, Engineer, 200 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City: Katahdin Pulp and Paper Company, Boston, 


Mass.: Bonne Terre Farming and Cattle Company, Bonne Terre, Mo.; Chicoutimi 
Pulp and Paper Company, Chicoutimi, P. Q. Canada. 


Applelon a Sewall © 


Old Town, INCORPORATED 


Bangor, 





Me. 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY _ Me. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

E 


LMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















MASTERY OF DETAIL. 


Mastery of detail doubtless is an important element 
in the makeup of a great business manager. But that 
mastery is obtained by means of organization rather 
than by coming into actual touch with operating 
minutie of a big and complex institution. It has 
been said of some of the greatest executives that their 
businesses were so carefully systematized and their 
records and reports were so complete that even after 


a long absence an hour’s time is sufficient to get into 
complete touch with all departments. 

This fact was exemplified in a recent experience of 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In 
being conducted through a large woodworking plant by 
the superintendent he was astonished at the intimacy 
of the superintendent’s knowledge of all departments, 
and this astonishment became amazement when it 
transpired that the superintendent had just returned 
from a long vacation in Europe. 

Unquestionably the great executive is not the one 
who disregards the details of his business, nor is he 
the man who is engrossed—one is tempted to say 
buried—in those details. But he is the manager who 
is able to grasp the significance of details in the 
aggregate as concentrated in sum totals. 





ENHANCING RETAIL TRADE. 


The retail lumber merchant who keeps himself informed 
ou the general business situation, and who is in position 
to give his customers dependable information regarding 
the financial and trade outlook, has a distinct advantage 
over those of his competitors who ignore the value of 
such information. 

As a striking example of what the well informed dealer 
can do, consider the farmer customer. He is the most 
wary of all buyers, always with a weather eye out for 
dangers ahead. Often in making improvements he is in- 
fluenced by the slightest of tokens. He will not buy lum- 
ber if he hears a whisper that indicates the possibility 
of price reduction. Nothing more than a rumor of ‘‘hard 
times’’ is needed to scare his trade away. But he is 
always open to quiet suggestion. His doubts are rarely 
convictions. So the wideawake dealer takes him in hand 
—particularly at a time like the present—and satisfies 
him that the future will take care of itself; that the. out- 
look is bright, and that he can invest his money or incur 
legitimate and reasonable indebtedness without undue 
risk. 

Skillfully handled, every prospective buyer is more or 
less pliable. Fear of the future often is the one thing 
that keeps his money idle when his real preference is to 
invest it. Especially is this true in connection with real 
estate and building investments, involving considerable 
amounts. Banish that feav and he becomes a buyer. 

No business man is in position to be better informed 
than the retail lumberman. When basic conditions are 
sound—as they are today—he ought to know, and to im- 
press the fact on everyone in his community. He should 
read and digest such authentic market news as is afforded 
him by accepted unbiased journalistic authority and con- 
vert his knowledge of conditions into profit. 

As an example of what can be done to overcome busi- 
ness fear that amounts almost to superstition, take the 
presidential election bogie. Business men generally have 
fallen into the habit of looking for business depression 
as an inevitable accompaniment of national election, but 
everyone knows that it is not the election itself which 
does the harm so much as the traditional fear of some 
catastrophe that might but never does happen. The pros- 
pective buyer who refuses to let his money get into cir- 
culation because he fears the outcome of the election of 
1912 needs careful handling by someone well enough versed 
in business conditions to show him that there is, in 
fact, no reason to fear the outcome. The lumber dealer 
who is in position to handle such a customer intelligently 
is bound to strengthen his own standing, to increase his 
business and to command the general respect of his com- 
munity. Nothing else adds so much to the public’s 
esteem for a business man as the belief that he is well 
informed. 
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THE SHINGLE DISCUSSION. 


The necessity for more scientific distribution of knowledge about the shingle 
roof brought out a discussion at the Northwestern meeting last week that 
probably was responsible for more good information as to the value of the 
shingles than any other thing that has come up lately in this industry. The 
expert evidence of the carpenter who has been putting on shingles for many years 
convinced his hearers that it is not only the bunch of shingles that is to be 
distributed but it is so many squares of roofing material. Whether it be 5 to 2 
or 6 to 2, the suggestion of standardizing one grade has many advantages to both 
the manufacturer and the retailer. 

If a red cedar roof is a good roof—and it is conceded to be of the best—the 
manufacturer and the retailer should place in the hands of the consumer informa- 
tion that would prove to him the value of this roof and get his cooperation in 
the purchasing of shingles that are cheap but good. The old time shingle root 
of drawing knife manufacture was the best roof ever made, and it was built of 
thick shingles; in its construction the question of price was not an essential 
factor. It is to be feared that in this present race of money-getting buyers are 
thoughtless of the life of the goods in which they invest when they pound down 
the prices of shingles to those prevailing today. 

The thickness of the shingle or the price is not always responsible for the loss 
of an order to the retailer; the service and the talk going with the shingle make 
a sale and secure a satisfied customer. 





FIBER OR WOOD CONTAINER ? 


So much has been said about the futility of attempting to substitute fiber 
packages for wood in the handling of heavy merchandise that it seems like useless 
repetition to discuss the question. In just one way can some shippers be cured 
of the practice, and that is by making orders for merchandise specific: Let the 
orders say in substance ‘‘These goods to be shipped in wood packages.’’ 

As an example of what the retail merchant has to contend with in this respect 
the following letter is of especial interest, coming as it does from the manager 
of a large coal and lumber comissary: 

A thing of vital importance and one with which every commissary 

manager has to contend almost every day is jobbers and wholesalers— 
especially wholesale shoe manufacturers—shipping goods in paper cartons. 
A consignment of shoes recently came to my place of business which was 
shipped in paper cartons over 800 miles, and on opening them up the shoe 
boxes were smashed, making a bad effect in handling and placing on 
shelves. Canned goods put up in glass are invariably shipped in paper 
cartons. Can you make a good suggestion to prevent this? 

To the merchant who is anxious to keep his store clean and presentable a 
consignment of shoes in broken and torn boxes makes no strong appeal. The 
remedy has been suggested. Its application rests with the retail merchants of 


the country. 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN HEMLOCK. 


The hemlock situation in Michigan and Wisconsin is taking on a more promising 
aspect than characterized it at the close of last year. Inventories in the dis- 
tributive field have shown that stocks are comparatively low, and there is 
moderation in the import of logs and contemplated manufacture of lumber. In- 





quiries are being received at mill and market points in good volume. The higher 
prices promised for southern pine are helping toward the increased firmness of 
prices for hemlock. From Menominee it is stated that hemlock has advanced 50 
cents to $1 a thousand. The character of inquiries indicates an improved market. 
At points of consumption, especially in the larger cities of the states bordering 
the Great Lakes, the talk is for a much stronger market than last year, when, 
though the volume of sales was fairly large, there was much dissatisfaction 
with ruling prices. 

Hemlock producers have joined the general movement for a firmer basis of 
prices. While perhaps they do not expect sharp or great advances, they have 
resolved that hemlock must no longer be slaughtered at a loss on stumpage 
and manufacture. In the lines of framing, dimension and boards for common 
building purposes hemlock is a highly available lumber and, sold at the best 
possible prices, it still is cheap enough to be in the reach of all. In this respect 
it fills the utility requirement as few other woods do at the range of prices at 
which it sells. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST PROSPECTS. 


Washington and Oregon mill operators are looking forward to the lumber 





trade of 1912 with increased confidence and cheerfulness. The shutdown of 
many mills since the beginning of the holidays has greatly curtailed the aggre- 
gate cut and thus has strengthened the market situation to a marked degree. 
Some of the mills in the Puget Sound district will remain idle until March 1. 
This limitation of output has had its effect on the trade east of the continental 
divide, and has induced a widespread inquiry for stocks to go forward during 
the spring season. Would-be buyers realize that the market has a firmer tone 
than late last year, and they are taking more interest in prices. Dealers in 
Chicago and other midcountry market and consuming points report a much 
more active and interested character of market inquiries. 

The manufacturers on the Coast seem to have resolved to stand pat for a 
minimum price somewhat higher than that prevailing in the last half of 1911. 

The railroad and car shop demand is contributing to this attitude, as it is 
among the yellow pine dealers of the South. The foreign demand, though not 
quite as urgent and large as it was in the beginning of last year, is still in 
good volume and at steady prices. It is expected that the California outlet 
will be better than last year, especially in the San Francisco district, while 
the demand from southern California promises to make a good showing. 


Prospects for the wheat crop in the Dakotas have been brightened on account 
of the excellent state of the soil resultant from heavy rains last fall and snow 


this winter on a light frozen crust that will permit the surface moisture from 
melted snows to descend into the soil. So far as moisture is concerned it is 
confidently asserted that the grain crops are already assured. With a good out- 
turn of wheat, barley, oats and other grains the Dakotas will need a large 
amount of Coast and intermountain yard stocks during the coming season, 
especially as supplies are unusually low among the retailers. 





PREPARATIONS FOR PANAMA CANAL OPENING. 


That the port cities along the Pacifie coast of the United States are thor- 
oughly awake to the effects on commerce that will result from the completion of 


the Panama Canal is evident. The cities of Washington, Oregon and California 
which have harbors have expended, or have taken measures to expend, the large 
total of $100,000,000 for harbor improvements and for providing facilities for 
the handling and interchange of traffic, according to competent authorities. 

Los Angeles has already expended $3,000,000 for the purposes named, and has 
definitely planned to devote $10,000,000 more for the like objects. These amounts 
are exclusive of the $3,000,000 expended by the Federal Government for harbor 
work at San Pedro for harbor improvements. 

San Francisco is doing harbor work to cost $9,000,000, and Oakland is laying 
out $15,000,000 with the same purpose in view. The general Government, the 
State of Oregon, and Portland have expended $9,000,000 on Columbia and Will- 
amette River and harbor jetties and dredgings for the benefit of Portland and 
other points on those esturaries to the open sea. Leaving out the Columbia River 
jetty, the total expenditures for Portland’s harbor facilities have reached the 
large sum of $15,000,000. 

Seattle’s outlay already made and immediately in prospect for harbor im- 
provements amounts to $5,000,000, which includes the cost of opening up the 
Lake Washington waterway, which gives that port a fresh-water resting place 
for craft,*and facilitates local commerce. The improvements in the harbors 
of British Columbia involve expenditures of many millions. 

It thus can be seen how already, before the completion of the Panama Canal, 
great benefits from the immense undertaking are accruing to the West Coast. 
It may safely be concluded that the commercial use of the waterway will give 
almost an unimaginable impulse to Pacific coast commerce which will be felt 
from the crest of the Rocky mountains to the western sea. In this impulse the 
lumber trade should have a large share. 





YELLOW PINE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Rain in the lower Mississippi valley and westward over the southern pine 
zone has, since the beginning of winter, seriously handicapped work in the 
woods, and a result has been a pronounced curtailment of lumber output. While 
conditions for operating the mills and shipping lumber thus have been rendered 
extremely unpleasant, fitful and backward, of course the manufacturers have 
seen a recompense in the curtailment of output at a time when demand has 
increased, with the spring trade to develop in the near future, and with 
reduced stocks to draw upon. Under such influences the market already has 
strengthened, and altogether the operators have felt cheerful while it rained. 

The curtailment and recent comparatively heavy buying by the railroads and 
the equipment companies, together with such call as there is for miscellaneous 
stocks and yard supplies, it is said, have practically taken up all the surplus 
lumber carried over from last year. It is even declared that shipments in the 
last few months have been much in excess of production, with the result that mill 
stocks are light and badly broken, and those who have the facilities and the 
lumber to handle mixed carload orders promptly are getting prices that are 
fairly satisfactory. Prices for car decking and siding have an upward tendency, 
and this is true all over the yellow pine sections of the South. There is a 
shortage of No. 1 and No, 2 dimension, and timbers of the larger description are 
in good request. Thus it seems that when the spring demand for yard stock 
shall get under headway in February, and swell to full volume in March, there 
should be a well rounded out volume of trade, irrespective of politics or the 
effect of the presidential campaign on speculation in corporate securities. The 
mass of the people are ready to go forward in industry and business, and 
consequently there must be a fairly large movement of forest products. The 
spring demand, too, will come at a time when curtailment has been general, 
when stocks have been reduced by conservative economies and there are no 
surpluses to burden the market or menace prices. 





LUMBER RETAILING AND THE LAW. 


Public sentiment is the most potent influence in any community; it often 
nullifies the verdicts of juries and makes legislative enactments a dead letter. 
Mob violence is an overt manifestation of misguided public sentiment. Panies, 
both fire and financial, the former wholly and the latter largely, are results of 
the same wild unreasoning. 

No student of history need be told that public sentiment in its attitude toward 
any situation that is at all complicated is as often—may be more often—wrong 
than right. Examples without number may be cited in which public sentiment has 
condemned and executed the innocent unheard. 

The power of molding public sentiment that is possessed by the public press is 
greater than that ever possessed by the greatest autocrat or tyrant in history. 
That power, when exercised with wisdom and beneficence, is little short of divine, 
but when exercised with malice or wantonness it is the most destructive factor 
known to modern civilization. 

When the yellow newspapers bégan to cry ‘‘lumber trust,’’ a few years ago, 
the public mind, owing to the financial stringency, had been rendered extremely 
susceptible to any suggestion of the cause of the high prices of any commodity. 
When public sentiment was thoroughly aroused it was brought to bear upon the 
Department of Justice, the so-called ‘‘lumber trust’’ investigation was undertaken 
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and the indictment and civil suits against the retail associations were the logical 
and inevitable results. 

As the starting of these suits was literally adding fuel to flames of public 
sentiment already kindled by the yellow press, a desire to do absolute justice 
should have dictated a speedy trial and quick determination of the controversy. 
But the trials are still pending, and although attorneys for the defense have 
filed answer and joined issue on every charge made by the Government, no 
evidence has thus far been taken. 

As this controversy has dragged along it has come to be better understood, not 


only by those involved in it but by thinking men everywhere. Just what it means 
is clearly set forth in an address before the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, by the Hon. L. C. Boyle, formerly Attorney General of Kansas. Interests that 
have flourished and waxed fat as a result of the cry of high prices and ‘‘lumber 
trust’? have flamboyantly advertised every move made by the Government in the 
retail suits. The same interests, which in the opinion of the wisest and most 
patriotic of citizens are profiting by the destruction of the very foundations of 
national prosperity—the rural community—are asking the Government to enlarge 
their opportunity by the adoption of the parcels post. 











REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Though it still is midwinter several pronounced features of the lumber trade are 
recognizable. One is the general statement that inventories have developed that 
there are shortages of stocks, with some unevenness of assortments, in the yards 
of both dealers and consumers, as well as at the mills. This feature pertains espe- 
cially to the soft building and manufacturing woods, and to a considerable extent 
to the hardwoods. It undoubtedly is the result of careful buying during the most 
of 1911, with the view of keeping investments in lumber as small as possible com- 
patible with the trade and consumptive demand. The result is now seen in a 
considerable activity in the placing of orders and much inquiry about stocks and 
prices. Though dealers and consumers are still cautious about stocking ahead of 
requirements in sight their actual necessities have caused some stir in trade and 
most reports indicate a general increase in business, except in the extreme North- 
west and Northeast, where low temperature and storms have mostly tied up trade 


movement. 
* * * 


As a result of ascertaining the comparatively low state of stocks in the distribu- 
tive field the mill operators, especially in the southern pine fields, and to some 
extent in the hardwood realm, have come to the conclusion that the opportunity 
has arrived to straighten up the market on a more even and firmer basis, and that 
is being done to some extent at least, which involves small advances on some 
items. This is a common practice in the first month or two of the year, as a 
reaction from the more or less demoralization which occurs in November and 
December in the process of cleaning off such surpluses as accumulate during the 
previous trade season. All manufacturers and wholesalers seek to unload as much 
lumber as they can toward the close of each year, in order to carry over as little 
as possible, make a good showing on their books and facilitate year-end settle- 
ments. When demand has been somewhat unsatisfactory the effort to do this is 
usually most pronounced, and it is usual for large buyers among the line yard 
concerns and heavy consumers to put in stocks which they know they will need 
early in the next year. But when this process is completed and the producers 
enter a new twelvemonth the market aspect changes. The mill operators assume 
a bullish attitude, or at least one of firmness, the strength of their holdings being 
more or less determined by the present and prospective appearance of the market. 

* * * 

In the present juncture there is undoubtedly some shortage in the quantity of 
both pine and hardwood lumber ready for market, emphasized by the extreme 
cold weather of the first two-thirds of January over the northern half of the 
country and the prolonged rains in the South. Such weather conditions have 
curtailed production in the southern states and cut off demand in the North, so 
that while: sawed product has decreased the retail yards in the North have failed 
to receive much lumber. Such a conditional combination is counted upon to 
induce an active movement when spring weather shall put in an appearance—and 
it is likely to come with a considerable rush. The mill operators are counting upon 
such positive influence for business of the spring trade as will help in the main- 
tenance of prices on the basis now assumed, with a probability that there will be 
positive advances. 


between now and March. 
* * * 


A condition that is helping producers to maintain the market is the general 
demand from the railroads and ear builders, including the factories maintained 
by the railroads and the independent equipment companies. This demand mainly 
benefits the longleaf yellow pine mills and the fir mills of the Pacific coast, though 
cypress, North Carolina pine, several of the hardwoods, especially oak, and other 
woods get a share of the demand. The railroad and car stuff requirements have 
put in an appearance at a time when they will do the most good to the producers. 
as they need orders to keep their mills running through the winter and to main- 


tain prices on a restored basis. 
* * 


Simultaneously with the recovery of the railroad and car stock trade have come 
continuous rains all over the South, which condition has prevented the getting out 
of logs, has hindered the handling of them through the mills, and has hampered 
the loading and shipping of lumber. Orders thus have been but slowly filled, and 
buyers are clamoring for the lumber bought. The result has been that the mill 
concerns are hesitant about accepting orders at present prices for deliveries far 
in the future, as they believe that the shortages apparent, and the urgency for 
supplies a little later in the season, will cause a further advance of prices. This 
attitude serves to increase general interest in the market, and inquiries are 
inereasing. In the Southeast the call for car decking is an especially strong 
feature, and prices have advanced, with prospects that they will go still higher, 
for mill men are refusing to accept orders oma basis of $16 and $16.50 a thousand, 
believing that prices will go to $18 and even $20 a thousand. Like conditions 
prevail in the central yellow pine states and west of the Mississippi River. In the 
meantime there is a good call for timbers, with orders accumulating on account 
of wet weather. The export demand is making a fair showing, and is calling for 
specials from all points of production. Added to the movement to Cuba and 
South America, and a considerable parcels movement to Europe, an active demand 
in Mexico has arisen since tranquility has been restored under the Madero govern- 
ment. This trade has been of especial benefit to the mills cf southeastern Texas 
and southwestern Louisiana. At Lake Charles, La., it is reported that the mill 


Much will depend upon the weather and other influences 


concerns are receiving inquiries from large buyers who had been out of the market 
for months, and it is expected that business will be active from this time forward. 
Mills in that quarter have been successful in landing a number of large contracts 
from western railroads, and the belief is that such orders will greatly increase in 
the near future. Port Arthur, Galveston and Beaumont exporters say that their 
business is satisfactory. The wholesalers of Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh and other midcountry markets report that the price tone is distinctly 
better, and that the prospects of demand are brighter. 
* * * 

In the North Pacific coast trade conditions have improved since the beginning 
of the year. Production is being greatly reduced in both lumber and shingles by 
the continued shutdown of the mills, some of them to remain idle until March. 
The manufacturers simply are resting on their oars until the market shall be 
relieved of surplus and recover an appetite for more. In the meantime prices are 
growing stronger and on some specials are higher than at the end of last year. 
There is considerable call from the railroads and car works, and reports from 
the interior are of a rising demand for lumber in the several Coast varieties and 
for red cedar shingles. In the Inland Empire the eall for shop lumber promises 
to rise as the season advances, as inquiries are more numerous than they have been 
known to be for several years. Foreign trade is making a good showing, though 
it is not as much in volume as a year ago. In the Humboldt County redwood 
district of California, though logging operations have been suspended, all the 
mills have sufficient logs on hand to keep them running until spring. The outlook 
for offshore or foreign demand is good, and the mills have more bookings than a 
year ago. There is a shortage of redwood common boards in southern California. 
In the red cedar shingle market at Minneapolis some buying is going on, but not 
enough to make a stir in the trade. Prices on stars are advancing on account of 
the continued curtailment of production in the Washington field of operations. 
Late quotations at Minneapolis indicate an advance on stars from $1.40 to $1.45- 
$1.48 a thousand, with upward tendency. The supply of the star brand apparently 
is comparatively short. Clear red cedar shingles hold steady at $1.80 a thousand 
at the mills. 

* * * 

Dealers in white pine and related woods at the Tonawandas, N. Y., report that 
inventories show a normal condition of stocks, with the exception of some of the 
lower grades. Trade is normally good for January, there being increases in 
demand and much inquiry showing interest in stocks for the season’s business. 
Prices have strengthened somewhat since the beginning of the year, and no com- 
plaint is being made by the trade. A feature of the northern pine trade, as also 
of all kinds of soft lumber as well as some kinds of hardwoods, is the relatively 
better demand prevailing for coarse stock. It is a feature well worthy of especial 
notice. The demand seems to be relatively better for low grade lumber than for 
the better qualities. -This is attributed to the devotion of so much material to box 
manufacture. There has been a return of the industry to wood in place of substi- 
tutes, such as paper and metal, and lumber of all sorts that can be used for 
containers is in extraordinary demand; though it is admitted-that box manufacture 
is scarcely as active as it should be. At Minneapolis a positive shortage is devel- 
oping in low grade lumber, with a surplus in the better grades, as developed in 
inventories. Advices from territory tributary to Minneapolis and other north- 
western markets show that retail stocks are short, and that, with the good pros- 
pects for the crops, this condition is taken as assuring a good spring trade. In 
midcountry markets, like Chicago, Saginaw and Bay City, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, white pine is held for steady prices. At the last named point there is a 
fair call for the better grades, especially for pattern lumber. 


* * * 


Operations in the southern hardwood manufacturing line have been greatly 
restricted for several weeks by rain, mud, some freezing, which have mostly 
paralyzed the movement of logs, the running of the mills and the shipping of 
lumber. The result has been slow delivery of product under contract, while at 
the same time inquiry and demand have increased. The call for general hardwood 
stocks is steady, and it is expected that after all the furniture expositions shall 
have been held there will be an extensive revival of demand for all kinds of 
furniture woods. In the meantime the railroads and ear factories are calling for 
hardwoods of various sorts from timber and ties to car oak and finishing, require- 
ments that are helping greatly in some departments of manufacture and trade. 
In the North a feature of trade is the scarcity of high class birch and maple. The 
trade in northern woods has seareecly developed the season’s probable character- 
istics as yet, and it is too early to estimate the output of logs for the winter. 
Much confidence is expressed, however, by producers as to the promise for the 
season. In southern woods plain oak continues to lead the market. “Orders are 
being received from Europe, but seme trouble is experienced in securing the 
lumber of requisite quality. The export trade at Baltimore is pronounced very 
good. In the lower Mississippi district the call for gum, cottonwood and other low 
grade stock is a feature of the market, such lumber being wanted for the box 
industry. 

In the hemlock trade prices are being held firmly, with advances reported at 
Menominee. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Formal opening of the Key West extension of the Florida 

East Coast Railway from Miami to Key West took place 

January 22. Using the Florida Keys as stepping stones the 

road runs over 156 miles of salt water and is considered 

one of the foremost engineering feats of modern times. 

The third international aviation meet, to be held at Los 
Angeles, Cal., began January 20 and will continue for nine 
days. Forty-nine aviators will take part. Rutherford Page, 
aged 24, a Yale graduate, flying as one of the Curtis aviators, 
was killed when he fell 150 feet January 22 on Dominguez 
field. 

In a wreck on the Illinois Central Railroad at Kinmundy, 
lll., shortly after midnight January £2, James T. Harahan, 
of Chicago, former president of the road; Frank O. Melcher, 
second vice president of the Rock Island; E. B. Peirce, 
reneral counsel of the Rock Island; Eldridge E. Wright, 
of Memphis, assistant counsel for the Rock Island, and 
vice president of the Rock Island Bridge Co., were killed. 
The Panama Limited, running at the rate of 50 miles an 
hour, crashed into a private car of an express train, con- 
taining Mr. Harahan and the Rock Island officials. 

The Duke of Connaught, Governor General of Canada, and 
brother to the late King Edward of England, the Duchess 
ot Connaught and Princess Patricia are the guests of White- 


law Reid, Ambassador to Great Britain, in New York. The 
visit of the Governor General of Canada and his party 
marks the first call of royalty to this country since the 


visit nearly ten years ago of Prince Henry of Prussia. 
Twenty-four hundred women, many of them wives of Army 

officers, have 2 petition, shortly to be presented to 

Congress, for the reéstablishment of the army canteen. 


signed 


National Child Labor 
January 25. The 


The eighth annual conference of the 
Committee will open at Louisville, Ky., 
conference will be devoted almost entirely to consideration 
-* the relation of education to child labor. 

Pensions totaling $281,457 were paid last year to em- 
ployees by the subsidiaries of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Andrew Carnegie has offered to contribute $850,000 for 
the erection at Washington of a magnificent home to be used 
as the headquarters of the Federation of North American 
Indians, recently organized. 

Edward Phelps, of New York City, who has made a 
scientific study of the mortality of alcohol in this country, 
states that during 1908 alcohol caused 66,000 deaths, direct- 
indirectly. 

The Western Maryland Railroad has completed plans for 
terminals at Baltimore to $7,000,000 to be used in 
conjunction with the New York Central. 

Fines amounting to 145 counts against the 
Standard Oil Co., of New York, for accepting rate conces- 
Judge Hazel in the United States 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 23. 


ly or 


cost 


$55,000 on 


sions were assessed by 
district court at 


Announcement has been made of the consolidation of the 


Commercial National Bank and the South Texas National 
Bank, of Houston, under the name of the South Texas 
Commercial National Bank, effective March 1. The new 


institution will have resources of approximately $15,000,- 
000. 
The campaign committee which is endeavoring to raise 


$1,000,000 endowment fund for 


that $478,492 of 


$500,000 to complete the 


Brown University announced January 22 
the amount had been pledged. 


Breaking all former records for distance overland, a 


wireless message was received at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
from Mare Island (Cal.) Naval Station, by Operator 
Dempsey. 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, of New York, is planning to 
start a daily newspaper to be managed by women and 
devoted entirely to their interests. 

W. C. McDonald, the first governor to be elected by the 


people of New Mexico, was inaugurated January 15 in the 
Hall of Representatives at Santa Fe. 

Janesville and Superior, Wis., have adopted the commis- 
sion form of government. 

New York City’s total debt at the beginning of 1912 was 
$1,037,811,878, or approximately $20,000,000 more than the 
debt of the United States, according to official fig- 
During 1911 the funded debt increased $71,432,485, 
of which $44,200,000 represents bond issues for rapid tran 
sit work and the new water supply system. 


publie 


ures. 





“Lake Nemi,’ a Corot painting, 38% by 52%, inches, 
sold under the auspices of the American Art Galleries at 
the Plaza, New York City, January 24, for $85,000. 

The Missouri State Federation of Commercial Clubs, at ¢ 
mecting at Jefferson City, January 24, adopted a resolu 


tion denouncing parcels post. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, January 24, began 


wi inquiry at New York into the rates, regulations and prac 


tices of 62 pipe line, oil and transit companies, controlling 
approximately 200,000 miles of pipe Jine in the United 
States, to determine whether they are unjustly discrimina- 
tery or unduly preferential in violation of the interstate 


commerce act. 


Washington. 
$7 7,- 


Promoters of fraudulent schemes who had obtained $77, 
000,000 from the public were put out of business during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last, according to the annual re- 
port of Robert 8S. Sharp, chief inspector of the Postoffice 
Department, issued January 21. During the year 3,491 
arrests were made, of which 429 were postoffice burglars. 

Representative Cary, of Wisconsin, has introduced a bill 
providing for Government ownership of telegraph lines, a 
project recently urged by Postmaster General Hitchcock. It 
was referred to the Postoflice Committee. 

Abolition of the revenue cutter service, which was recom- 
mended in the report of the Economy and Efficiency Commit- 
tee January 17 sent to Congress by President Taft, has met 
with little favor in Congress. The revenue cutter service, 


which spends about $2,500,000 a year and patrols two 
oceans, is under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


President Taft January 18 commuted to expire immediately 
the 15-year sentence for violation of the national banking 
laws, under which Charles W. Morse served two years in 
the federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. It was reported that 
Mr. Morse could not live another month in confinement. 


Trade of the United States with China in the calendar 
year just ended approximated $55,000,000, of which about 


$25,000,000 represented the value of exports to and $32,000,- 
000 that of imports from China. 

Dr. Wilkburn, chief statistician of vital sta- 
tistics of the Census Bureau, attributes to homicidal causes 
5,190 of the 48,606 deaths from violence in 1910. ‘his is at 
the rate of 5.9 per 100,000, as against 5.6 in 1909. <Auto- 
mobiles killed 98S persons in 1910. 


Cressy IL. 


The report of the House Committee that investigated the 
charges and counter charges in the food administration con- 
troversy exonerates Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and praises his 
administration. The report was presented to the House 
January 22. 

Secretary of War Stimson sent a report to the Senate 
January 16 showing that in the last 10 years original enlist- 
ments in the Army have average annually 19,373; reénlist- 
ments 10,219; discharges upon expiration of enlisted terms 
18,103; discharges for disability 1,224; for court martial 
2,556; for desertion 5,107 and through death 512. 

Cyrus E. Woods, of Greensburg, Pa., was nominated by 
President Taft as Minister to Portugal to succeed Edwin 
V. Morgan, recently promoted to be Ambassador to Brazil. 


According to the Navy Year Book, England leads the 
world with 70 battleships and 44 armored cruisers, the 


on 


United States is next with 37 battleships and 12 armored 
cruisers, Germany is third with 86 battleships and 14 ar- 
mored cruisers, while France, Japan and Russia follow in 
order. 

The Navy Department has drawn up, plans for a chain of 
wireless stations which will bring the department into 
aerial communication with all its ships wherever they may 
be, from the coast of West Africa to Chinese waters. Con- 
gress will be asked to appropriate $1,000,000 to establish 
this system, which will be superior to any now in existence. 

In the Senate January 23 Senator Culberson, of Texas, 
demanded an inquiry into the Republican campaign ex- 
penses, saying millions were raised for slush funds in 1904 
and 1908. Indirectly he charged that foreign ambassador- 
ships were bestowed as a reward for campaign contributions. 

A petition to dissolve the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. under the Sherman antitrust law was filed January 23 
with United States Attorney General Wickersham. <Ac- 
cording to the petition the company and its subsidiaries have 
a capital of nearly $1,000,000,000 and dominate the tele- 
phone business of the country. 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled that beer is 
a commodity and railroads must carry it, when offered for 
transportation from one State into “dry” counties of an- 
other State, regardless of the laws of the latter State. 

The Bureau of Statistics estimates the coal consumed 
by vessels on the oceans of the world at approximately 
75,000,000 tons annually, valued at over $250,000,000. 

President Taft has decided to send to Congress a message 
recommending that an international inquiry be undertaken 
into the cause of the increased cost of living. The in- 
quiry will be dependent for its success upon codperation of 
the powers, and its scope will include the increased wages 
of labor and the laws of supply and demand for all the 
necessities of life. 

The general arbitration treaty between the Argentine 
Republic and the United States of Colombia was signed 
January 20 at Washington by ministers from these coun- 
tries to the United States. 


The Senate, January 18, ratified the so-called salvage 
ireaty, signed by representatives of the United States at 
the Third International Conference on Maritime Law at 


Iirussels September 23, 


1910. 

The bill to provide a third federal district judgeship in 
(hicago and to abolish the fourth judgeship in the cireuii 
court of appeals, made vacant by the resignation of Peter 
was passed by the House of Representatives 


S. Grosseup, 
January 24, 
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The supply bill for the maintenance of the diplomatic 
and consular service this year will carry about $3,500,000. 

Brig. Gen. James Allen, Chief of the Signal Corps, has 
decided to add eight aeroplanes to the War Department's 
aerial fleet between now and June 30. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing will make during 
the fiscal year of 1915, $160,000,000 of $5 and $10 treasury 
notes; $293,000,000 of gold certificates, in values from 
$10 to $100 ; $506,000,000 of $1, $2 and $5 silver certificates. 

After consultation with representatives of the other 
powers who will attend the International Wireless Con- 
ference in London next June, Great Britain has withdrawn 
the invitation extended to the United States to attend the 
conference, 2s the result of the failure of the United States 
to sign the Berlin Convention. As a consequence the 
United States will not be able to share with other nations 
in studying the advance in wireless telegraphy made in 
Europe during the last six years. 





FOREIGN. 
The cost of the last general election in England was 
nearly $5,000,000. This includes only the legally recognized 
expenses, 


The report of the International Plague Conference which 
was held at Mukden, Manchuria, last year, was issued at 
Manila, P. I., January 21. It consists of 500 pages and, it 
is believed, will be of invaluable aid to the scientifie world 
in regard to the pneumonic plague, about which little here- 
tofore has been known. 

Jesse Seligman, the American aviator, was unable to make 
his flight across Panama, owing to an accident. 

The height record for an aeroplane carrying three persons 
was broken January 20 at Senlis, France, by Aviator John 
Verrept, who carrying two passengers in his monoplane, at- 
tained an altitude of 1,075 meters (3,526 feet). 

General Luis Mena, who was elected president of Nica- 
ragua last October, to serve from 1913 to 1917, resigned 
January 22 to insure peace. There had been a popular 
outery that his election was unlawful. 

Loans amounting to $125,000,000 were placed January 18 
by the imperial German government and the state govern- 


ment of Prussia combined with a group of Berlin banks 
headed by the Prussian State Bank, the interest to be at 4 
per cent. 


Articles of peace, bringing to an end the revolution in 
Ecuador, have been signed py the leaders of the federal 
troops and the revolutionists at Guayaquil. 

A party of members of Parliament left London, England, 
January 23 for Russia for the purpose of developing further 
the ties that exist between the two countries. English Rad- 
icals oppose the visit in view of the alleged ill treatment of 
the Versians by Russia. 

Several regiments of cavalry 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to go 
Ireland, at short notice, in consequence of the bad feeling 
aroused among both Nationalists and Unionists by the an- 
nouncement of the coming home rule demonstration. 


have been 
to Belfast, 


and infantry 


A plot to kill one of the American officials at Teheran, 
Versia, has been discovered. ‘The object appears to have 
been to create a political incident in which the United 
States would be involved. 

The French government has decided to ask the Chamber 
of Deputies for an appropriation of $4,400,000 for the con 
struction of aeroplanes for military purposes. 

The Province of Azerbaijan in the northwest of Persia, 
bordering on Turkish territory, is rapidly passing into the 
hands of Russian troops. Seven Russian military posts have 
been established along the road from Urumiah to Khoi, a 
distance of about 120 miles. 

President Rojas, of Paraguay, has informed the diplomatic 
corps that he has withdrawn his resignation, which he de- 
clares was tendered unger violent pressure. He intends to 
place himself at the head of the loyalists and regain his lost 
power. 

Argentina has threatened to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Paraguay unless its demands for compensation 
for the attacks on shipping and other property belonging 
to Argentina’s nationals are met. 

lt is reported that Montenegre is preparing for a conflict 
with Turkey and is arming the population on the frontier 
of Montenegro with repeating rifles. 

The subject of the detention of 29 Turks, said to be mem- 
of the Red Crescent Society, by Italian authorities, 
who captured them on the French steamer Manouba, was 


bers 


fully discussed at a conference January 24 at Rome be- 
tween Premier Giolitti, Foreign Minister Marquis de San 


Guiliano and the French ambassador to Italy, Camille Bar- 
rere. Italy maintains her rights to capture and search 
ships of neutral nations suspected of carrying contraband 
Oo” war, 

The Eastern Canada Power Co. has just been formed 
with a eapital of $100,000,000 for the purpose of damming 
the St. Lawrence River, near Montreal, Que., and develop- 
ing 1,000,000 horsepower. The length of the proposed em- 
bankment will be between 25 and 30 miles and will involve 
the building of nearly 5,000,000 feet of earthwork, 
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According to Bradstreet’s report of building expendi- 
tures, in 120 cities of the United States in the three 
last years the totals were: $824,088,000 in 1911, $846,- 
712,000 in 1910, and $889,723,000 in 1909. Thus is 
indicated a decrease of 2.6 per cent from the record 
of 1909. Of the grand aggregate of the building 
expenditures in 1911 New York furnished $188,933,999, 
this expenditure being spread all over the great bur- 
roughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens. 
The percentage in Greater New York shows a decline 
of 4 per cent from 1910 and 3 per cent from 1909, or 
7 per cent from the last year named. Chicago is the 
only other city of the cauntry which furnishes a total 
building outlay in excess of $100,000,000, the aggre- 
gate for 1911 being $105,269,000, a gain of 8 per cent 
over 1910 and of 15 per cent over 1909, Chicago’s 
proportion of the country’s building in 1911 was 12 
per cent, as against 11 per cent in 1910 and 1909. 
Of the other building centers Philadelphia, with an 
expenditure of $39,970,000, shows a slight gain over 
1910, but a slight loss from 1909. Los Angeles, the 
fourth city for building in 1911, expended in that 
year $22,947,000, a gain of 6 per cent over 1910 and 
70 per cent over 1909. San Francisco shows an 
expenditure of $20,915,000, a gain of 6 per cent over 
1910, but a decline of 26 per cent from 1909. Other 
cities having expenditures in excess of $15,000,000 in 
1911 were Boston, Portland, Ore., Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Washington. Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Newark, N. J., and 
Buffalo show outlays in excess of $10,000,000 each. 

* * * 


The Manila (P. I.) Merchants’ Association has issued 
its semiofficial pamphlet setting forth trade conditions 
in the Philippines. The aim is to correct erroneous 
impressions which, the secretary says and the asso- 
ciated members believe, prevail in the United States 
about our insular possessions in the Far East, The 
secretary of the association in a letter says: . 


The people of the United States, according to 
press clippings that reach us, seem to think that 
the islands are a drag on the nation. This is 
absolutely erroneous. The islands are self-sup- 
porting and have a tidy balance in the treasury. 
Their administration costs the United States noth- 
ing and even the slight added expense of moving 
troops (not now needed as far as the peace of 
the Philippines is concerned) and the extra pay 
of these troops are more than compensated by the 
training they get in tropical service. The attrac- 
tion of foreign service also enables the army to 
enlist a much better class of men than formerly. 
The United States exports to the Philippines have 

progressively increased from $7,935,987 in value in 
1909 to $11,923,542 in 1910 and to $15,749,029 in 1911. 
Exports from the United States to the Philippines last 
year exceeded the imports, which last year were valued 
at $13,167,118. Business men of the Philippines desire 
to see the islands, in respect to industry and trade, 
put in a position like that enjoyed by Porto Rico, 
which the United States acquired from Spain at the 
same time of the acquisition of the Philippines. In 
1901 legislation by Congress established definitely and 
permanently the relation of the Philippines to the 
home country, and commerce between the islands and 
the mainland was freed from any restrictions or 
encumbrance whatever. Effects of this new condition 
were to establish new industries and rehabilitate old 
ones, remunerative returns to labor were secured, and 
capital was offered the inducements of a profitable 
market for the products of industry. Production in- 
creased, and with it came in corresponding measure 
an inerease in the requirements of the people. 
* * 


Farmers and business men of Montana, North Dakota 
and Minnesota, as well as of the prairie country in 
Canada, are nursing a confidence that there will be 
good crops next year following the heavy snows in 
January. The copious rains last fall saturated the 
ground thoroughly, and the snow and cold weather 
followed so closely that there was little chance for 
the frost to go in deep, with the consequence that 
only a thin top crust was frozen. Hence it is expected 
that when warm weather shall come and the snow 
melt the resultant moisture will readily soak into the 
soil, instead of running off as would be the case were 
the ground frozen deeply. This soaking cownward 
should store enough moisture in the subsoil to carry 
wheat through to growth though, as some say, not a drop 
of rain should fall between seed time and harvest. 

* * * 


Four big ports, including Galveston, New Orleans, 
Savannah and New York, at a late date had locked 
up about $50,000,000 worth of cotton. This heavy hold- 
ing of cotton in second hands has called for the service 
of big financial institutions to a marked extent this 
season, Local holdings of cotton in the interior, of 
which probably 5,000,000 bales remain, are financed 
more largely than usual by local banks. Holdings in 
first hands at present valuation are worth $225,000,000. 


There was motive enough for the decision of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works to establish a plant in or 
near Chicago. For one thing, it is stated on good 
authority that the freight on one locomotive shipped 
from Philadelphia to Chicago is $800. Thus engines 
made at Chicago for the roads radiating from that 
point would be available at much reduced cost for 
transportation. Moreover, Chicago is the largest rail- 
road center in America, is convenient to the supply 
of material that enters into the structure of locomo- 
tives, and will always remain so. Among the places 
that competed for the midwestern Baldwin plant were 
Chicago, Joliet, Chicago Heights and Calumet. Calu- 
met was selected on account of railroad inducements, 
one authority states, as it is touched by the Chicago, 
Indiana & Southern, which offered to loop Indiana 
Harbor, East Chicago, Hammond, Whiting and Gary 
by a belt line. Gary’s proximity was a special con- 
sideration. The site for the Baldwin works lies 
between the Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago Terminal and 
Pennsylvania railroads on the north, and the Lake 


‘Shore & South Bend Electric line on the south. It is 


said that the Baldwin Locomotive Works in its pro- 
posed establishment will enter into direct competition 
with the American Locomotive Co.’s Gary plant, which 
is being completed by the United States Steel Co. 
Here is a special motive for locating the works in 
the Chicago district. A city rivaling Gary will be 
built up, with an expected population of 15,000. Acces- 
sibility to the Chicago labor market as well as to the 
Indiana coal fields was a motive for the location of 
the works in the Calumet region. Also proximity to 
the steel producing districts will place the company 
in a strong strategic position. A thousand homes for 
employees will be built at once, it is said, in con- 
nection with the first unit of the plant, and 5,000 more 
later will be erected. This should make a lively lum- 
ber trade in the eastern Calumet region, much of 
which, however, will probably be gobbled up by sales- 
men for large mill concerns. 


* * * 


Government reports indicate that trade of the United 
States with China in 1911 approximated $55,000,000 
in value, of which about $23,000,000 represented the 
value of exports. from this country, and $32,000,000 
that of imports from China. Exports to China have 
begun to show distinct signs of recovery from the 
depression which first became pronounced in 1906 and 
continued without abatement down to the end of 
1910. In 1905 our exports to China rose to the un- 
precedented total of $59,000,000; the next year showed 
a shrinkage of nearly 50 per cent, and each succeeding 
year showed a smaller total, until 1910, when the 
figures stood at less than $16,000,000. China’s pur- 
chases of American material now are on the increase, 
cotton goods, illuminating oil, flour, iron and steel 
manufactures and lumber being the principal articles 
making up exports. If a pacification of China on a 
basis of stable and popular government in conceivable 
we might look forward for that political revolution 
to bring about a much larger trade between that 
country and the United States than has prevailed. 


* * * 


A voice from Washington expresses the opinion that 
if America should run out of coal it could resort to its 
peat fields, which are estimated to be worth $40,000,- 
000,000, for a fuel supply. This statement is authorized 
by Charles A. Davis, peat expert of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines. Mr. Davis has been making extensive 
investigations into the composition, value and utility 
of the various mineral fuels of the country, including 
our peat resources. The parts of the country where 
peat is the most abundant are relatively remote from 


‘the coal fields, as if nature had made provision for the 


fuel necessities of a population far removed from coal 
resources. This is regarded by Mr. Davis as an im- 
portant economic consideration. Comparing peat with 
coal, the former, Mr. Davis says, could be produced 
with less danger to man and much more cheaply than 
coal. As to heating power, peat would be more 
economical, for two tons of peat doubtless could be 
bought for the same price as one ton of coal; and 
even the best coals do not have twice the heating 
value, pound for pound, of good fuel peat. Peat of 
various grades may be used for purposes other than fuel. 
Paper can be made from it, coarse fabrics, dyestuffs, 
tanning materials, packing material and fertilizer filler. 
* * * 


According to the census, during the decade ending 
with 1910 the population of this country increased 
21 per cent, while the improved farm acreage increased 
only 4.2 per cent. Urban population increased 34.9 
per cent, while the rural people, or the producers of 
food products, increased but 11.1 per cent, or less than 
one-third of the whole. In 1840 agriculture com- 
prised 78 per cent of all gainful occupations; in 1900 
the percentage had been reduced to 33 per cent, and 
it is predicted that when the full census returns for 
1910 are in a further decline will be shown. This 


disparity between the food producing people and those 
living in the cities and consuming food has partly 
been offset by diminished exports of foodstuffs and 
the increase of machinery for doing the work of men. 
Statistics gathered by the United States Bureau of 
Labor show that the same amount of labor necessary 
to produce a bushel of wheat in 1830 would in 1894 
have produced 18.3 bushels. This is some explanation 
ot the reason why, by the use of $1,262,000,000 worth 
of machinery, the farmers of 1910 were able to pro- 
duce sufficient foodstuffs for a population relatively 
so much greater than it was in 1830, and then leave 
a surplus for export. Mechanical devices have re- 
placed the young men who have gone from the farms 
to the cities, and it has come about that our food 
supply has a most vital association with steel, iron 
and machinery. Many of the young men have left 
the farms to work in the iron and steel furnaces and 
mills, and in the shops that use the steel to make 
labor saving implements and machines that do the 
work for the absentees from the farms. But the great 
relative depletion in the farm workers can not be 
continuous if the food supply, from our own soil, is 
to continue in ratio with that of the past. More 
acres must be cultivated to supply food for the rapidly 
increasing urban population, or else the time is not far 
distant when the United States will have to import 
a large part of its food staples as well as numerous 
food luxuries that come from foreign parts. Not only 
must the acreage be increased but more product must 
be turned off per acre. This can be done only by 
better cultivation, more fertilization and a more skill- 
ful and scientific propagation of food producing plants, 
grains and fruits. The entire problem is one of the 
most important in this country. It probably will be 
solved under the spur of necessity after a time, but 
it must be confessed that scarcely a beginning as yet 
lias been made toward inducing people to remain 
farmers instead of seeking employment and careers in 
the cities. It is thought that education in the delights, 
comforts, independence and money-profit of farm life, 
when carried out on ideal lines, will arrest the tendency 
to city life. But it remains to be seen how such an 
influence can be fully applied so as to answer the 
intended purpose. The admonitory ery of ‘‘back to 
the land’’ as yet has mostly fallen on dull ears. 


* * * 


In 1887 Mr. Carnegie was considered exceedingly 
venturesome when he asked of his company the priv- 
ilege of erecting a rail mill at Braddock, Pa., with a 
capacity of 1,000 tons a day. It then was thought 
by knowing steel men, with less forecast than Mr. 
Carnegie, that this country would never require rails 
to exceed 1,000 tons a day. Now the steel mills have 
capacity for turning out 12,000 to 15,000 tons a day. 
In 1880 the entire country consumed less than 1,000,000 
tons of steel; in 1890, 5,000,000 tons; in 1900 about 
13,000,000 tons, and in 1911 about 23,000,000 tons. 
In a single year as much as 26,000,000 tons has been 
turned out. A prominent steel magnate predicts that 
the United States is destined within 10, 12 to 15 
years to consume within its borders 40,000,000 tons 
of steel. With such a prospect it looks as if the steel 
interests would somehow survive the Government’s prose- 
cution for ‘‘unreasonably’’ restraining trade. 


* * * 


According to an advanced statement compiled by 
the Railway Age Gazette from its annual review it 
is shown that railway construction greatly decreased, 
in 1911, as compared to the progress in that particular 
made in 1910. Last year in 43 states there was con- 
struction of 3,066 miles of railway, compared with 
4,121 miles in 1910. Last year’s operations were less 
than in any other year since 1897, when only 2,100 
miles of new road were completed. The largest mile- 
age completed last year in a single state was in Texas, 
where 413 miles of new rails were laid. The total of 
retrenchment in rolling stock was a marked feature 
of the year. New equipment for the year as com- 
pared with 1910 is indicated as follows? 


2924. 1910. 


RGIS ORIG bi icocratereia<lan ork oda ea eiewe 133,117 141,204 
POGSCRRCE CEN Sao :6e soe ecrwmncones sees 2,623 3,881 
FACGIIOUIVON  c4. 0's: 4 cle owe, 4cagd owle wee dee 2,850 3,787 


The number of freight cars ordered is reported to 
be less than in any other year since 1903, with the 
exception of 1908, when 62,669 cars were ordered. 

New equipment actually built during the year makes 
an even poorer showing, according to the figures com- 
piled. The number of cars built is placed as follows: 


1911. 1910. 


REGIE OREB so 6:6 0.c penn cemenoa er emaies 70,931 180,945 
PASSENSET CATS... wc ccccccccccccccccees 4,246 412 
LOCOMOUVES 6 occ ccrccectecescceedeenee 3,530 4,755 


Thirteen railways having a total mileage of 1,386, 
a funded debt of $28,163,053, and a capital stock of 
$12,588,400, were sold under foreclosure in 1911. The 
Wabash was the only notable road placed in the hands 
of a receiver during the year. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


Progress has been made this week in restoring the 
normal state of the western coal trade. The milder 
weather has permitted better transportation service 
and that has been the one thing needful, for the im- 
provement is by no means uniform. The various coal- 
carrying railroads vary widely in their degrees of 
efficiency, and while some are getting belated ship- 
ments ot coal forwarded, others are making decidedly 
poorer returns. Distance also counts as an important 
factor in the degree of recovery and perhaps there 
are other factors. But the general effect of the week 
has been to lessen the extreme scarcity of coal and to 
take the edge off the high prices of a week ago. 

Now that the situation has been relieved, it may 
be viewed more blandly, but the time was not many 
days ago when a serious coal famine impended. It 
was only the moderation of the weather that allowed 
the menace to pass by. Of course there were in 
some parts of the West and Northwest serious short- 
ages of fuel, and with a month of winter still in the 
foreground it is too early to prate about the danger 
having passed for the winter. But this state of things 
has been demonstrated: The country at large takes 
very scant precautions against a fuel famine. Mil- 
lions of householders permit themselves to be abso- 
lutely dependent for fuel upon the transportation of 
coal in the dead of winter. If the weather is un- 
usually severe the fuel supply is endangered immedi- 











ately. If the average householder were to put into 
his bins before cold weather arrives at least a part 


supply of coal for the season the risk would be greatiy 
minimized, but the tendencies of the trade have been 
in the opposite direction, so that now there is even 
less precaution taken in that respect than a few years 
ago. The belief has grown up that the days of the 
good old-fashioned winter have passed away forever, 
and that precautionary fuel buying is equally a relic 
of the discredited past. But the users of fuel have 
been rudely awakened from the dream this month, 
and one of the important factors in the present and 
near future coal trade is whether this lesson has induced 
consumers to modify their methods of coal buying. 
While the terror was present the buying of coal was 
extravagantly large. Every dealer, or nearly every 
dealer, has instances among his customers of house- 
holders who wanted immediately enough coal to last 
them six months. And it was also the common ex- 
perience of the coal retailer this month that he had 
to make many deliveries of less quantities than have 
been ordered, in order to permit his supply to ‘‘go 
around’’ among his trade, But with the return of 
mild weather these fears are apt to be forgotten, 
and the trade may relapse quickly into its state of 
dullness, save as severe weather may again wake it 
to activity. There certainly have been many narrow 
escapes from fuel famine within the last few weeks. 
Shippers of coal have no accurate methods of know- 
ing just how much dependence they can place upon 
the large number of orders for coal they have booked. 
Some of these orders have been canceled during the 
last few days. It would not be unprecedented if 


there were many more cancellations during the next 
few days, or just as soon as the coal traffic gets 


loosened up, so that consignees are getting as much 
coal as they need from day to day. But the entire 
coal trade has been so thoroughly disorganized by this 
spell of weather that anything like the usual degree 
of recovery is unlikely. Late last week the situation 
in the East seemed to be about as bad as it had 
been in the West for two weeks earlier. This re- 
stricted the amount of eastern coal to be shipped to 
the West. And local receipts of eastern coal had been 
relatively better than of western. 

Prices are irregular. For shipment from mines 
the recently acquired higher levels are being pretty 
well maintained. High grade western domestic lump 
is quoted at from $1.75 to $2 mines, and delays in 
shipment are almost universal. The western operators 
may be getting out a little more coal than they had 
been doing but the gains are not large, for the rail- 
roads are not regaining control of their disorganized 
transportation with any degree of speed. Either there 
is a lack of empties at mines, or the loaded cars are 
there so bunched that the railroads can not haul 
away the coal. At the beginning of the week users 
of screenings were still paying premiums for coal on 
track, but the receipts have been increased gradually 
since then and these premiums are disappearing. 

There is still a lot of coal standing on side tracks 
in transit, and if it can be brought to destination with 


celerity there may be a surplus temporarily. How- 
ever, the market is still strong and the milder 


weather has been a blessing to all factors in the coal 
trade, for it has served to facilitate the movement 
of greatly needed fuel. The high grade eastern bi- 
tuminous coals are selling at premiums. Smokeless 
lump and egg have sold freely at $2.25 mines this 
week, or $4.30, Chicago. 

Anthracite coal has shared fully in the almost 
frenzied demand for coal this month. Western dock 
interests have been rather amazed at the volume of 
orders that have been piling in on them all the month. 
These orders have been far greater than could be 
filled promptly. And unless some of the orders are 
cancelled, a considerable percentage in fact, the ag- 
gregate of western anthracite trade this winter will 
exceed that of any recent year. The receipts of an- 
thracite coal in the West by all-rail shipment have 
fallen off sharply, the shipments being considerably 
less than western distributers have asked for. This 


indicates a present and recent call for coal in all 
parts of the country in excess of the present supply, 
a tremendous demand that is traceable directly to the 
remarkable sub-zero weather during the first half of 
the month, and the accompanying and subsequent 
snow storms. 
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My man an’ 


me for thirty year 
Fave hiked it up the hill, 

An’ side by side, an’ bound an’ 
As was our youthful will. 

He come upon me like a dream 
Of that I hoped to be— 

An’ so we stood, for ill or good 


tied, 


Made one, my man an’ me. 


It was a rosy way we went 
When life was in the dawn; 

I heard the birds, I heard the words 
A young wife feeds upon. 

His arm was ’round about my waist, 
He led me tenderly— 

‘Twas long ago we traveled so 
The road, my man an’ me. 


For though we travel side by side 
We travel now apart— 

For older wives live lonely lives 
An’ hunger in the heart. 

*Twas long ago I felt the kiss 
In youth he give so free— 

Still side by side, but years divide 
Us two, my man an’ me. 


Yet once he held my hand in his: 
We knelt beside a cross, 

Together knelt, together felt 
An’ shared a common loss. 

An’ there was four instead of two 
(Or so it seemed to be) 

Yes, there was four—the babe I bore, 
My God, my man an’ me. 


The river yon is covered now 
With Winter’s ice an’ snow; 

Upon its breast no lilies rest 
Where lilies used to blow. 

But underneath the Winter’s ice 
The waters flow as free 

As in the Spring we heard ’em sing 
Their song, my man an’ me. 


So age may sit upon his lips 
An’ cool the speech of youth. 
An’ yet I know he promised so 
To love, an’ spoke the truth. 
The Winter days of life may chill 
The ways of such as we; 
But ’neath the cold the love of old 
Still warms my man an’ me. 





Cost of Saving Mill Waste Products. 


CuicaGco, ILL., Jan, 20.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Your table of “approximate costs” in the article dealing 
with costs of saving mill waste products is of exceptional 
interest to me. T ‘he conclusions reached are logical. 
verily believe some day that lumbermen will realize the 
possibility and profitability of handling their logs more 
economically, possibly somewhat after the fashion you sug- 


gest. Every lumberman should realize that every foot of 
lumber rescued from present waste should be chargeable 


only with the actual cost of the rescue work. ‘That is, if by 
advantage in handling he can secure 210 feet of lumber from 
logs of ‘size and quality which previously yielded only 200 
feet, he is adding 5 per cent to the product, without adding 
5 per cent to the cost. This is the meat of the argument 
advanced in the article to which reference is made. 

Now having agreed with you and the author of 
Saving Mill Waste Products” 
agree? 

You advocate thin slabbing 


“Costs of 
may I be permitted to dis- 


and the manufacture of the 


, most valuable piece of square edged stock the thin slab will 


produce. You also advocate closer trimming. The last 
paragraph of the article appears to limit its application to 
the pine mills of the South and the fir and pine manufac- 
turers of the West in that you exempt white pine and hard- 
wood operators. 

Desiring to be consistent I will confine my discussion to 
yellow pine. We are manufacturing stock widths in mul- 
tiples of 2 inches and stock lengths in multiples of 2 feet, 6 
feet and longer. Now watch the process: 

We put a 17-inch log on the carriage; that is, it is 17 
inches at the small end inside the bark and 21 inches at 
the butt inside the bark. ‘The first cut takes off a slab 
three inches thick at the butt and tapering off to nothing at 
about 10 to 12 feet. The second cut runs through and an 
inch board drops on the rolls. This second cut will make 
a strip about 10 feet long and possibly 6 inches wide, the 
remainder being edged and trimmed off. I have never com- 
puted the cubical solid contents of such a cut, but I believe 
we eliminated about 65 per cent of it. While we have 
stopped to consider this second cut the carriage has been 
moving and a third board drops. What will we do with it? 
It shows a 4-inch face at the small end and a 10-inch face 
at the butt. Shall it be edged to a 4-inch strip 16 feet 
long, a 6-inch strip 14 feet long, or a 8-inch strip 10 feet 
long, and what shall we do with the edgings themselves? 
Make them into lath? Cut out some special size for what 
purpose we know not, or send them to the burner? 

Take the next cut and you have the real problem: Say 
it is 9 inches at the small end and 16 inches at the large 
end. If we edge them to an 8-inch, 10-foot strip we lose 
one-half of the piece and that, it should be understood, is 
about the biggest size that can be made. 

An inch board, 16 inches at the butt and tapering to 9 
inches at the narrow end, contains approximately 16 feet 
of lumber. If a defect be disclosed necessitating cutting off 
4 feet it would make a 1 by 10, 12 feet long, containing 10 
feet of lumber. Ordinarily a board must be square edge. 
The heart face of a side board contains a larger superficial 
area than the sap face, but the size of the piece is regulated 
by the sap face area. 

Take a log 12 feet long and in the process of reduction to 
lumber a defect 28 inches from one end is encountered. 
This necessitates trimming four feet from some of the 
mper A part of the trimmings may be suitable for manu- 
facturing lath, but we have eliminated 3314 per cent of the 
face of the lumber by trimming it to 8 feet. If we trim to 
9 feet the loss would be 25 per cent and the defective end 
worthless unless used for the manufacture of 82-inch lath, 
for which the demand is small, or it could be put into some 
special stock. 

Now the point I am getting at is this: The actual waste 
in present methods of manufacture run up into big  per- 
centages, showing losses of 40 to 60 per cent of the cubical 
volume of the side cuts or a loss of 20 to 33 per cent of the 
greatest possible square edge stock. 

I have watched many refuse conveyors and have seen 
edgings from inch stock about an inch square at the small 
end and 1 by 6 at the large end. You could probably get a 
flooring strip 4 inches wide and 6 or 9 feet long from some 
of these edgings. If we were manufacturing flooring in the 
same way the hardwood people do we could use such waste, 
but we do not operate on that basis. Furthermore these 
edgings are largely sap and would not make the best mate- 
rial in the world for flooring, although they are usually 
clear stock. 

I have watched the white pine mills of the North handle 
logs and they reverse the process you recommend. They 
split the small logs on their main saws and toss them over 
to a horizontal band resaw. ‘They cut thick slabs from their 
larger logs and these are passed over to the resaw. They 
have special facilities for edging and trimming this stoc K. 
I have seen pieces 1 by 3, 18 inches long, come out on the 
sorting table. 

I am not arguing for anything in particular. So long 
as custom shall dictate lumbermen will continue to trim 
7% inches of clear stock down to six inches, eliminating 20 
per cent of the possible board value of the piece. Of course, 
they might stretch a point and put this 74-inch strip into 
the 8-inch pile and it may go through. It would possibly 
make a strong pieece of 8-inch shiplap, but the principle is 
there and it is being practiced every day 

A saving of 4 per cent by means of “thin slabbing and 
extra care “in edging is all right. It would be a good thing 
and I hope every lumberman follows the policy, providing 
it pays, but he ‘will find he will slow down his mill and, 
unless he is a master organizer he will greatly reduce the 
efficiency of his crew. The contrary part of it is that the 
same man who is making such great efforts to increase his 
product by 4 per cent at “the same time is indulging in other 
practices which serve to eliminate anywhere from 10 to 30 
per cent of the possible volume of a side board. By the 
system you recommend you might prevent the dripping at 
the spigot but the flow from the bunghole is not checked. 

Compare operation in yellow pine with the system of 
handling the small timber of the New England states. The 
latter is live sawed and the only thing that. doesn’t reach 
the market is the first thin slab taken off. Much of this 
lumber is used by the manufacturers of packages and is 
handled on a basis that reduces waste to a minimum. If 
all yellow pine was used by one class of trade it would be 
very easy to prepare it to suit the needs of that trade, but 
without any definite knowledge of the purpose for which 
the stock is to be used we are putting millions of feet on 
the yard and in the shed every day and are producing a 
very high standard of lumber, with the natural and seeming- 
ly inevitable loss of a very large part of the log. 

Take a schedule of lumber for the European market and 
sizes are not very specific. They do insist on a fair _per- 
centage of large sizes, but they do not hold the producer 
down to the official widths and lengths which the American 
trade insists upon. 

Take yard stock. Judging by the horror with which the 
retail lumbermen have regarded the proposal to put in odd 
lengths and widths, one is led to conclude that every room 
and every house in the United States is, or should be, ex- 
actly 10, 12, 14, 16 or 18 feet wide, long or square. How 
many of them are? MANUFACTURER, 

PAPAL wn 


Senator Oliver, of Pennsylvania, has presented to the 
Senate a petition from the Lumberman’s Exchange 
of Pittsburgh, urging the ratification of the peace 
treaties with Great Britain and France. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 








TAXATION OF LUMBER AS OCCUPYING LANDING 
PLACE. 

In an action for the collection of a nonresident tax upon 
certain lumber, based upon the allegation that the defendant 
was occupying a landing place in the plaintiff town for the 
purpose of using the “lumber in trade and selling the same 
in open market,” the supreme judicial court of Maine holds 
that, in order to become the subject of taxation under the 
Maine statute, it was not necessary for the lumber in ques- 
tion to have actually occupied the landing place on April 
1, when it became taxable somewhere, but it could have 
been situated upon a sticking ground more than half a mile 
distant, as the evidence showed it was.—TInhabitants of 
Georgetown vs. William E. Hanscome & Co., 79 Atl. R. 379. 


COMPETENCY OF WITNESS TO ESTIMATE STAND- 
ING TIMBER. 


Where a witness expressly stated that he had had no ex- 
perience as an estimator of standing timber, but only as a 
scaler or measurer of logs after they were cut, and that 
from his experience as a scaler he could not with any de- 
gree of accuracy state the quantity of timber on certain 
land, the court of civil appeals of Texas holds that objec- 
tion to the testimony of such witness giving his estimate 
of the quantity of timber cut from the land should have 
been sustained. The court says that it cannot be said that 
it does not require expert knowledge or experience to enable 
one to make a reasonably accurate estimate of the number 
of feet of standing timber upon a particular tract of land. 
The evidence indicated that there are persons who are 
specially trained in estimating the quantity of standing 
timber on any given tract of land, and it cannot be doubted 
that the estimate of a person having such experience or 
training would be much more accurate than that of one with 
no experience on the subject. If the witness had claimed 
to be competent to make the estimate, his experience as a 
scaler and his general knowledge of the timber business 
might have entitled his estimate to admission, and his lack 
of experience as an estimator would have affected the weight 
rather than the admissibility of his testimony ; but, when he 
stated that his experience had not been such as to enable 
him to give a reasonably accurate estimate, his testimony 
should not have been admitted.—Callen ys. Collins, 135 8. 
W. R. 651. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF ORAL TESTIMONY AS TO 
AMOUNT SCALED. 


One who has scaled or measured the timber cut from land 
may testify from his personal knowledge and recollection as 
to the amount thereof. It is not objectionable on the 
ground that the record made by him in the scale book is 
the best evidence of the amount of such timber. The 
memorandum of measurement made in this case was not a 
contract or agreement in writing provable only by the writ- 
ing itself, and the facts stated therein could be proved by 
oral testimony. This memorandum or entry in the scale 
book could not have been received as independent evidence 
of the amount of timber shown by the measurements made 
by the witness, and it therefore necessarily followed that 
oral evidence of the facts upon which said memorandum 
was based was admissible. If the inquiry had been what the 
record in the scale book showed as to the amount of the 
timber, the book itself would have been the best evidence of 
that fact, and the witness’ recollection of what the book 
showed would not have been admissible unless the book was 
shown to have been lost or its nonproduction otherwise suf- 
ficiently accounted for.—Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 
Callen vs. Collins, 185 S. W. R. 651. 


RIGHT TO LIEN FOR MATERIALS USED IN TEM- 
PORARY STRUCTURE. 


Where, preparatory to the construction of a concrete dam, 
a temporary cofferdam was constructed by driving two paral- 
lel rows of piling into the bed of the river and bolting on 
the inner sides of these piles sections of planking, the space 
between the walls being filled with sand and gravel, the 
supreme court of Wisconsin holds that the furnisher to the 
principal contractor of the lumber and timber for such coffer- 
dam was entitled to a mechanic’s lien on the permanent 
dam, as the materials were furnished for, in and about the 
erection and construction of the dam within the meaning of 
the mechanic's lien statute. The court says that it was 
referred to no decisions in any court covering the precise 
point; that it readily confessed that it was a question 
involved in more than ordinary difficulty, and that a decision 
either way could be supported by arguments fairly logical 
and convincing in their nature.—Barker & Stewart Lumber 
Co. vs. Marathon Paper Mills Co., 180 N. W. R. 866. 


MEASURE OF DAMAGES FOR DESTRUCTION OF 
UNMATURED TIMBER BY FIRE. 


In an action brought to recover damages for the de- 
struction of the timber on certain land through alleged 
negligence, the supreme court of Pennsylvania says that 
the cost of restoring the property to its condition before 
the fire, as by reforestation, would not *%e the correct 
standard of measurement of damages but the difference 
in the market value of the real estate for any purpose to 
which a purchaser might devote it. Again, because it 
was shown that the timber on the whole tract had some 
years before been cut and marketed, and at the time 
of the fire the entire acreage was covered by a new 
growth none of it matured as timber, strictly speaking, 
yet much of it sufficient in size to be merchantable for 
certain purposes, it did not follow that what was not 
presently marketable on account of immaturity was with- 
out value. This smaller growth was ripening into mar- 
ketable material and consequently gave added value to 


the land it covered. This could be said of the entire 
growth, since none of it was fully matured. Two stand- 
ards of measurement of loss could not be applied, one for 
the material that was marketable and another for that 
not marketable. The loss was an entire one, and the 
only standard applicable would be one covering every 
element of loss. The realty was affected apart from the 
loss sustained in the destruction of what was presently 
marketable, and the rule above stated should govern.— 
Mahaffey vs. New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, 78 Atl. 148. 





SUFFICIENT CONSIDERATION FOR CONTRACT AND 
RESCISSION. 


Where a contract stated that a lumber company agreed to* 
let certain parties cut all the merchantable pine timber on 
certain land and to pay them $9.25 for all lumber f. o. b. 
cars (board measure) including No. 2 common and better, 
and that said parties should cut, grade and load said lumber 
as the lumber company should direct, the supreme cqurt of 
Arkansas holds that the mutual obligations imposed by the 
contract formed sufficient consideration for entering into it, 
and that a subsequent reciprocal release from those obliga- 
tions likewise formed sufficient consideration for the rescis- 
sion of the contract.—Kilgore Lumber Co. vs. Thomas & 
Hammonds, 135 S. W. R. 858. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


Climatie conditions have left their mark on the sash 
and door trade respecting shipments. However, local 
and outside manufacturers report heavy inquiries for car- 
loads and the estimating departments are well filled up 
with work. Manufacturers are rapidly getting a tine 
on the country trade for spring. Retail dealers who have 
been in attendance at the conventions held the last two 
weeks report an excellent outlook, many of them having 
figures on coming jobs, which indicates that business will 
be better than usual when winter finally breaks up. 
Manufacturers are feeling better than they have for 
some time, which is warranted by the amount of business 
in hand and in sight. It is fully expected that the sur- 
plus will be easily absorbed by the spring and summer 
trade, and it is hoped that values will also be stronger. 

Manufacturers and jobbers in Chicago report that their 
estimating departments are gaining in activity, although 
shipping is not going forward in large volume. Inquiries 
for small lots do not seem to show any falling off. The 
severe weather, which practically put a.stop to building 
in the city and vicinity, has let up in the last day or two, 
with the result that contractors are again pushing mill- 
work forward and millmen are consequently busy in sup- 
plying their wants. There is no gainsaying the fact, 
however, that the preponderance of orders and inquiries 
is of a small lot nature and this want of urgent require- 
ments tends to keep the range of prices low. 

In the Northwest manufacturers report that very little 
sash and door stock is left in the retail yards and they 
expect a fair volume for spring trade, but nothing heavy, 
as a conservative spirit prevails. Jew orders were placed 
by the retailers while in Minneapolis for the convention. 
They seemed slow in placing their spring wants, but in- 
quiries are on the increase. 

In the East it is only natural that under the adverse 
conditions of weather the demand for sash, doors and 
blinds should not be active. In Baltimore, Md., the iast 
week the marked quiet that has prevailed since before 
the holidays was continued, nor is a decided change ex- 
pected for some time. The temperature during the last 
few days has been more agreeable, but every day mercury 
drops below freezing, checking construction work. Manu- 
facturers of sash and doors realize they can not well ex- 
pect a spirited inquiry and they refrain from trying to 
make business at the expense of profits, as is often the 
case, when, according to the calendar, there should be 
plenty of orders out and yet for some reason the trade 
has no snap to it. No actual changes in the list of 
prices have -been made. 

Door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., are fairly busy, consider- 
ing the season, and are looking forward to a large 
amount of work this year, as much construction is 
planned in that city and vicinity and awaits good weather 
for starting. Outside competition is adversely affecting 
Buffalo prices. 

In St. Louis little or no business has been done in ihe 
sash and door line during the last few days. Retail busi- 
ness has been retarded by the recent storms and cold 
weather. It has been almost impossible for traveling 
salesmen to get over their territories and when they do 
they find the retail yards all snowed under. For this 
reason there has been a lull in trade. While planing 
mills are at work, having resumed immediately after 
their holiday closing down, they are confining their oper- 
ations to stock work and advance orders. The prospects, 
however, are most promising. 

At Kansas City, Mo., sash and door prices are reported 
at about bedrock, a condition not justified by the state 
of the market. Buying is normal and the prospects are 
regarded as much better than they were last year. Fig- 











uring on orders is beginning in country and city and 


inquiries for estimates are, starting. Yard stocks are 
reported to be very low in that section. 

Manufacturers at.Tacoma, Wash., say prices are fair 
in the sash and door trade and they are pretty well sup- 
plied with orders. Expectations are for a firmer market 
and higher figures with the moderation of eastern 
weather conditions and opening of spring trade. 

The window glass situation does not show much im- 
provement. Demand is dull and while there has been 
no change in official discounts it is reported that some 
of the operators are discounting the official prices for 
quotations to get the business. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTION 











President F. A. Diggins, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in his regular monthly letter to 
the association says: 

The statement of our business for December, which 
shows that 10,615,201 feet of hardwood lumber was offi- 
cially graded and measured by our licensed inspectors 
during the month, is very gratifying, inasmuch as it 
shows a gain over December, 1909, of 2,950,000 feet, and 
over December, 1910, of 1,655,000 feet. 

The work of the bureau for December we regret to 
Say was not self-sustaining, and it cost the association 
$296.06 more for salaries and expenses than our men 
earned. 

Another calendar year in the life of this association 
has passed, and we submit a statement of our inspection 
business for the year 1911 by months, which is as 
follows: 






September 
Ce, EEE CCRC COC ET 
November 
December 


URAC Rs cicenedapiewerstecesseades.wewwne 126,360,448 “ 

The total amount for the year 1910 was 115,948,111 feet, 
se gain in inspections was 10,412,337 feet for the year 
1911. 

Our books show that the inspection bureau was oper- 
ated at a loss for five months, and at a profit for seven 
months of the year. The net result of the operation was 
a profit of $223.35 to the association. 

This calculation takes into account the salary and ex- 
penses of all our inspectors, including the chief inspector, 
as against the fees and necessary expenses charged our 
patrons for this service. 

It does not include the payments made to patrons 
where a reinspection develops a difference of over 4 per- 
cent in money value between it and the original inspec- 
tion. These payments amount to $1,648.35 for the calendar 
year. 

We have received fourteen applications for member- 
ship during the past month, which makes a total of 108 
since our Memphis convention. 

This financial condition of the association is better than 
usual at this time in the year. After all salaries and all 
obligations of every nature were paid, we had a balance 
of $1,032.71 in the bank January 1, 1912. 

We submit this true statement of the affairs of the 
association to you with the belief that you will in a 
measure feel repaid for the unselfish support you have 
given your executive officers, without which this splen- 
did showing would not be possible. 


Detailed Report. 


The report of lumber inspected during December is as 
follows: 

SALARIED INSPECTORS: Feet. 
Frank R. Buck, Chicago, lll...... sees 254,984 
John J. Lorden, Chicago, Tlll..........e- 342,197 
H. N. Rouse, Chicago, Ill... 
J. C. Shepard, Chicago, IIl., 
J. L. Benson, Little Rock, 
H. W. Miller, Cairo, Ill.... 
W. E. Robinson, St. Louis, } 
A. L. St. Clair, St. Louis, 
W. H. Beckner, Bristol, Tenn.. 
}. E. Gray, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. T. North, Memphis, Tenn.... Bare 
A. B. Baker, Memphis, Tenn............ 
J 









062 
240,605 
733,070 





J. Lee Brannon, Nashville, Tenn.... “ne 

Cc. E. McSmith, New Orleans, La........ 216,684 
D. E. Buchanan, Cincinnati, Ohio....... 261,658 
c. C. Ferguson, Louisville, Ky......... 208,757 


Jos. Patterson, New York City......... 

J. Miller, Buttalo, N. Fs ccc ccdsccicuss 
LL. Stewart, Buaie, Nu. Yi wicves cease 
S. Hamilton, Buffalo, N.Y... cccicc ccc 
F. Thompson, Philadelnhia, Pa...... 
Weeks, Pittsburgh, Pa..........0.% 


yd) * Baa ed 


H. W. Bewler, Boston, Mute..ccsceccscs 
\. G. Langeluttig, Baltimore, Md...... 
W. H. Long. Norfolk, Va 

7 


_~ A. Halk. Detroit, WIC. :65 6005000 tes 
Ed. Borgeson, Minneapolis, Minn........ 
H. A. Hoover, Chief Inspector......... 





6,756,076 


FEE INSPECTORS : 












Geo. R. Dunn, Boston, Mass............ 189,954 
Archibald & Hagadorn, Cheboygan, Mich. 256,003 
J. E. Byrn oF MONG; MCR. 6: c60c cece 12,079 
Chas. Christianson, Manistee, Mich..... 1,461,306 


P. Collier, Boyne. City, Mich. 2.04.00 
J. S. Coman, Menominee, Mich......... 
W. M. Clemens, Trout Lake, Mich....... 
J. M. Gillett, Traverse City, Mich...... 
Grant Harrison, Petoskey, Mich......... 
Geo. A. Hobler, Pellston, Mich.......... 
Peterson & Lovell, Manistee, Mich...... 











Scott & Rieckhoff, Ludington, Mich..... 113, 
Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 659,157 
E. T. Robinson, Richmond, Va......... 7,178 
W. S. Calkins, Shawano, Wis.......... 224,888 
_—— 3,859,125 
10,615,201 





ON THE PROVO RIVER WATERSHED. 


In Utah the most accessible large tract of timber cruised 

and mapped was on the watershed of Provo River. This 
timber consists of Engelmann spruce and lodgepole pine 
and covers 10,146 acres. It averages 10,000 feet to the 
acre and the total estimate amounts to 106,000,000 feet 
b. m. ‘The tract is said to be one of the most accessible 
large tracts in the State, it being entirely feasible by a 
drive of 50 miles to land the logs at the railroad at 
Heber City, where there are good millsite facilities and 
from which point the large consuming markets of Provo, 
Salt Lake City, and Ogden, are less than 100 miles distant 
by rail. 
“ Another cruising party in Utah spent the summer grid- 
ironing the timber on the watershed of Seiver River in the 
southern part of the State. Between 250,000,000 and 300,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine and Douglas fir timber was 
located and mapped. This forest averages about 5,000 feet 
b. m. an acre, the diameter running up to 60 inches in yel- 
low pine and 40 inches in Douglas fir. The logging of the 
Seiver timber is said to involve the construction of a rail- 
road of from 75 to 100 miles to connect with the present 
terminal at Narysvale of the San Pete branch of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. Such a railroad, however, will 
doubtless be part of a line extending into southern Utah, 
where there are great areas of agricultural land in course 
of development, and to the Grand Canyon of the Colerado, 
where on the Kaibab Plateau there is 1,500,000 feet of 
yellow pine and Douglas fir timber awaiting utilization. 

It would seem from the general data at hand that lum- 
bermen, who are looking for new locations, should find a 
profitable field for operations in Utah and southern Idaho. 
Those interested can obtain full information concerning the 
different logging and milling chances of the district by writ- 
ing the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 
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ST. LOUIS FREIGHT RATE HEARING REOPENED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—The hearing on the com 
plaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, the St. 
Louis Furniture Board of Trade, the Millmen’s Associa- 
tion and the Lumber Dealers’ Association of St. Louis. 
against the Anderson & Salem River Railway Co. et al 
asking that the railroads be ordered to amend the ad- 
vance of 1 cent a hundred pounds on lumber shipped 
from southern Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
Oklahoma to St. Louis and which went into effect on 
January 5, 1911, was resumed Tuesday morning, January 
23, at the Jefferson Hotel, before Special Examiner 
Ward Prouty. 

The railroad’s side of the hearing was presented No- 
vember 8 and 9, F. M. Wood and Roy F. Britton being 
the attorneys acting for the carriers. 

The witnesses for the carriers were: James Watson, 
assistant general freight agent, Cotton Belt; KE. K 
Voorhees, assistant general freight agent, Frisco; kK. H 
Calef, assistant general freight agent, St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern; Alex 8S. Greig, vice president and 
general purchasing agent, Frisco, and A. J. Coleman, 
assistant general freight agent, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. 

They contended at that hearing that the advance in 
rates was reasonable; in other words, that the increased 
cost of hauling lumber justified it; that the lumber rate 
was too low, when considered in relation to other com- 
modities; that the carriers were forced to establish uni- 
form rates between East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
and that a reduction to the old rate would affect all of 
the carriers’ revenue to points moving east, compared 
to which the St. Louis traffic was insignificant. 

The railroad companies’ contention in detail is that, 
in view of the fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has established in the case of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company a rate of 16 cents from the blanket 
to Cairo, Ill., Thebes, ete., the present advance on 
lumber moving from the blanket territory is justified by 
reason of the fact that the present operation of their 
trains is via Thebes and over the Illinois division of 
the Iron Mountain and that under the old basis of 18 
cents the carriers received a revenue of 2 cents over 
the established rate authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission to Cairo, Thebes, Gale, etc., to St. 
Louis, out of which they were forced to pay 112 cents a 
hundred pounds for terminal switchings at St. Louis, 
allowing the carriers only % cent for the haul of ap- 
proximately 130 miles from Thebes to St. Louis. Ad- 
vances on other lumber rates were made in uniformity 
with the advances to the blanket rate. 

From the best advice of the lumber interests and the 
railroads combined it is evident that the revenue that 
the lines are receiving for the haul from Thebes to St. 
Louis is not remunerative and which is only % cent a 
hundred pounds, but that the railroads have agreed with 
the lumber interests to establish a rate of 19 cents, 
which allows them 1% cents for the haul of the 130 
miles from Thebes to St. Louis. 

Charles R. Drayton of Washington, D. C., at the 
former hearing was the attorney for the lumbermen and 
Fred H. Wood represented the railroads. 

When the hearing convened at 10 o’clock Mr. Wood 
asked for a continuance, owing to his desire to leave 
this evening for the South with the remains of his 
friend, E. B. Peirce, general solicitor of the Rock Island, 
who was killed on Monday morning at Kinmundy, IIL, 
in a railroad wreck. Mr. Drayton opposed a continuance, 
because it would be a hardship, he said, on several ot 
the witnesses who had come some distance to be present 
at the hearing. It was finally decided to go on with 
the hearing, with Mr. Wood absent on Wednesday but 
returning on Thursday. 


Influences on Rate Absorption. 


E. H. Calef, assistant general freight agent of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, was first called to 
enable him to correct part of his previous testimony. 
He had previously stated that his company absorbed, 
before change in rates, $5 a car on yellow pine or cypress 
and $2 a car on hardwood, the latter when to industries 
on the St. Louis Transfer Railway and to industries 
on the Wabash having tracks with the St. Louis Transfer 
Railway of the Merchants’ Bridge Terminal, but not on 
hardwood to industries on other tracks in St. Louis. 

He said he desired to correct his previous statements 
as to switching absorption at St. Louis by stating that 
on competitive lumber, yellow pine and cypress or hard 
woods, the road absorbed the amount necessary to make 
delivery to the industry, and this was done regardless of 
whose tracks reached the plant providing the industry 
‘was located in the switching limits. On yellow pine and 
cypress originating at local points on the Iron Mountain 
or its connections they absorbed up to $5 a car to make 
delivery to the industry wherever located within the 
switching limits of St. Louis, and on hardwood origin- 
ating at local points on the Iron Mountain and its con 
nections they did not absorb the switching unless the 
industry receiving the hardwoods from local points on 
the Iron Mountain or its connections was located on the 
St. Louis Transfer Railway or the Wabash Railtoad and 
had tracks with the St. Louis Transfer Railway or the 
Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Railway, in which case they 
did absorb $2 a car to such industries on such local 
hardwood but did not absorb any amount on hardwoods 
originating at Iron Mountain local points or local points 
on its connections when consigned to industries on tracks 
of the other terminals in St. Louis. 

On and after January 10, 1911, they absorbed on yel- 
low pine and cypress and hardwoods the amount neces- 
sary to make delivery to the industry within switching 


limits of St. Louis when competitive. 

When yellow pine and cypress were non-competitive— 
originating at local points on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern or connections—they absorbed up to 1 cent 
a hundred to make delivery to any industry receiving 
within the switching limits of St. Louis. On hardwoods 
from local points, on the Iron Mountain or connections, 
they absorbed up to 1 cent if necessary to make delivery 
to industries within the switching limits of St. Louis. 

Since January, 1911, they have absorbed 1 cent only 
When that is necessary, paying less than that sum when 
delivering line’s charge is less than 1 cent per hundred; 


that is, $2 a car, making less than 1 cent per hundred on’ 


the weight of the car. To make this matter clear, Mr. 
Calef wished to state that the Iron Mountain & Southern 
brought in hardwoods during the first six months of 1910 
less than four days—from Missouri points on its lines 
and connections 89,242,420 pounds, of which 19,375,070 
were competitive and 69,867,350 pounds non-competitive. 
During the same period of 1911 the Iron Mountain 
brought in of hardwoods from Missouri points 167,894,- 
064 pounds, of which 26,173,785 pounds were competitive 
and 141,894,064 competitive. On 69,867,350 in 1910 the 
Iron Mountain did not absorb switching except when 
industries were on the St. Louis Transfer Railway or 
Wabash Railway and on the greater tonnage of 1911, 
141,720,279 pounds, it did absorb switching. 

What is stated as applying to hardwoods from Mis- 
souri will apply also from Arkansas, Louisiana, the non- 
competitive hardwoods from Arkansas in 1911 being 44,- 
457,824 pounds; from Louisiana 6,069,349, the total non- 
competitive hardwoods in 1911 amounting to 192,247,- 
452, on which they increased switching absorptions ex- 
cept to the extent of shipments consigned to industries 
on St. Louis Transfer Railway or Wabash Railway. 

Mr. Calef said that what is said of hardwoods applies 
to eottonwood and gum, the total noncompetitive for 
1911 amounting to 27,544,550 pounds from Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. On yellow pine and cypress 
the only additional absorption is on cars weighing in 
excess of 50,000 pounds from noncompetitive points. All 
the tonnage from all points for 1910 and 1911 is cov- 
ered by a statement which he will file. 

E. K. Voorhees, assistant general freight agent of the 
Frisco, then followed in order to make some changes in 
the statements he had given at the former hearing, cover- 
ing the movement of hardwoods and yellow pine. 





Relative Rates on Yellow Pine. 


John R. Walker, president of the Lumbermen’s Bureau, 
of Washington, D. C., was then put on the stand by the 
lumbermen. He stated that his bureau compiled lumber 
tariffs used by the lumbermen. His testimony covered 
the difference in mileage statements made in various 
cases and the difference in increase and decrease in 
hardwoods from the centers of production. He presented 
a statement showing that the average center of move- 
ment of yellow pine to St. Louis was 565 miles south of 
St. Louis, and that the rate of 19 cents a hundred was 
too high on the basis of the haul; that there was prac- 
tically no change in the switchmg charges since the 
change in rates; that the absorption was only a com- 
petitive proposition between the roads themselves; and 
that the rates to East St. Louis and St. Louis were prac- 
tically equalized. He also introduced a_ typewritten 
statement showing the relationship which had been main- 
tained during the last twenty years between the rates 
to St. Louis, Cairo and Thebes and the changes which 
had taken place. Mr. Walker commented on the rates 
to St. Louis from representative southern milling points 
west of the river, located on the defendant lines, and 
compared them with the rates from equidistant southern 
milling points east of the river, and claimed that the 
rates west of the river were excessive. He continued 
his testimony by comparing the f. o. b. values east of 
the river and the f. o. b. values west of the river. He 
said that the list of mill values showed that the lumber 
trade was in no condition to stand a raise of rates. 

Mr. Wood then cross-examined Mr. Walker at length, 
laying particular stress on his statement as to distance 
of haulage. 

At this point a recess was taken until 2 0’clock. 


Local Testimony. 


After recess Mr. Walker took the stand only long 
enough to correct a portion of his morning testimony 
dealing with the movement of lumber from certain 
points in Arkansas. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Powe Lumber Co., President 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, director in the Lumber- 
men’s Club and chairman of the traffic committees of 
both organizations, was then called. 

After a few preliminary statements he presented a 
comparative statement showing the total number of fect 
shipped from St. Louis and received at St. Louis during 
1910 and 1911. The statement was practically the same 
as published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the last 
of December each year. He testified that in consequence 
of the advance of freight rates a great quantity of lum- 
ber has been shipped direct from the mills to the con- 
sumers instead of coming to St. Louis, hence receipts 
had fallen off at St. Louis. He explained that the local 
sales yards were essential to the mills in the South be- 
cause there were so many grades and lengths in a car 
that an assembling yard was necessary, and that St. 
Louis was the logical point for that purpose; that St. 
Louis was recognized as a big distributing center for 
this part of the country; that lumber dries more quickly 
in St. Louis than at the mills, and that one reason why 
it was sent to St. Louis was to dry it out, and hence the 
1 cent a hundred advance in freight rates would eventu- 


ally hurt St. Louis as an assembling market; that the 
car situation was better here than in the South because 
it was hard to get cars in the South at certain periods 
during the year and that here they were obtainable most 
ot the time. 

Mr. Powe stated that all through the Southwest St. 
Louis was discriminated against since the 1 cent ad- 
vance. He ‘said that the small mills would go out of 
business if they did not ship as they had been doing; 
that prior to the advance mills could get a better price 
in St. Louis than at other points; that he was handi- 
capped in the purchase of, lumber as low as he had 
bought before the advance; that the railroads were do- 
ing themselves an injustice by increasing and enforcing 
the rate increase. He said that the advanced rate in- 
crease was averaging him an increase of from $4 to $6 
a car. He went at some length into an explanation as to 
in what territory he sold lumber, where he bought his 
tumber, ete. 

Mr. Wood cross-examined him for some time on many 
of the statements he made and brought out the answers 
more fully than at first. 

Roland F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., an 
officer of the Lumbermen’s Club and a member of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange; George H. Cottrell, secretary of 
the American Hardwood Lumber Co., and Henry Boeck- 
eler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., testified along the 
same lines as Mr, Powe, Mr. Boeckeler in particular go- 
ing into details of the discrimination against being able 
to sell in the 100 mile zone around St. Louis, the ab- 
sorption of switching charges, what difference the ad- 
vance in freight rates had made with his company, ete. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Boeckeler’s testimony a recess 
was taken until Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS. 

At 10 o’clock Wednesday morning Roy F. Britton, 
in the absence of Mr. Wood, represented the carriers. 

Henry A. Boeckeler was cross-examined by Mr. 
Britton. Mr. Boeckeler, who had been requested to 
do so by Mr. Britton just before adjournment Tues- 
day afternoon, furnished a statement showing the 
locations of the various St. Louis yards and on what 
roads they were situated. ‘Lhe proportion of lumber 
his company bought from small mills during 1910 and 
1911, he stated, was 60 per cent. He considered a 
small mill one of 50,000 teet daily. He told of the 
number of mills his concern bought from in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Louisiana, and said that the 
advance in rates had hurt its business to the extent 
of about $5,000 the last year; that the bridge arbi- 
trary hurt its business going east, which was 15 per 
cent of its entire business, and that it limited its 
territory and had given points like Cairo and Memphis 
an advantage. 

Charles 4, Thomas, president of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co., testified that the absorption of 
switching charges made no pecuniary difference with 
the company, but the advauce in rates cost it from 
$1,500 to $1,800 last year. The company handled 
about 10,000,000 feet of lumber last year, 4,000,000 
ot which it formerly bought on the west side because 
the rates were advantageous; now it is buying on the 
east side of the river and is shipping as much as 
possible direct from the mills it operates on the east 
side. He told of the advantage of assembling hard- 
wood lumber from the smaller mills; that the smaller 
western mills are compelled to do business with the 
yards, and anything detrimental to St. Louis affected 
the mills, and half of the mills are affected in this 
way. St. Louis, he stated, was better located in a 
natural way than other cities as a lumber center. 
He said that competition would be very strong if the 
advanced rates continued, and that his company’s com- 
petitors at Cairo and Memphis would take advantage 
of the increase in rates. He concluded by stating 
that while the company did more business in 1911 
than in 1910, it did not make as much money. 


Certain Advantage Contrasts. 


W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Co., stated that it had small mills in Crossett 
and Wesson, Ark., of a daily capacity each of 25,000 
feet, and that it sold a great deal of the output in 
carload lots direct from those mills. It had no 
assembling yards in St. Louis. Formerly 30 per cent 
of its lumber came to St. Louis; now it is shipping 
only about 10 per cent to this point. Buyers here will 
not pay the price they did before the advance in rates. 
His company preferred to sell in St. Louis, since it 
was nearer to the mills and other points and he was 
better acquainted here than elsewhere. It had an 
advantage of 1 cent a hundred over the St. Louis yards 
in the.common markets. He finished his testimony by 
stating that he got a better price now in Chicago and 
Milwaukee than he does in St. Louis, and that he 
could ship to Milwaukee at the same rate that he 
shipped to Chicago. 

Graham Stewart, of the St. Maurice Lumber Co., 
testified that St. Louis had been his company’s best 
market and that it continued to ship here, although 
it had to assume half of the advance in rates itself. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Co., testified that his company got most of its 
lumber from the west side of the river and half of 
its business was local. He stated that recently a 
large mail order house of Chicago had established an 
extensive yard in Cairo, because from that point it 
could get advantages which otherwise would have 
accrued to St. Louis but for the rate status between 
the towns and southwestern points of origin. The 
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advance in freight rates had already cost his company 
about $5,000. 
At this point a recess was taken until 2 0’clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S HEARING. 


When the afternoon hearing was resumed Mr. Seidel 
gave some data as to the number of cars his company 
had shipped out of St. Louis during 1910 and 1911; 
the points from which the lumber was obtained; that 
it bought 35 to 40 per cent from small mills, and that 
it had had no competition since the 19-cent rate went 
into effect. 

Thomas E. Powe was recalled to give the percentage 
of shrinkage of hardwood lumber. 

Attorney Drayton for the lumbermen then offered as 
exhibits letters from the following St. Louis lumber con- 
cerns: O’Neil Lumber Co., Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
Johanning Lumber Co., Funk Lumber Co., Haffner 
Manufacturing Co. and Stephen J. Gavin, showing the 
practical effects of the abolition of local switching 
charges in dollars and cents. 

KE, C. Meier, traffic manager of the Banner Buggy 
Co., St. Louis, testified that that company consumed 
about 422 cars of lumber, principally hardwood lum- 
ber, a year, and during the last year had to absorb 
the advance in freight rates in buying; that this in- 
crease in cost of lumber affected competition, espe- 
cially along the Ohio River, and that his company’s 
biggest competitor was the Hercules Buggy Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

John R. Walker, being recalled, told at length of 
the freight rates and their fluctuations during the 
last few years and the disadvantages in freight rates 
against St. Louis. Mr. Walker was cross-examined at 
length by Attorney Britton. 

Attorney Drayton then stated that he was through 
with his side of the case. It was decided to file affi- 
davits covering the subject matter of the letters pre- 
sented by Attorney Drayton as exhibits, on the differ- 
ence in the switching charges during 1910 and 1911. 

The hearing here adjourned until Thursday morning 
at 10 o’clock, when the carriers will offer their re- 
buttal testimony. 


RATE HEARING RESUMED THURSDAY. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—When the hearing was re- 
sumed Thursday morning J. D. Watson, assistant general 


freight agent of the Cotton Belt System, was placed on 
the stand to give some rebuttal testimony. He was cross 
examined by Attorney Wood. He testified, in part, that 
his road did not recognize any fixed relation between St. 
Louis and Cairo rates. The differential against St. 
Louis is now 8 cents, whereas it was formerly 2 cents. 
Referring to his previous testimony in regard to the re- 
duction in January, 1912, and the rate from Garland City, 
Ark., to Cairo, he testified that there were probably fif- 
teen mills in the territory surrounding Garland City 
affected by the reduced rates. In answer to a question, 
he said there were probably 200 mills on the Cotton Belt 
and its connections which were not concerned in this 
reduction, 

On close questioning he said there were probably four 
hardwood mills on the Cotton Belt benefitted by the 
reduction. He added that the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway was also concerned in this reduction to Cairo. 
He showed on a map each of three districts, extending 
from North Dakota to the Atlantic Coast, and the relative 
freight rates on lumber to points in that territory, from 
Cairo and St. Louis, respectively, as shown by combina- 
tion rates, basing on those two gateways. 

In district No. 1, except along the Mississippi River, 
Grand Rapids, Stillwater and most of the :arge consum- 
ing points, St. Louis was favored. In district No. 2, ex- 
tending from Conneaut, Ohio, to Buffalo, N. Y., showed 
a disadvantage from St. Louis of one-half cent to repre- 
sentative points. In district No. 3, to New York and 
other points along the Atlantic Coast, Cairo had the 
advantage. Questioned as to the reasons for the reduc- 
tion in rates to Cairo and the advance of one cent to St. 
Louis, the witness, after being questioned by Special 
Examiner Prouty, said that in addition to increased haul, 
consequent on the cutting of the timber further back 
toward the Gulf Coast, the absorption of the St. Louis 
switching charge had to be taken into account, in addi- 
tion to the bridge arbitrary. He stated upon being 
reminded by Attorney Wood that the eighteen cent rate 
to St. Louis was too low. Illustrating the handling of 
freight into St. Louis from a cost viewpoint, he said 
the Cotton Belt had to pay the Terminal Railway Asso- 
ciation one and one-half cents a hundred, which on a 
60,000-pound ear he figured at $9; that it had to pay $6 
for absorption of switching charge, too, in the case in 
point—the Wabash Union track, making a total charge 
of $15. He admitted that the Cotton Belt is a proprie- 
tory member of the Terminal Railway Association. The 


Terminal’s tracks are its own tracks and he also admitted 
if a carload of lumber was shipped to Chicago its destina 
tion would be to Chicago and not to some point outside. 

The rate in the Chicago instance and St. Louis instance 
also would cover delivery into St. Louis and Chicago. 

i. H. Calef, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain roads, testified that there 
are 432 or 436 users of lumber in St. Louis, that buy in 
carload quantities. He had obtained his information 
from various lumber manufacturing concerns in St. Louis. 

The Business Men’s League of St. Louis filed an inter 
vention on behalf of the lumbermen and its members. 

The hearing was concluded at about one o’clock. The 
attorneys are given sixty days in which to file their briefs 
With the understanding that, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so orders, the time will be extended sixty 
days at the request of the railroads and arguments will 
follow later. 





FLATHEAD RESERVATION APPROPRIATION 
ASKED. 


Kor the protection and manufacture of timber on the 
Flathead Indian Reservation in Montana the Interior 
Department has asked of Congress an appropriation of 
$20,000. It is proposed to purchase sawmill and logging 
equipment, to employ persons to manufacture and lumber 
burned timber on the reservation and to protect the re- 
maining timber from fire and trespass. The money is 
to be paid back to the Government from the sale of 
Indian lands and timber on the reservation. The de- 
partment says considerable timber was killed or injured 
by the fires of 1910 on this reservation. Only a small 
quantity was disposed of through sale on the stump, and 
it is said to be impossible to sell more than a small part 
of it in this way. The timber will soon begin to de- 
preciate. There are two sawmills on the Flathead reser- 
vation, at Jocko and Ronan, but the machinery is un 
satisfactory. The department says there is need of a 
portable mill near the southwest corner of the reservation 
for the manufacture of ‘dead timber which can not be 
brought to the other mills. The purchase of new material 
and the shifting of machinery at the two mills is neces 
sary to fit up three mills, 

It is estimated the Flathead Indians own timber valued 
at $4,000,000. The appropriation for the support of the 
Flathead is too small for any extensive timber operation. 





PROBLEMS OF PROFIT IN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURE. 


Grading Not a Matter of Sentiment—Oak Rule a Serious Problem to Be Solved by Manufacturers—Education of 


The question of grades in hardwood manufacture is 
not one of sentiment. It is not, as some seem to believe, 
a matter of theory. The maintenance of sound, well ad- 
vised grades is in fact the basis of the manufacturer’s 
profit, particularly at a time like the present, when com- 
petition is keen and the producer must narrow his mar- 
gin of profit and compensate himself by closer utilization 
of the log. 

The most serious grading problem with which we are 
confronted just now is the oak rule. The chaotic con- 
dition of the oak market is in large measure directly at- 
tributable to the lack of uniformity in oak grading, and 
that condition is costing both oak producers and con- 
sumers money. It is one phase of the problem that we 
hope to adjust at Cincinnati next week, when manu- 
facturers, distributors and consumers will have an op- 
portunity to confer. 

Where Product Should be Finished. 


From the manufacturer’s viewpoint this and other sim- 
ilar problems must be solved or producers of hardwoods 
will be driven into the very thing many of us are most 
anxious to avoid—cutting up our stock. Personally, I 
am strongly opposed to any move in that direction. | 
believe that the processes of finishing the product, can be 
carried on to better advantage in the large centers that 
at the mills. The hardwood lumber producer can well 
afford to devote his entire energy to making lumber 
on established grades, leaving the cutting up to the con- 
sumer. But the consumer must be equipped to work up 
the waste that accumulates from his factory operation or 
must be able to turn it over to some other consumer at a 
profit. The factory that produces only one thing—chairs, 
for example—can not afford to use all the stock it is 
compelled to buy, nor can it afford to burn up its waste. 
It must be equipped to cut the stock handled to the very 
best possible advantage, and then must find an outlet for 
whatever can not be used in its own business. 


The Consumer’s Requirements, 

To bring about the education of the consumer along 
these lines is one of the objects of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. We do not want to see a repeti- 
tion of what happened in the softwood trade when the 
manufacturer was forced in self-protection to invade the 
field of the local planing mill to such_an extent that the 





the Consumer Must Be Brought About. 





[By R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.] 

operation of a planing mill today is in most instances a 
profitless business. 

We are working in the Manufacturers’ Association for 
a better understanding of the consumer’s’ requirments. 
And it is important first of all that the consumer shall 
understand his own requirements. He must be made to 
realize that timber costs money and that running a saw- 
mill is an expensive operation; that the timber is not 
growing any better and that the supply is growing 





R. H. VANSAN®: 
Of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., (Ine.), Ashland, Ky. 


scarcer. The hardwood manufacturer can not be expected 
to manufacture his lumber according to tradition; he 
must not be expected to supply a grade or a grade and 
a half better stock than is really needed for a particular 
purpose. He must make a profit out of his sawmill if he 
is to stay in business, and his chief problem is to find a 
market for his lower grades, the percentage of which in- 
creases year after year. There never was any reason for 
supplying No. 2 to the ‘box trade when No. 3 would 
serve the purpose, but the process of education took time 
and energy. The same situation exists today with the 


other classes of consumers, and it must be met in the 
same way. 
Relative Proper Channels for Trade. 

Whether the manufacturer sells direct to the consumer 
or caters to the wholesale trade, he is going to make those 
grades of lumber that are actually required for consump 
tion. If he can not market his output on that basis he is 
hound, sooner or later, to become a consumer and to ap- 
ply his own knowledge of the manufacturing business to 
working up the stock for market. 
the very thing we ought to avoid. The trade knows my 
position on the question, which is most strongly evidenced 
by the fact that our company does not operate even a 
planing mill. 


As I have said, that is 


We are producing hardwood lumber on 
legitimate, recognized grades, and we are anxious to keep 
our business in its present channels. 

Influence of Definite Grades, 

The cleancut wholesaler buys and sells on the same 
grades. He makes his profit on the difference between 
buying and selling price, not on what he can get out of 
mixing grades and taking advantage of both manufac 
turer and consumer, And in every case where the whole 
saler sells on grades he should deliver the grades he buys 
or he is a grade mixer and is not entitled to considera 
tion. If he does deliver straight grades he should be 
willing to help the lumber manufacturer educate the con- 
sumer in closer utilization; likewise he should indorse 
any grade that the manufacturer may establish so long 
as it suits the consumer’s requirements. 

As far as the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
concerned, it is going ahead on these lines. It weleomes 
the manufacturer who is honestly trying to make good 
lumber, marketable on established grades, the wholesaler 
who is willing to put aside grade juggling and such 
methods and to stick to legitimate methods, and the con 
sumer who is willing to learn and who sees the futility of 
demanding and using—thereby wasting—better lumber 
than his business calls for. The association may not be 
able to make every man honest who enters its ranks, but 
it can and eventually will bring about honest methods in 
the manufacturing and distributing of hardwood lumber. 

I believe the convention at Cincinnati next week will 
be the best ever held by the organization in point of 
attendance and in the results accomplished. 

R. H. VANSANT. 
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RESUMPTION OF YELLOW PINE OUSTER SUIT HEARING. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—The hearing of the 
State’s ouster suit against the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association on the ground that it is a trust and 


restrains trade was resumed here Monday before R, M. 
Reynolds, of Marshall, special commissioner. The suit 
was brought five years ago by Herbert 8S. Hadley, then 
attorney gene ral of Missouri, but now governor of that 
State. Testimony was taken by the State last summer 
here and in St. Louis and Jefferson City. R. A. Long 
and Charles S. Keith were examined before the commis- 
sioner as to the methods of the association. The State 
was represented by John T’, Atkinson, assistant attorney 
general, and Judge James B. Gantt, special counsel. 
Arrayed in opposition were W. C. Searritt, John H. 
Lueas, W. T. Johnson, W. R. Thurmond, Massey Holmes, 
Judge J. S. Botsford, William T. Stocking and Walter H. 
Saunders, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Searritt in his opening statement outlined the de- 
He asserted the State’s pleadings had been vague 
and general and that it had not outlined a theory, either 
of law or of faet, for a contention that the defendant 
companies had violated the law. Further, he said: 

The State apparently is contending that the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has been endeavoring to lessen 
the amount of lumber trade in this State and the, amount 
of lumber on the market. The State’s evidence has failed 
to sustain that contention and the 


fense. 


evidence for the de- 


ense will not bear primarily on that phase. ‘ 
We also infer that the State seeks to convict on the 
erounds that members of the association have sought to 


create a monopoly to 
spectfully submit that tl 
of thre or four gentlemen not 
opinions as witnesses in this case. 


Association Denies Mononoly. 


maintain regulated prices. We re- 
that stand is based on the testimony 
qualified to give expert 






Mr. Searritt said the defense would go fully into that 
part of the case, purposing to show that monopoly or 
regulated prices never were produced nor intended to be 
produced by the association. In fact, Mr. Scarritt said, 
the effect of the association’s activities had been just the 
opposite of creating a monopoly. He said the classifica- 
tion of lumber adopted by the association and its stand- 
ardization of forms had been of direct and substantial 
aid to the consumer and the retailer, permitting them to 
set bids on any grade of yellow pine lumber, in any 
form, from as many manufacturers as they desired, thus 
benefiting by competitive prices while being assured of 
standard products. } 

Mr. Searritt said the association had exploited yellow 
pine, almost unknown thirty years ago as a building ma- 
terial, and that its standardized torms and grade classi- 


fications had been adopted by nearly 17,000 mills, most 
of them not in the association. He asserted the defense 
would show ‘‘aetive and fierce competition’’ among mem- 
bers of the association, and an inereasing expense for 
salesmen required to meet the demands of that competi- 
tion, and added that figures would be submitted to show 
the selling prices were at variance on similar classifica- 
tions of lumber. 

The first witness was C. H. Nold, of St. Joseph, Mo., a 
retail lumber dealer. He testified he bought yellow pine 
generally by submitting specifications to a list of manu- 
facturers; that the prices quoted by members of the asso- 
ciation were at variance on an average of about $2 a 
thousand feet and sometimes would show as much as $5 
difference, and that the Market Report—a paper the 
State had contended was used to regulate the prices on 
lumber by its price lists—had nothing to do with the 
prices so far as he could see. He said the selling prices 
of yellow pine ordinarily were below those quoted in the 
Report. 

L. F. Jordan, formerly purchasing agent for the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., testified he always had found 
sharp competition among members of the association. 
Mr. Jordan said it was his province to purchase the vari- 
ous materials used by the shops of the Kansas City 
Southern at the time covered by his testimony. He said 
all materials had increased in price between 1905 and 
1907. Pig iron had advanced from $16 to $24 a ton, and 
copper had risen from 15 cents to 25 cents a pound. 
Yellow pine had gone up, too; the increase being $2 to 
#5 a thousand feet. But it was Mr, Jordan’s judgment 
that yellow pine had not advanced as much in proportion 
as other materials. 

As to the Market Report—or Price Current, or Price 
List—Mr. Jordan assured Mr. Searritt and the commis- 
sioner that publication had absolutely nothing to do with 
prices, so far as he could see. The prices were based 
purely on competition, he said. 

Other witnesses gave testimony similar to that of Mr. 
Jordan and Mr. Nold. The witnesses included George 
Fowler, Kansas City; Julius Seidel, St. Louis; A. D. 
Jewett, Des Moines; W. I. Miller, Topeka, and Charles 
S. Ash, Topeka. 





State’s Attorney Surprised. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 25.—Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Co., testified for the 
defense in the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


ouster suit Thursday. He said that while there were 
17,359 producing sawmills in America, only 224 belonged 
to the association. 

‘*¥vould it be possible for such an association to fix 
the price of lumber?’’ W. C. Searritt, attorney for the 
lumbermen, asked. 

‘¢The charge is absurd to any one familiar with the 
lumber business,’’? Mr. Keith said. 

Mr. Keith showed that he had made a careful analysis 
of the business and rather surprised the state’s attorneys 
by the mass of figures at his command to support his 
statements. 

From the invoice sheets of 13 large yellow pine com- 
panies Mr. Keith had gathered 2,892 cases of duplicate 
sales—where two companies had sold on the same day 
the exact quality of lumber. Of those duplicate sales, 
Mr. Keith testified, instead of being of one fixed price 
as the state charged, there had been variations ranging 
from 25 cents to $7 in 96 per cent of the cases. 

‘1 was astounded at what my investigation showed,’’ 
Mr. Keith added. ‘‘I found variations in my own office 
ot $4.50 on duplicate sales.’’ 

Charts Introduced. 

Mr. Keith introduced in evidence a number of charts 
he had prepared to show that the price of yellow pine 
had not increased as much as the prices of other com- 
moditits in the same period of years. 

One chart showed that between 1894 and 1908 the 
price of yellow pine had decreased 16 times. The state 
charged that the price had been steadily advanced in this 
period. Between 1896 and 1902 the price of light hogs 
had inereased more than double the advance in the price 
of yellow pine, and at the close of 1910 the price of light 
hogs had gone up 78 per cent more than the increase in 
the price of yellow pine. 

Another chart showed by dotted lines over the period 
between 1904 and 1907 the volume of freight cars built 
and the volume of houses built in this country, and the 
fluctuations of the prices in yellow pine in the same 
period. By this chart it was shown that the volume of 
building increased at a ratio far in excess of the increase 
of the price of pine, and that when the building of houses 
and ears fell off in the panic of 1907 the price of pine 
fell off in the same ratio. 

Robert Fullerton, a Des Moines (Iowa) retailer, W. C. 
Bullard, of Omaha, Neb., and C. W. Downey, of Chicago, 
also testified. The hearing probably will end this week. 
With the termination of the present session the ease will 
have been about two-thirds finished. 





YEAR’S WORK IN FOREST SERVICE REVIEWED BY CHIEF. 


The annual report of Henry 8. Graves, Chief Forester, 
just issued, presents in a forceful manner the impor- 
tant relation between the conduct of the lumber indus- 
try proper and the forestry and wood utilization work 
being done by the Forest Service. Much preliminary 
work has been done; the foundation has been laid for 
great and permanent progress in these two branches 
of a great work—conservation. This preliminary work 
has been slow, expensive and meager in practical mate- 
rial results. Because of its lack of direct pecuniary 
returns and because the benefits accrue not to the 
lumber industry only, nor to the present generation, 
but to the whole nation and to all future generations. 
The United States Government has financed and 
through the Forest Service has directed this work, 
and it has been indispensable to the making of perma- 
nent progress. 

The Service expended in 1911, $5,919,939.96, and 
received in returns from all sources, $2,026,906.15. 
These receipts it should be explained are the returns 
from sales of timber and other privileges, for the work 
performed by the Service in general is conservation 
rather than production. Some statements made by 
the Chief Forester in his report are eloquently sugges- 
tive. For example, he states that ‘‘an average annual 
increase of only 6 cents a thousand feet for the 518,- 
000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber on the national 
forests (exclusive of Alaska) would be equivalent to 
$30,000,000 added each year to the value of the present 
stand. There is also the increase which takes place 
through the growth of small timber. The Government 
can well afford, in consideration of the rising value 
of its property, to give it protection, irrespective of 
what the forests are now bringing in. It would be 
inexcusable folly to do otherwise.’ 

Answering the self-propounded query, ‘‘ Why can not 
the receipts be largely increased to meet the ex- 


penses?’’ the Forester declares that ‘‘The market is 
now glutted through overproduction from private 
lands. To sell public timber when it is not really 


needed, at prices below its value and under conditions 
which would be injurious to the forest itself, thus 
sacrificing the great public reserve, which will be 
badly needed later on, would be nothing less than a 
betrayal of the people’s trust.’’ 

Lumbermen doubtless know, though the public does 
not, why they persist in cutting timber and putting 
it on the market at a loss. The consumer does not 
believe the lumberman when he states this to be a 
fact. The consumer believes or affects to believe 
that the private owner of timber is in the same posi- 
tion with respect to conservation that the government 
is. That he is not, is indicated by the statement of 
the Chief Forester that ‘‘the requirements imposed in 
Service contracts for the perpetuation of the forest 
increase the cost of operation as a rule by 5 to 10 
per cent as compared with similar operations upon 
private lands.’’ If, therefore, the private operator 


undertook to conduct his lumber operations with a 
view of perpetuating his stumpage, his cost of opera- 
tion would be from 5 to 10 per cent higher than at 
present. The Forester goes on to say that this extra 
cost is offset by ‘‘the elimination of the fire risk, be- 
cause of the protection furnished by the government, 
the elimination of taxes and other carrying charges 
necessary where bodies of privately owned timber are 
controlled for similar periods.’’ The private operator 
who cuts his own timber must receive a return on 
the value of the timber itself, he must pay taxes on 
it and protect it. All of these charges must be added 
to the selling price of his product. 

During the period in which the United States De- 
partment of Justice has been prosecuting the ‘‘lumber 
trust’’ for restraint of trade, the Chief Forester states 
in his report that the year ‘‘was characterized by a 
marked depression in the lumber markets in many por- 
tions of the West, a depression resulting in several 
localities in prices for manufactured lumber of from 
$2 to $3 per thousand feet less than those of 1906 and 
1907.’’ This depression, he says, has not only pre- 
vented additional sales of government timber but has 
caused suspension of operations under several existing 
sales, seriously affecting the demand for national 
forest timber in some localities. 

Forest fires last year burned over 3,805,572 acres of 
forests, inflicting an estimated loss of $26,597,228. The 
total cost of fighting these fires, exclusive of the time 
of forest officers, was $1,037,254.03. 

In outlining the work to be pursued during the com- 
ing year the Chief Forester states that the principal 
effort ‘‘in connection with sales of national forest 
timber will be to secure the disposal of as large a 
quantity as possible of the fire timber still unsold. 
This effort will be combined with the encouragement 
of large sales under long term contracts in localities 
where inaccessible bodies of mature timber exist, for 
which there is no local demand. 

The most significant feature of the investigative 
work undertaken by the service will, the Forester 
states, be an extension of the system’s local experi- 
ment stations to include additional forest types and 
regions. 

Export Trade. 


Conservation has changed from its original form 
very materially so far as lumber manufacturing is 
concerned. The causes for this were not appreciated 
at the time a most radical policy was urged and very 
largely introduced, because the substitutions now taking 
the place of lumber were then in most cases in the 
experimental stage. Everyone, even the most indif- 
ferent dealer in lumber, wishes to consérve properly 
our resources as to water, soil and reproduction of 
forests, but materials to take the place of many of 
the products formerly made of wood are now likely 
to create, for a time at any rate, a surplus of lumber 
supply. To offset this condition and permit the own- 


ers of timber and sawmills to dispose of a normal 
output the question of foreign markets is becoming of 
vital interest. It is believed on the best authority 
that the Government would cooperate along the most 
practical lines toward the opening up of markets 
abroad and that proper effort in this line will have a 
beneficial effect in a great degree. Those who reflect 
upon the matter realize that the facilities and appro- 
priations at the disposal of the departments interested 
are limited, and that they are applicable not only to 
specific lines of trade but to trade in general. The 
question of foreign markets for lumber, it would 
seem, is of such importance that the investigation 
ought to be specific and exhaustive, and also that it 
can not be begun too soon. Should some cooperative 
policy between the lumber interests and the Govern- 
ment be thought out and introduced a great practical 
result, it is believed, would follow without much delay. 


BAP BDO 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 

The New England States have husbanded their 
timber resources jealously and today, forestry is 
being worked out to good advantage in some sections. 
The patriotism of its citizens has given more en- 
couragement for the planting of forest trees, as is 
noted from excerpts printed herewith from the laws 
in effect in the eastern states. 

Vermont does not tax uncultivated lands planted 
with forest trees, for a term of ten years, 

New Hampshife has a plan of taxing on a sliding 
scale for thirty years, lands planted with forest 
trees, 

In Connecticut the laws say that any tract of an 
acre or more, planted with forest trees is exempt 
from taxation for not to exceed 20 years. 

Massachusetts authorizes the exemption of taxation 
for certain lands stocked with white pine seedlings, 
for ten years. 

Rhode Island exempts from taxation for 15 years, 
lands planted in pine. 

Maine,-New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
have laws encouraging re-forestation, providing for 
the protection of the forest within their borders. 

Would not Michigan and Wisconsin well follow 
suit? A move along this line might be beneficial. 
A writer, in commenting on the results of private 
forest planting states that in New Hampshire, a tract 
of waste land comprising less than four acres and 
worth but $2 an acre, was planted with white pine 
36 years ago; this summer the tract was sold stand- 
ing for $1,040, or more than $260 an acre. The 
cost of planting was $12 an acre. Mr. Keene, of 
New Hampshire, tells of a pine plantation that was 
made on shifting sand. The trees were planted 
five feet apart and 28 years ago the timber was es- 
timated to be worth $150 an acre. Three years after- 


ward the timber was cut, netting as high as $280 
an acre. 
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THE TOWN’S COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


If the commercial club of a town is to carry on a sustained movement 
for commercial and civic betterment a paid secretary is one of the things 
most needed. By the term is meant one paid a salary commensurate with 
his giving all his time to the office. 

From the very nature of things, in such work there must be an official 
schemer or planner. However great the enthusiasm and energy of the 
members, not much will be accomplished unless these forces are directed 
along definite lines. 

This is the task of the secretary and of itself too important to be 
successfully combined with other work. 

The larger cities and towns have come to a realization of the truth of 
this fact but in those of a smaller size it is a point as yet overlooked. 

Choose any town the commercial organization of which is in an 
apathetic state and the chances are a hundred ‘to one that the club has for 
a secretary a man actively engaged at other business. In such a case it is 
but natural his own interests are his principal care and his office with the 
club is given but secondary consideration. 

In the case of the average man his chief con- 


enough to take up such work in some of the smaller places at modest 
salaries. This for the sake of the opportunities afforded. 


Money Well Spent. 


Any town with a population not less than two thousand will find money 
spent for an active secretary a mighty good investment. And the likeli- 
hood is it will not need go outside its own boundaries to find a capable 
man for the place. In the ranks of its citizenship it may have a man of 
experience who will take the place, or if not it assuredly will find likely 
material among its younger men. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its Community Development campaign 
has a number of definite convictions. The point urged in the foregoing 
is one of them. ‘ 

Let any town that has not seen fit to adopt such a policy consider .the 
situation obtaining with such of its neighbors as have. They will furnish 
convincing proof of its soundness. There is one very significant phase, 
and that is, few indeed are the towns that have receded from the plan 
after having once adopted it. 

Another advantage that must be mentioned before closing. A paid 

secretaryship indicates business thoroughness 





cern always will be for that work from which 
he derives his income. This is where the paid 
secretary comes in. His office pays him his 
living and therefore claims his best effort. 

The arrangement works for greater efficiency 
all around. More responsibility can be put‘ on 
the secretary. It is his business to assume it. 
Results can be checked up to him more strictly 
since he is being paid to get them. 

Of a score or more of commercial bodies 
looked up, from the first to the last, each one 
but supplied additional proof of the correctness 
of what has been said in the foregoing. 


A Side Issue. 


A striking instance was furnished by a certain 
town in the Northwest, one of considerable im- 
portance in the matters of size and location. 

This town’s club appeared inactive. To be home. 
sure it maintained nice headquarters and carried 
out a system of minor social functions, but so 
far as regarded real work, things that would 
push the place ahead, nothing was being done. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representa- 
tive asked for Mr. Smalley, who, he had been 
told, was the club’s secretary. 


for me to buy in. 


fare of the city. 


back of the goods. 


my home. 





WHY I BUY AT HOME. 
[From the Bay City (Mich.) Tribune.] 
Because my interests are here. 


Because the community that is good 
enough for me to live in is good enough 


Because I believe in transacting busi- 
ness with my friends. 


Because I want to see the goods. 
Because I want to get what I pay for. 
Because every dollar I spend at home 


stays at home and helps work for the wel- 
Because the man I buy from stands 
Because I sell what I produce here at 
Because the man I buy from pays his 

part of the city and county taxes. 
Because the man I buy from helps sup- 


port my school, my church, my lodge and 


Here is where I live and here I buy. 


and begets for the club and town greater inter- 
est and importance in the eyes of others, par- 
ticularly those with whom business dealings are 
had, which is very desirable. 

For example, suppose a town wants some- 
thing from its railroad. Favorable results are 
much more likely when the emissary to the 
manager carries the authority of a definite. 
active position with him. The manager, ap- 
preciating that it is this man’s sole business to 
handle just such matters, will give him more 
earnest attention. 


Local Advertising. 


The merchants of a town too often expect 
the support of the local paper in their battle 
against the mail order houses without meriting 
it by adequate advertising patronage. 

This is a statement that in the cases of thou- 
sands of towns throughout the land cannot be 
sincerely disputed. 

It constitutes a sad commentary on the sense 
of justice of the business men who are culpable 
in the matter. 

The sympathies of an editor naturally incline 








“You'll find him up in the Simpson Block,” 
he was told. “He has a business up there.” 

“But,” protested the visitor with considerable astonishment, “I was 
told he is your secretary.” 

“He is,” was the answer. “But you see, it’s a side issue with him. He 
gives it such attention as he can spare from his own business.” 

There is no need to give further details in this particular case. This 
one point alone gave a clear explanation of the organization’s inactive 
state. ; 

In the same section is another and, incidentally, smaller town with a 
commercial club running like a dynarzo. It has a paid secretary. 

To be sure he isn’t receiving any wonderful salary, for, as the presi- 
dent of the club explained, the town is not large enough to stand for any 
very big expense in that line, but the official has been retained for his 
entire services. It is no side line with him. 

Many towns hang back at the idea of employing a man to give his 
entire time to the office on the score of cost. To secure one of experience 
and proven ability does take a goodly amount of money, but in all parts 
of the country are numbers of enterprising, resourceful young men willing 


to the home merchants, but his newspaper is his 
business and the space therein his merchandise, 
so it is not to be expected that sympathy alone will lead him to give of it 
unreservedly. 

There must be an equitable amount of advertising. 

Nor is it intended to insinuate, even in the slightest degree, that adver- 
tising patronage will act as a bribe in the matter. The average country 
editor is beyond the reach of bribery methods. It is purely and simply 
a case of striking a happy equation. 

Representatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its Community 
Development anti-mail-order campaign frequently talk with country 
editors concerning the movement. Without exception they express 
sympathy with the idea but frequently go on to complain of local 
conditions. 


The Editor Wonders. 


A South Dakota editor said: “I always take the side of the home 
merchant as against the mail order houses. That is in accord with my 
conception of justice. But from the viewpoint of dollars and cents I some- 
times wonder if I am not playing the fool. The merchants here take it 
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as a matter of course that | should espouse their cause, so much a matter 
of course that they do not consider it necessary to compensate me with 
an adequate amount of advertising patronage. [ am patriotic in the 
support of home inst:tutions, but business is business and T cannot afford 
to donate all the space in my paper. 

“As to the value of my advertising space I refer you to these letters.” 

Whereupon the editor produced a bunch of correspondence from 
various mail order houses. Each catalog concern tendered a liberal adver- 
tising contract. ; 

“If, as some of the home merchants seem to think, space in my publi- 
cation is not worth what I ask for it, why are the mail order houses so 
eager for it and so willing to pay an excessive rate for it? It is simply 
that they know its value, that it excels their far-famed catalog system for 
results. There is no reason why it shouldn't. The country paper reaches 
the buying public in the most effective manner. It gives them the adver- 
tising right alongside of news of themselves. No medium could be more 
thorough and direct.” 



































Merchants Must Advertise. 


Said another editor: “To be productive of results any editorial cam- 
paign for holding trade at home must be backed by an equitable amount 
of advertising on the part of the local dealers. I can devote columns in 
every issue to the matter and yet if the merchants of this town are 
derelict in their advertising methods there will be very little result. To 
get returns there must be the combination of a thorough, aggressive cam- 
paign on the part of the merchants and a supporting agitation by the 
editor. It is not enough for the editor to tell the people they should trade 
at home. The merchants must give them reasons, sound, incontrovertible 
reasons, in the form of complete stocks and attractive prices.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen it is not intended to urge advertis- 
ing in the home paper on the score of policy. 

Newspaper advertising stands on its own base as a paying proposition 
in dollars and cents. This applies to the country papers as fully as to the 
greater publications of the cities. 

While there are exceptions, the country newspaper as a general thing 
constitutes a most effectual medium of advertising. There are figures 
and facts galore to support this assertion. 


HOME LOVING—TRUE AMERICAN PATRIOTISM— 





And yet there still exists the man who will tell you he does not advertise 
in the home paper because money thus expended is money wasted. In the 
average case he has no facts to sustain him in his contention. Rather he 
ignores them in assuming such a position. 


Ponder This Fact. 


If the home merchant is inclined to doubt the efficacy of advertising 
in the local newspaper, let him consider this fact: 

The mail order people are constantly trying to secure space in that very 
medium and are willing to pay for it several times what the editor asks 
the local dealer. It is a matter of business with the catalog firms. They 
want the space because it will pay a handsome return in trade. 

This is a subject that calls for the most earnest attention on the part of 
the home merchants. Considered from any viewpo’nt they will serve their 
own interests best by seeing to it that the home newspaper is given the 
advertising patronage it deserves. 

Nor is it enough simply to buy and pay for a certain quota of space. 
As a matter of fairness to himself, and the editor as well, the merchant 
should make it a point to utilize the space to the best advantage, filling it 
with seasonable, well written copy. Then and then only will he come into 
his own in the form of results, 


Quid Pro Quo. 

The merchant has not the moral right to expect the support of the 
local paper without giving such aid recognition in the form of advertising 
patronage. Whatever his sympathies may be, the editor can keep hands 
off if he does not actually succumb to the offers of the mail order firms. 

That in some instances, at least, there is danger of the latter is proved 
by the case of Crookston, Minn. In that town the Scandinavian paper, 
denied advertising patronage by the local merchants, has opened its 
columns to the catalog houses and is carrying their advertising to its 
fifteen hundred readers. 

It is useless for the Crookston merchants to assert that the action of 
the paper is without influence. The catalog firms were well enough 
pleased with the result of their advertisements in the paper to renew, 
recently, their contracts with it and at increased rates. 

All other considerations aside, the anxiety of the catalog houses to get 
into the local papers should convince the home merchants of the efficacy 
of advertising space in them. 
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NORTH DAKOTA MERCHANTS ON MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Dak., Jan, 20.—E. M. Walla, man- 
ager of the Jamestown yard of the McCulloch-Mudgett 
Lumber Co., is an ardent disciple of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in its community development campaign. 

Talking with the paper’s representative, he was very 
earnest in his views. He declared: 


It’s a great work and justly merits the wonderful success 
with which it is meeting. Such an agitation applies with 
particular force to North Dakota. ‘Taking the state as a 
whole, it is as yet in the making. Whether the mail order 
houses shall obtain the strangle hold they have in other 
and older localities depends on the course of the local 
merchants for the next few years. If the latter are suffi- 
ciently active and intelligent in the conduct of their busi- 
ness I firmly believe such a result will be averted. Theorize 
as you may the solution of the situation rests, as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says, with the home merchants. By 
their methods of doing business they will win or lose in 
their battle with the catalog forces. ‘They have many ad- 
vantages if they but realize and utilize them. Trade going 
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editorials he writes will be along lines cf enthusing home buying and home building. 

If the retail merchants do their part by daily contact with the local rine ol 
the result will be that when he desires to write an editorial referring to the socalle 
“lumber trust" he will de se with a full knowledge of the facts in the case. 

Our communities will develop faster and surer and with more content toon 
masses of the population when tre local newspapers publish the truth backed by facts 
in place of so much yellow sensational stuff. 

Yours very truly, 


AGM ’ 





at any time and leave his business in the unfavored class. 

Certainly this is a broadminded view to take of the 
matter, and one to which the average retailer does not 
hold, yet there can be no doubt of its soundness. Pros- 
perity for all would most assuredly mean prosperity for 
the individual. But Mr. Walla continued: 

There is one restriction to that. It can not include the 
catalog houses. In the present-day scheme of commercial 
welfare there is not room for those people. They constitute 
a destroying element. Their prosperity goes not beyond 
themselves, while in the case of the home merchants it 
promotes the community as a whole. 

E. Crane is another Jamestown dealer who has ab- 
sorbed to a marked degree the spirit of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S campaign. Said he: 


This mail order tendency is a very serious matter and 
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ESSENTIALLY EXEMPLIFIED IN HOME BUYING. 


one deserving of the greatest consideration by the local 
dealers, lumbermen as well as other. So far as this par- 
ticular territory is concerned the catalog houses are getting 
very little trade in this particular line, but instead of this 
making us feel secure it should only impress us with the im- 
portance of being duly diligent to keep them thus in check. 
There should at all times be the closest kind of cobperation 
among the local merchants without regard to distinction 
in lines handled. The catalog menace is general. 


I ¢ 3 An open- 
ing it makes in one line 


constitutes a danger to all otiers. 

Mr. Crane fell to telling of instances that had come 
to his attention wherein people in dealing with mail 
order firms had fared badly in the trading. Said he: 


Especially do I remember one case when I was down in 
South Dakota. It was in this line “ business, by the way, 
A man living in the town in which I was then doing busi- 
ness got his” head set on sending to Chicago for a bill of 
lumber. Naturally I labored with him to prevent his doing 
so but the catalog people had wrought too cunningly for 
me to overcome their work. He was convinced he was going 
to save a small fortune in the one purchase. To the very 
last I worked with him. My closing argument was that in 
trading with me he could see what he was buying. He 
answered me: 

“That’s all right, but I can do that with these people 
I’m going to Chicago and look their stuff over. 

They must have shown him good stuff for he bought 
readiiy and came home jubilant. In the course of a couple 
of weeks his order came in, two carloads 
of it. He hadn’t more than opened the 
cars till he began to rage. Somehow they 


absolutely dry so far as liquor is concerned. This, at 
least, in theory. Breckinridge, being in Minnesota, is 
eminently wet in the same respect. This in fact. There 
are those who see an advantage to Wahpeton in this. 

Wahpeton-Breckinridge is typical of a condition that 
exists at many points on the Minnesota-North Dakota 
border. On the one hand is a Dakota city operating 
under prohibition law, while just across from it is a 
Minnesota town wherein the selling of liquor is one of the 
chief industries. 

And in the case of the latter the road ‘‘is staked and 
is blazed all the way,’’ to quote an old cowboy ballad. 
The visitor to Fargo turning east on Northern Pacific 
Avenue shortly finds himself confronted by glaring elec- 
tric signs which, looming over a bridge, remind him of a 
half-dozen or more kinds of beer he must drink if he 
would be healthy and happy, while other blazing banners 
tell of whiskies that are ‘‘just right,’’ ‘‘best in the 
land,’’ ‘‘the favorite for forty generations,’’ ‘‘ good to 
the last drop,’’ ete. 

At Grand Forks the condition is even more pronounced. 
The sky over East Grand Forks of an evening glows crim- 


son with the invitations to drink. Again it 
tended to force an opinion on the reader, but it is a fact 
that in each of these cases the town on the North Dakota 
side is the larger and more prosperous. W itness Grand 
orks and East Grand Forks, Fargo and Moorhead, Wah- 
peton and Breckinridge, ete. 


is not in 
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THOSE MAIL ORDER HOUSES. 
West Point vs. Sears, Roebuck & Co.—The Contrast. 
[From the West Point (IIL) 

West Point is a beautiful little town, fine churches, 
schools, stores dealing in every line of merchandise and 
beautiful homes filled with clever, congenial people. lt 
is a town within a wide boundary or radius of which 
ny farmer is glad to own land on account of its good 
markets, stores, ete., knowing that the land will there 
by be enhanced in value. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. is a multi-millionaire corporation, 
controlled by a Wall street syndicate, and doing a legiti- 
mate business all over the United States by mail only. 
So large is their business and profits that in ten years’ 
time Richard W. Sears sold out his interests in the 


Journal. | 


com- 





had failed to send him. the kind of ma- 
terial they had shown him when he 
visited their yard. Some was second 
hand, some defective and practically al! 
of it inferior in one way or another. 
He tried to bluff it out with me and pre- 
tend he was satisfied with his purchase, 
but it was too much. After a time he 
unbosomed himself. There’s a man it’s 
going to be hard for the mail order peo- 
ple to talk to in the future. 


The Lutz Lumber Co., the other 
yard at Jamestown, at all times 
keeps a careful check on the mail, 
order business so far as lumber is 
concerned. Mr, Lutz said: 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, EMPORIA, KANS. 


{Addressed to the Conyention of Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. ] 


I am exceedingly sorry that I cannot attend your convention. It seems to me 
that the lumbermen of this section are undertaking a work that should commend 
them to all good citizens. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE HOME TRADE TO THE HOME TOWN 


CARRIES WITH IT THE PRESERVATION OF MANY OF OUR AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 


pany at a $20,000,000 profit to the 
New York syndicate. This com- 
pany is doing a very heavy busi- 
ness and, we hate to say, an in- 


creasing business in West Point. A 
conservative estimate of their West 
Point business annually would be 
$5,000 to $6,000, covering every de- 
scription of merchandise. What 
does West Point get in return? 
What does the customer get in re- 


turn? People, let us say West Point 
business men, are getting a black 


eye daily, and you mail order peo 
ple are the ones hitting them square 


é ; > , J , ly in the eye. Of course you wi 
There is very little of it, but this fact It seems to me that a lot of good things in American life will pass if the say, ‘‘I don’t order panel Piss 
has not led us to relax our diligence. It's country town passes. And it will pass just so surely as centralization of retail them.’’? No; but, all together. ; 
sasier to keep them out than it would mail order business in cities continues hee aaa ee gether, a 
be to put them out. So far as prices ; : yusiness man in West Point that 
are concerned we can meet their com- The American country town, the town of from one hundred to one hundred had Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s trade 
ae etre Fe Ma aa are better than thousand people, preserves ketter than the crowded city and better than the from this place alone would have 
WOE -Uaey, PER lonely ranch and isolated farm life, the things that make America great. one of the best businesses in town. 
COMPETITION BETWEEN Here in these country towns the spirit of neighborliness is the prevailing very day stoves, furniture, sugar, 
TOWNS. spirit. Men come to know one another and when any two human beings come to dry goods and everything sold in 
On one bank of the Red River is know one another, in the one who is intelligent and wise respect always rises West Point is unloaded at the local 


Wahpeton, N. Dak., a town of 3,000, 
while on the other is Breckinridge, 
Minn, a smaller place. Years ago 
the towns were more of a size.’ 
How Wahpeton came to get the 
lead, to the resultant detriment of 
its Minnesota neighbor, constitutes 
an object lesson for every city or 
town in the country, for almost 
without exception each of them has 
a neighbor fulfilling the role of 
rival. In this particular instance 
the story is best told by a repre- 
sentative merchant of Breckinridge: 

‘‘The merchants of this town, 
taken as a whole, have not been 
very progressive in their methods 
of merchandising. Somehow they 
have failed to catch the spirit in 
the same degree their Wahpeton 
competitors have, with the result 
that the stores in the Dakota town 
present seemingly better opportuni- 
ties to the public and draw trade 


for the other. To know one’s fellows always is to sympathize with them. Neigh- 
borliness spells fraternity. 

The American country town with its broad circle of friendships, with its 
close homely simple relations between men, with its spirit of coOperation and in, 
with its economic status that permits the creation of no indecently rich and no 
abjectly poor, the American country town, it seems to me, is the most hopeful 
of our American institutions. 

To destroy that town, furnishing the market for the farmer and giving steady 
employment to labor, means a reorganization of our commercial, social and 
industrial life that will be revolutionary—and more a matter of doubtful value. 

THE MAIL ORDER HOUSE THEREFORE BECOMES 
THIS COUNTRY. THE MAIL ORDER HOUSE UNRESTRICTED WILL KILL 
OUR SMALLER TOWNS, CREATING GREAT CITIES WITH THEIR TER- 
RIBLE CONTRASTS OF LIFE, WITH THEIR CRUEL SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
WITH THEIR INEVITABLE CASTE FEELING THAT COME FROM THE 
PRESENCE OF STRANGERS WHO ARE RICH AND POOR LIVING SIDE 
BY SIDE. 

FRIENDSHIP, NEIGHBORLINESS, FRATERNITY OR WHATEVER YOU 
WILL CALL THAT SPIRIT OF COMRADERY THAT COMES WHEN MEN 
KNOW ONE ANOTHER WELL, IS THE CEMENT THAT HOLDS TOGETHER 
THIS UNION OF THE STATES. IT IS NOT CREATED IN GREAT CITIES. 

Great cities give much in alms, but little in justice. Only as we know each 
other well can we treat each other justly; and the city is a wilderness of careless 


A MENACE TO 


depot from Sear’s Roebuck & Co. 
or Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Listen! If West Point is good 
enough to attend religious services 
to educate your children in, to 
spe nd its own money to help raise 
the value of your land, and for you 
to point to with pride and say West 
Point is a live, wideawake town, 
then for goodness’ sake don’t give 
it a black eye by spending all ot 
your money in Chicago to enrich a 
bunch of Wall street “brokers. 

West Point is wide awake; its 
business houses were never in more 
capable hands, and everything is 
sold on a close margin of profit. 
Everything you buy you see with 
your own eyes, not a picture of it. 
‘The merchant buys everything you 
have to sell; then what will you do 
with the money—send it to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., or leave it in town 
to help the town and our local 


: ‘ Seats A mip : ; : business men? 

right away from this side. It is no strangers whose instincts of humanity are daily becoming more and more blunted There is no way you ean kill 
uncommon thing to see farmers to suffering, because in the nature of things suffering in cities must be impersonal. your hoes Raven 7 uicker ths e 
living in the territory around It is not the suffering of friends and neighbors and kith and kin as it is in the yor well hay 


Breckinridge driving through the 
town on their way to Wahpeton to 
do their trading. 

‘‘Nor is this failing confined to 
the farmers. Citizens of the town, 
and even merchants, offend in that 
respect. Perhaps a hardware -dealér 
will go across the river when in- 
need of clothing. Or perhaps the 
elothier, needing something in the 
hardware line, will do so.. Each 
will excuse himself by finding fault 
with the other’s methods of doing 
business, but neither will recognize 
his own fault.’’ 

This indicates plainly lack of the 
spirit of codperation. The mer- 
chants of Breckinridge need to con- 
sider conditions from the viewpoint 
of their common interests. 

It naturally affords a lumber 
trade paper pleasure to say that the 
lumber dealers of Breckinridge in 
their establishments and methods of 
business constitute a marked excep- 
tion to the above. Most certainly 
are they losing nothing to their 
Wahpeton brethren. In their line 


HEARING 


smaller towns. So the mail order house crushing out our towns is drying up the 
milk of human kindness in our hearts. 


AND THAT BRINGS US BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES; IF WE WHO 
LIVE IN THESE SMALL TOWNS IN AMERICA CAN NOT SEE THAT OUR 
DUTY TO OUR COUNTRY LIES FIRST OF ALL IN OUR DUTY TO OUR 
NEIGHBORS, THEN WE ARE BLIND INDEED TO THE BASIS OF REAL 
PATRIOTISM, FOR AFTER ALL PATRIOTISM IS ONLY NEIGHBORLY 
KINDNESS. PATRIOTISM IS NOT IN CHEERING FOR THE FLAG; IT 
IS NOT IN FEELING OUR EYES FILLED WITH EMOTIONAL TEARS AT 
‘“‘THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER’’; 
OLD FASHIONED HUMAN DUTY. 


TO SACRIFICE OUR NEIGHBOR—THE MAN WHO HELPS THE TOWN 
WITH ITS TAXES, WITH ITS PUBLIC BUSINESS, WITH ITS MYRIAD 
ACTIVITIES FOR NEIGHBORLY RIGHTEOUSNESS—TO SACRIFICE THAT 
MAN AND HIS BUSINESS FOR THE MERE SAKE OF SAVING A DOLLAR 
ON THE PURCHASE OF A HUNDRED DOLLARS’ WORTH OF GOODS IS 
JUST AS UNPATRIOTIC AS IT IS TO SPIT AT THE FLAG. 


For the flag if it means anything means the golden rule; the flag means 
friendly burden bearing; it means mutual help in trouble; it means standing 
together against common foes. 

THE MOTTO OF THE MAIL ORDER HOUSE IS EVERY MAN FOR 


HIMSELF AND THE DEVIL TAKE THE HINDERMOST—AND YOU BET 
THE DEVIL WILL. 


That spirit never fails to work; and the weak man, the unprotected man, the 
man alone—the man on the farm, at the end of the fact, when his farm market 
is gone, when his town is gone, when the spirit of selfishness and greed has the 
left this country cold and hard and mean and neighborless—the farmer will be 


So I am glad to know that this assosiation is taking up this work—a cheerless, 
thankless but necessary and patriotic task—and is pushing it to a. successful 
You have my heartiest sympathy and may call upon me whenever 


Minnesota trade stays on _ the the hindermost. 
Minnesota side. 
Here is another circumstance 
that may be mentioned, without ee 
any endeavor to foist an opinion Po ye 
on the public in the matter. Wah can help. 





peton, being in North Dakota, is 


PATRIOTISM IS JUST 


refuse to spend your money therein; 
and that is what a large number of 
the people around West Point are 
doing—giving West Point a black 
eye. 
a a i id 

FEW MILLIONS BETTER IN 1912. 

[Des Moines (lowa) Plain Talk.| 

Iowa has already to her credit an 
increase over last year of $25,000,000. 
Iowa and Des Moines are going to 
forge ahead in spite of presidential 
years, for they both have the ‘‘git- 
up-and-git’’ spirit. Cheerful hearts 
and a few feet of snow will do the 
business. The hearts we have—and 
‘the snow is coming. 

—ero— 

WAY TO WIN FARMERS’ TRADE. 
[From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye. | 

Instead of antagonizing the farm- 
ers in their desire for a local parcels 
post on rural routes, why would it 
not be a wise and more expedient 
move for the Burlington Commer 
cial Exchange to follow the example 
of the banks and offer prizes for 
best samples of corn and for 
progress in intensive farming? It is 
good business policy to strengthen the 
ties that bind the city and the country 
in a common interest. Let the farm- 
ers have their rural package service; 
and then encourage them to buy of 
home dealers instead of Chicago mail 
order houses. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Brief Insight Into Human Nature or a Tale of a ‘Man Who Wanted Yard Action, Preferably Action with Profit but Action 
Anyhow—The Unvarnished Truth About the One-price-for-all “Myth.” 


KEEPING UP AN APPEARANCE OF BUSINESS. 


‘I don’t agree with vou on one point,’’ the dealer 
said, and I told him I was mighty glad the Constitu- 
tion gave him the right to differ. 

‘*You are a great profit man,’’ he continued, ‘‘and 
I believe you have said it is better to handle a small 
volume of trade at a good profit than a larger one at 
the same profit.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know that I have said it exactly that 
way, but I am an advocate of profit if it can be had, 
as profit is the foundation of success. Selling a lot 
of material at no profit does not comprise good busi- 
ness. Some things have been attributed to me, how- 
ever, that I have not said at all. My department is 
largely the reflection of the opinions and experiences 
of others, and a man who does not read carefully is 
liable to confound them.’’ 

‘I don’t know whether I am a careful reader, but 
I read every darned word you write—I can say that.’’ 

I told him I meant nothing personal, and drawing 
cigars from his pocket he said we would smoke on 
it and eall it square. 

‘*T believe in making a show of business,’’ he said. 
‘I would not hang back and sell only a little lumber if 
profit depended on that alone. I like to see things 
hump around my yard. I want the public to see that 
I am rolling out the stuff.’’ 

‘‘And you like your competitors to see it,’’ I 
broke in. 

‘By gosh! I do,’’ said he. 

‘“Contfession is good for the soul,’’ I remarked. ‘‘A 
great deal of friction has been caused by dealers want- 
ing their competitors to see that they are ‘rolling out 
the stuff.’ ’’ 

‘Let’s not quarrel any more,’’ he said laughingly. 
‘I couldn’t be content unless Pen was something 
going on around my place, profit or no profit. I want 
to see things stirring. If I didn’t see that grocery 
house, diagonally across the street there, hauling out 
stuff I should think it was a dead duck in the grocery 
business, and if my two teams were not seen coming 
out loaded from my front shed doors I should expect 
other people would have the same opinion of me as a 
lumberman. When there was competition that smoked! 
in a town you have told of dealers that would lay 
back, selling the little they could at a profit and let- 
ting the others sell the bills in which there was no 
profit. Not any for me, if you please. No hanging 
back for me. If there is a blizzard I want to be right 
in it. If a dealer in this town should go to selling 
lumber cheap the people would know that I could sell 
it just as cheap.’’ 

‘*And you wouldn’t care if they thought you could 
undersell him, I suppose.’’ 


**Got a Little Funny.’’ 

‘Darned if I would care a bit. That is about what 
I would want them to know,’’ said he. ‘‘Three years 
jago one of my competitors—the fellow up on the 
square—got a little funny. He wanted the lumber 
users to see how smart he was. He took a bill at a 
figure that didn’t pay him 2 per cent, and when a 
man does that and keeps it up he is facing damnation. 
Within a week I took one that didn’t pay me 1 per 
cent, and I saw to it that the news was carried right 
to Garcia. We are good friends, eat at each other’s 
houses, and on Sundays ride out together in my ear, 
and when we met, Bill says, ‘John, what are you 
doing?’ ‘Not much, Bill,’ says I, ‘as yet; and that 
was the question I was going to ask you.’ We talked 
it over friendly like, and Bill says, ‘John, let’s quit.’ 
‘With my whole heart,’ says I. ‘But, Bill,’ says I, 
‘let’s understand it. Your word is as good as your 
signed contract, and I believe you think mine is. We 
won’t sign up on any agreement, but I’ll tell you 
right now that if you get funny any more I’ll stick it 
to you. We’ll be friends, you’ll come to my house, 
and I’ll go to yours, but I’ll stick it to you!’ Bill 
said it was a go, and it has been a go.’’ 

Good!’’ I said. ‘‘I want to see your man, Bill.’’ 
You’ll come to my house to supper tonight, and 
yvou’ll see him right there.’’ 

The big, good-hearted fellow. I did go to his house 
and Bill was there, and they joked and carried on like 
two boys out of school. It was 12 o’clock when I 
remarked it was time for honest men to be in bed. 

‘About every man is honest when you get down to 
the bottom of him,’’ John said. Biil walked with me 
to the hotel, and on the way he told what a ‘‘staving 
good fellow’’ John was. 

There is this gratifying information to record. The 
four dealers in this town get along admirably, and I 
am disposed to think that John is a sort of balance 
wheel. If I were doing business as a competitor I 
should no sooner think of prodding him than T would a 
tiger, as I should not expect it would be a tick of the 
watch hefore he would be sharpening his claws to 
fight back. Such men sometimes are balance wheels 
in a market. 


THE VALUE OF PREPARATION. 


It is surprising that more of us are not more careful 
readers. We slide and skim over an article and possi- 








bly skip the words we do not understand. We glance 
over an item of news, or an article, and fail to become 
informed on its salient features. We know that such 
and such a thing has occurred, and further than this 
many of us know not. 

The point at issue is this: Hardly a week passes, 
that I am not asked regarding some feature of shed 
building. This week a letter comes to me asking about 
hoods. Now, in this department I have written about 
hoods, hoods, hoods, and thinking it is an important 
subject I have repeated phases of it. Don’t gather 
from this that at any time I am not willing to impart 
any information in my possession to any refail lumber- 
man, but I can not order Little Dutchie up and say 
in a single letter all that heretofore I have said about 
hoods, and a wonder to me is that a dealer purposing 
to build a hood should not have treasured these com- 
ments, provided he regarded them of any value, and 
have made use of them when he added a hood to his 
shed. And certainly if nothing I have heretofore writ- 
ten on the subject is of value, then anything I might 
communicate in a letter would be valueless. 

The same holds true in regard to sheds. Nearly all 
[ know about sheds is comprised in my work on Lum- 
ber Shed Construction, and the gist of it was printed 
in these columns before it was published in book form. 
Yet time and time again I am asked questions which 
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“The people would know that I could sell it just as cheap.” 


are answered in the book, and were answered before 
the book was published, in this department. 


‘‘A Regular Clipping Bureau.’’ 


If I were a retail lumberman and purposed building 
a shed, I am sure I would gather up in advance from 
every available source all the information regarding 
the principles of shed building to which I could lay 
hands, so that I could have it on tap when the time for 
building came. Then I could modify it to suit my 
taste. 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Lumber Co. built a shed 
that cost not far from $10,000. When in Cedar Rapids, 
before its construction began, Mr. Arnold, of that com- 
pany, opened a drawer and showed me a mass of mate- 
rial that he had clipped from the LUMBERMAN rer 
taining to sheds. He had made himself a regular 
clipping bureau. He had at his command about all 
the shed literature that had been published and could 
draw on it as he saw fit when he was about to build. 
3ut it is different with hosts of others. They decide 
to build a shed; they have no information in reserve 
to draw upon, and they go at it slapdab! and after- 
ward have to put up with the consequences. 

There are others who keep in hand the articles for 





“T am asked questions which are answered in the book.” 


which they think they will have use. One dealer 
preserves files of the paper, with an index showing 
in what number and on what page an article to which 
he thinks he may want to refer can be found readily. 
‘‘T may not have occasion to refer to the index once 
in three months, but when I want an article I want 
it,’’? the dealer said, which no doubt has been the expe- 
rience of all of us. 

I have seen several scrap books made from clippings 
from the LUMBERMAN. One of them contained nothing 
but articles from this department, care being taken 
that the pictures be preserved. ‘‘The most of the 
ideas and suggestions in the Realm are of more than 
passing interest. They will apply next year as well 
as this, and if I should have a new foreman or book- 
keeper I don’t know what kind of reading he could dig 
through that would help him more than that scrap 
book,’’? the dealer remarked. On hearing this appre- 
ciation I don’t know but my cheeks became as red as 
the parvenu ‘‘lady’s’’ face is painted the first time 
she expects to ak into society. 

There is nothing like being prepared for what we 
are going to do, no matter w hether it is shed building 
or other” work. Unpreparedness betokens disappoint- 
ment, and sometimes the sheriff. 


FEW RETAIL LUMBERMEN QUOTE PRICES 
OPENLY. 


Nearly to a man, no doubt, we would say that it 
pleased us to see the goods we buy at retail marked 
in plain figures. It has this advant age: It generally 
means a one-price store, and these days that is the 
popular store except with the few who every time 
they make a purchase are given to dic kering. Per- 
sonally, I think that my money is as good as the next 
man’s, notwithstanding there is the same strain of 
human nature in me that there is in ‘all the rest of 
you; namely, that it would not cause my conscience to 
twinge one iota should I buy goods for less money 
than others. We don’t want to overpay others, but 
we don’t care how much others overpay us. I never 
knew and never expect to know a man who is abso- 
lutely guided by the Golden Rule. 

If you are like me you look over the advertising 
pages of a magazine as regularly as you do its read- 
ing pages, and, again, if you are like me, if the price 
of the article advertised is not stated you think the 
advertisement lacks something of being rounded out. 
I know I should have spent more money with magazine 
advertisers had it not required extra correspondence 
to learn the price of the article advertised. 

One seldom sees the prices of lumber at retail dis- 
played openly. One reason for this, no doubt, is that 
the items in the different yards are so uniform in 
quality. If one dealer should advertise, say, dimension, 
at $2 less than current prices, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, it would mean that amount under No. 1 dimen- 
sion; or, if a trick were intended, and No. 2 were de- 
livered, the deceit would soon be known by the con- 
tractors and others who know what lumber is, and the 
name of the dealer might become mud. 


Things Are Not Always What They Seem. 


In other lines of goods it is entirely different, and 
in the windows of even a small town prices can be 
displayed with impunity. Suppose, for instance, a 
dress is shown, with the price attached. It may be 
$20. It would ‘take a good judge of goods and dress- 
making to know whether it was a bargain. In a 
window across the street there may be a dress tagged 
$18 or $22, and not one in a thousand customers would 
know which dress of the two would be the better 
bargain. It would be largely to them a matter of 
taste, the color of the goods, and the style. Taste and 
style and not the real value would decide the purchase. 

It would be the same with clothes and shoes. A 
suit of clothes at $18 might look as well as another 
at $25, and a purchaser would not know the difference 
unless he was a judge of cloth and knew how the two 
suits were made. In the same window may be seen 
shoes marked from $2 to $5, and it isn’t every man 
who could tell the difference in the quality. It is so 
with fiddles. There are factories the product of which 
is entirely imitations of old fiddles, and one’ of these 
hung side by side with a genuine would deceive the 
novice, and he might pay a big price for a bogus one 
not worth carrying home. 

In every department store articles are marked in 
plain figures, but these figures are really no criterion 
as to the value of the goods which are plainly marked 
in another store of the same character, as a hundred 
- one the quality varies. They come from different 

factories, contain different grades of material and are 
better or more poorly made as the case may be. You 
and I are not society women, but if we were we would 
catch ourselves buying hats of a fashionable milliner, 
paying about 200 per cent more than hats could he 
bought for at other places which would set off our 
classic features and lovely complexion just as well. 
This is a cinch that lumbermen do not have. There is 
such a thing as good timber from which lumber is cut, 
good saw and planing mill work, good grading, but 
the probability is that if a board were taken from your 
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“Who said I was hard up?” 


yard and one bearing the same name from your neigh- 
bor’s the difference in the value of them wouldn’t be 
2 eents. Our goods don’t cut much of a figure in the 
fashionable world. 

There is a large number of items in the average 
lumber yard, and while I have seen the prices of 
several of these quoted by circular or in newspaper 
items, I do not remember seeing but one shed—that 
one in Toledo, Ohio—with every item plainly marked. 
In yards I have seen some particular item on the bar- 
gain counter, tabbed with the price, but that would 
give a competitor a leverage on that item only. 

The fact is, there is no lumber that is ‘‘made to 
sell,’’? that is, sham, bogus lumber. If such lumber 
were in the market, and every dealer had a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds, there would be a basis for the different 
kinds to be advertised openly at that many prices. 
But as it is, if a dealer advertises an item at less 
than current figures a competitor knows just what is 
up and can plan a campaign accordingly. There is 
less advertising of lumber prices than of any other line 
in the world, and without a doubt it is for the reason 
that quality is so well established. 


A FAVOR THAT WAS REJECTED. 


‘‘You are after odd trade experiences, and here is 
one that I think stands alone,’’ the dealer remarked 
after we had talked over the financial situation until 
no doubt both of us were tired. ‘‘I can’t say but it 
comes somewhat near being one on me, but that’s all 
right. Ever know Jones [though his name wasn’$ 
Jones] who used to be in business here? Didn’t know 
but years ago you met him at the conventions. He 
‘sold out here four years ago and thought he would try 
the orange business in Florida.’’ 

In this way I am handicapped more or less. If this 
man were still selling lumber in this town you can 
understand why I could not repeat the story in print. 
It is so unusual that it would be located, and then 
there might be a row in the town. I have a few little 
stories laid away that will not see cold type before 
the men who are concerned either die or quit the 
business, provided they do either before I go out of 
commission. I am far from desirous of getting neighbors 
by the ears. I would rather get them rubbing up 
together and treating one another as neighbors should. 

“<Jones had not been here more than six months 
before he began to let loose,’’ the dealer continued. 
‘‘There was no excuse for his knocking prices unless 
it was that trade was not coming his way as fast as he 
wanted it to, and I wouldn’t call that much of an 
excuse. When it was seen that his course was deter- 
mined, I called him into my office one day as he was 
passing. 

‘¢ ¢ Jones,’ said I, after we had talked a little, ‘are 
you hard up?’ ‘Hard up! What do you mean?’ said 
he. ‘Why,’ said I, ‘I ask you the question from the 
best of motives. I don’t want to see the market 
knocked to pieces, and rather than see such a thing, 
if the reason you are unsettling it is that you have 
not the means to meet your obligations I will lend you 
the money.’ ’’ 

‘¢¢The h—I you will!’ said he. 
hard up? Go and ask the 
hard up!’ 


‘Who said I was 
State’s bank if I am 
Jones Was Mad. 


‘¢Jones was mad, T ean tell you. He cussed right 


and left, and called it an insult that I should speak » 


to him in such a way. He said he thought he had as 
much money as I had, and would try to show me 
he had. 

“¢ ¢Jones, go easy,’ said I. 
insult at all. I didn’t know anything about your 
circumstances. If you wanted it I could let you have 
the money to tide over with. This market has been 
in fine shape, and we have made money. The three 
yards here have kept it in good shape by respecting 
prices and respecting one another, and I don’t want 
to see it knocked to pieces. I want you to take me 
as sincere in this matter. If you have plenty of means, 
T am glad of it, but if you hadn’t, believe me I 
should have been only too glad to tide you over if 
it would have saved the market.’ 

‘‘He saw that I was in earnest and came down off 


‘T didn’t mean it as an 


his high horse. He left the office laughing over the 
incident. A dozen times after that when we would 
meet on the street he would jokingly ask me if I had 
any money to lend him? Had money? Lots of it. I 
suppose at that time he was worth $50,000. He owned 
his stock and improvements clear, and soon after built 
a fine house. I was also told that he owned property 
back where he came from. 

‘*Did he reform? No, not wholly. He was not 
addicted to carrying around the banner of reform 
on his shoulder. I doubt if he ever slept quite so 
well as he did after cutting in a little and getting a 
bill, and not one of us wept when he let it be known 
that he was going to swap lumber for oranges. Fine 
fellow, though, in many respects. His word was as 
good as that ten-dollar gold piece that lies in my 
money drawer there. When he gave his word you 
knew right where to find him, but the rest of us didn’t 
think it was always in the right place. 

“*Odd, too, he was in some respects. Always out- 
spoken. He sold a farmer a barn bill for $860, and 
when a neighbor wanted to duplicate the bill Jones 
asked him $910. ‘But didn’t you sell Larson his bill 
for $860?’ the other farmer asked. ‘For just those 
figures,’ said Jones. ‘Why did you sell it to him 
cheaper than you will to me?’ the farmer asked 
again. ‘Because I like Larson,’ Jones said. 

‘*And probably that was the reason. He had his 
likes and dislikes, and he would favor his friends 
every time. The price he set would tell whether he 
liked a man or not. He said that because he sold a 
bill to one man for a certain price was no reason why 
he should duplicate it to another at the same price. 
In business, religion or politics he would spit out 
just what he thought. He made friends who liked kim 
for his frankness and honesty, and he drove some men 
away from him. 

‘*But let me tell you this,’’ the dealer concluded 
with a laugh, ‘‘I never after that stuck my finger in 
another man’s pie.’’ 


OTHERS DO AS JONES DID. 
I suppose that nine-tenths of you would say if put 
on the witness stand that you had favored your 





“It was an extra low price to him.” 


friends with lower prices than were asked others just 
as Jones did, though not one dealer in a thousand 
would say so as frenkly. In this regard Jones certainly 
was a character. The most of us are secretive in this 
respect. JI was in a wareliouse when a dealer was 
showing front doors to a customer, and I heard him 
say in a low tone, ‘‘I’ll made it to you for ten and a 
half.’’ There was no necessity for his being thus 
cautious except for the effect it would have on his 
customer. It would have made no difference to me if 
he sold the door for a dollar, and of course the dealer 
knew this, but telling the customer thus privately was 
to cause him to think it was an extra low price to 
‘“*him’’—mind you, to ‘‘him.’’ He said immediately 
he would take the door. An hour later I was in the 
wareroom with the foreman, and asked him what they 
got for such a door as that, pointing to the door that 
I had seen sold. ‘‘Twelve dollars,’’ said he. 

There was some reason why the dealer knocked off 


‘a dollar and a half from the price of the door, and it 


may have been that he liked the customer just as 
Jones liked Larson. No doubt every one of you is 
acquainted with some man, or men, to whom to do 
a favor you would be at extra pains—and selling them 
lumber at a lower price than you would to others 
would be granting a favor. 

You may be strictly a one-price lumberman, but 
if you are you have a license to feel kind of lonesome, 
as there are not enough of them to keep you much 
company. Circumstances control prices. Acquaint- 
ance, friendship, a strong desire to sell influence them. 
Several years ago, having a desire to learn how many 
dealers there were who sold material at one price, 
and only one, I put the question to 30, as my minutes 
show, and I found only one—he a dealer in Baraboo, 
Wis.—who said he had only one price for everybody, 
or for any quantity, no matter whether it was for a 
jag of a thousand feet, or enough to build a barn. So 
far as I have learned that dealer in the retail lumber 
world stood alone. 

‘‘Betcher Life I Would.’’ 


At that time IT made this minute of the comments 
of one of the dealers questioned: ‘‘I aim to have 


one price so far as possible, as one price is fair for 
everybody, but there is not a one-price lumberman in 
the town.’’ And there were five of them. ‘‘I have 
just loaded out a bill that came to $185. There was 
no talk about lower prices than were charged, but if 
the customer had assured me that he could have 
bought the bill at one of the other yards for $5 less, 
do you think I would not have met it? Betcher life 
I would! ”’ 

Not all of us would speak right out like that, but 
I think that the most of you would echo your 
inner consciousness, ‘‘Betcher life I would! 

No one is so well acquainted with the fluctuations 
in prices as a contractor. The busy contractor is 
dealing with prices all the time. 

While lounging in an easy chair in the private 
office of a dealer a contractor came in and said he 
would ‘‘take that Barton bill at the figure named’’; 
and I learned from the conversation that the figure 
was $1,423. 

‘“Execuse me,’’ I said, unlimbering myself from the 
chair, ‘‘but may I ask how many bids you had on that 
bill??? 

The contractor looked at me as though I might be 
an interloper. The dealer then introduced us, and to 
help me along was so kind as to say that I was on the 
‘‘inside,’’? and further explained my connection with 
what he called ‘‘the big lumber paper of Chicago.’’ 
The contractor said he had three other estimates. 

‘‘Wanting to learn as much about the condition 
of prices as possible, would you object giving me the 
other bids?’’ I asked. 

He wrote on the back of an envelope that he picked 
up on the table, ‘‘$1,458, $1.464, $1,418,’’ and passed 
it across to me. 

“*T suppose you let that fellow bid on the bill to 
keep him quiet,’’ I said, pointing to the lower number. 

‘*You have guessed it,’’ said the contractor, and he 
and the dealer smiled at each other as though they 
understood. Handing the envelope back to the con- 
tractor he stripped it up and threw it into the grate. 

Then followed a three-cornered smoke and talk until 
the contractor, looking at his watch, said he ought to 
have been on the job an hour ago. 

THE PROCESS .OF KEEPING THEM QUIET. 

There are more angles to the retail lumber business 
than you could shake a stick at in five minutes. The 
longer I associate with the dealers the more of these 
angles are discovered. 

Reasoning from the standpoint that a contractor 
like the rest of us wants to get the most for his money 
it didn’t require half of a guess that the one men- 
tioned above had no great confidence in the dealer 
whose bid was the lowest else he would have bought 
the bill of him. He would have been a poor guesser 
who couldn’t have guessed that. 

‘*What’s the matter with the lumberman who didn’t 
get the bid?’’ I asked the dealer after the contractor 
was gone. He shook his head. ‘‘He doesn’t get along 
first rate with the contractors,’’ he said. 

I hope that not a retail dealer who reads this depart- 
ment is in that kind of fix. Some new readers may be, 
but the old ones are not, else they have not learned 
the lessons which have been presented. If enough 
has not been said to make the dealer a tolerably 
decent man, providing he was not one before, I should 
feel like jumping the job tomorrow. 

More than once a dealer has bid on a bill, confi- 
dent that the bid was low, and wondered why the 
dickens he didn’t get it. Remove the cotton from 
your ears, please. I am sure I never have said this in 
print before, but now it drops into place. Many a 
lumberman is given a bill to estimate when it is not 
the intention to award it to him, no matter what the 
bid may be. I said this to a lumberman recently and 
he said he couldn’t conceive of such a condition. He 
was a stranger to it because he had not come in 
contact with it. The conditions which have prevailed 
in his town and hundreds of others are as far removed 
as a from z. 

When the bid warrants it why doesn’t the dealer 
get the bill? Put on your thinking cap and you can 
easily guess why he doesn’t get it. The contractor 
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“But it serves to keep Smith pacified.” 
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doesn’t want to deal with him. There may be many 
reasons for this, and it is possible that the dealer him- 
may not be enlightened as to the true one. Some 
time he may have attempted to run in material that 
was not right. He may have shown too much parsi- 
mony in his settlements to please his customer. His 
stock may be low grade, or poorly kept. He may not 
be a congenial man to deal with. It may he one thing 
or another. I have heard of its being several things. 
The most of us have long memories, and if a thing 
has gone wrong with a merchant with whom we have 
dealt, whether a lumber merchant or other, there is 
another merchant up or down the street with whom we 
think we may do better. 


‘*Cussing’’ the Wrong Fellow. 


=e 
self 


Then the question arises: If Smith is running a 
{ 5 


yard and is so raw in his manners or business methods 
that they do not attract a contractor, why does the 
contractor give him a bill to estimate? Again he 
would be a poor guesser who would not make a pretty 
good stab at the answer. If you have observed, there 
are retail lumbermen and contractors who are very 
intimately associated in a business way. Each favors 
the other, and why should they not be intimate? In 
a good building town the business of a progressive 
contractor is a big asset of a retail lumberman. I 
have known one contractor to buy a quarter of the 
material that a dealer sold in a twelvemonth. 

If Smith’s competitor knows his business he will see 
to it that Smith’s feathers are not ruffled. He will 
keep him from pawing the air to the extent he can. 
It is easy for this competitor to say to his contractor, 
‘*Let Smith bid on that bill,’’ at the same time know- 


ing that it will amount to no more for Smith to bid on 
it than it would for Smith to whistle against the wind. 
But it serves to keep Smith pacified. ‘He thinks he is 
having a chance. He holds his temper thinking that 
by and by he will get under the others and get the 
bills—and right along the poor fellow may have been 
bidding under the dealer who furnished the material. 

If month after: month Smith should get no smell 
at the bills it is highly probable—and it has been done 
—that he would go to ‘‘cussing’’ the contractors, 
cussing the other dealers and everybody else except 
the man he ought to cuss, namely, himself, 

All the jockeying isn’t done where fast ‘‘hosses’’ 


2¢me_ together. 
Xe, ‘ 





THROUGH THE 


CHANGES WITH THE WEATHER. 


Kui, N. Dak., Jan. 22.—The Salzer Lumber Co.’s 
yard here includes in its equipment a building that is 


somewhat 
termed 


out of the ordinary. It is 
a convertible shed. Removable doors the length 
of its front afford the means of the change from an 
open to an enclosed shed and vice versa, 

A. R. Reese, manager, explained: 

In summer 


what might be 


and fair weather at any other time of the year 





the desire naturally is to display the stock to its fullest 
extent. At such times the doors are removed. All that is 
necessary to this procedure is to lift them from their run- 
ways and set them to one side. Then when winter comes, 
or there is a spell of extremely bad weather at any other 
time of year all that is required is a few minutes’ work for 


replacing the doors and the stock is secure from all damage. 


The shed is 150 feet in length and the 


rolling, 


remoy 








CONVERTIBLE SHED SALZER LBR. CO., KULM, N. DAK, 


able doors four feet wide. Since they are mounted on 


rollers there is easy access to any part of the shed, even 
with them in place. 
Mr. Reese has found the 


shed very useful and says: 


Stock in it is just as well protected during the winter 
as in a big, general shed, and then with the return of favor- 
able weather this structure affords the maximum oppor- 
tunity for the display of stock. 





SOUTH DAKOTA AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE. 


South Dakota ranks fourteenth in land area and 
thirty-sixth in population among the states and terri- 


tories of continental United States, the state lying 
in the noXhwestern part of the Mississippi basin. 


According to a 
Census of the 


recent bulletin of the Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 


the precipitation throughout South Dakota is  suffi- 
cient for growing grain crops without irrigation, the 


normal annual rainfall in the section west of the Mis- 


souri River being from fifteen to twenty inches. Irri- 
gation, however, is practiced to a considerable extent 
in the vicinity of the Black Hills. 

The total area of South Dakota is 49,195,520 acres, 


of which 19,070,616 aeres were, in 1900, in farms. 
During the decade from 1900 to 1910 the amount of 
land in farms had inereased to 26,016,892 acres, or 
56.4 per cent Of the land in farms in 1900, 11,285,- 
983 acres were improved; in 1910 the amount of 
improved land had been increased to 15,827,208 acres, 
or 40.2 per cent. The average number of acres per 
farm in 1900 was 362.4 acres. In the ten years fol- 
lowing the number of acres per farm decreased 7.5 


per cent, leaving the average per farm, in 1910, 335. 


acres. 


The average value of all] the property per farm 
increased 165.6 per cent in the decade from 1900 to 
1910, the average value being in 1900, $5,654 and in 
1910, $15,018. The increase in the value of the land 
itself has been even more remarkable than the increase 
of all the agricultural property, for the average value 
of Jand in 1900 was $9.92 an acre, whereas in 1910 
the average value was $34.69 an acre, an increase in 
ten years of 249.7 per cent. During the same period 
the total value of implements and machinery used 
on farms of South Dakota increased in value from 


$12,218,680 in 1900 to $33,786,923 in 1910, or 176.5 
per cent. Evidently the improvement in the charac- 
ter and number of buildings was commensurate with 


the increase in other respects, for the total value of 


farm buildings in 1900 was $30,926,300 and in 1910 
t was $102,474,056, an increase of 231.3 per cent. 
The total value of land in South Dakota during the 
decade under consideration increased 377.1 per cent. 
In 1900 there were in South Dakota 52,622 farms, of 
which 41,171 were operated by owners and managers. 
In 1910 there were 77,644 farms, of which : 
were operated by owners and managers. Of 





DAKOTAS—IN YARD AND OFFICE. 


owned farms, 35,101 were, in 1910, free from mortgage. 
The average debt of mortgaged farms has increased 
in the last twenty years from $712 to $2,897, or 306.9 
per cent, but during the same period the average value 
of the farms considered has risen from $1,846 to 
$13,679, or 641 per cent. From these figures it will 
be seen that the owner’s equity has on the average 
increased from $1,134 to $10,782, or 850.8 per cent. 
As a result of this greater relative increase in the 
value of the farms than in farm debt, the mortgage 
indebteduess represented only 21.2 per cent of the 
total value in 1910, as compared with 38.6 per cent 
in 1890. 

The total live stock on the farms of South Dakota 
in 1900 was $65,173,432 and in 1910, $127,229,200, an 
inerease of 95.2 per cent or $62,055,768 in ten years. 
Of this farm stock cattle showed an increase of 4.2 
per cent; horses and colts, 265.7 per cent; mules and 
colts, 382.8 per cent: hogs, 193.4 per cent; poultry, 
175 per cent, and bees, 213 per cent. Most other ani- 
mals found on the farms showed substantial increases, 
a few unimportant animals showing slight decreases. 

The values of the leading crops of South Dakota 
in the order of their importance as shown by the sta- 
tistics compiled by the government in 1909 were: 
Wheat, $42,878,000; corn, $26,396,000; oats, $16,045,- 
000; hay and forage, $15,244,000; barley, $10,874,- 
000; flaxseed, $7,002,000, and potatoes, $1,968,000. Fig- 
ures compiled for 1889, 1899 and 1909 show that the 
acreage of was more than 23% times as great in 
the latest year as it was in 1889. The production of 
oats showed a similar increase, and while during the first 
decade of this period the acreage of wheat increased 
from 2,259,846 acres in 1889 to 3,984,659 acres in 1899, 
representing an advance of 76.3 per cent, it decreased 
in the second decade 19.3 per cent. Barley and hay 
and forage have made very important gains during 
the twenty years considered. 
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‘‘ON THE SCORE OF GOOD APPEARANCE.’’ 

MILBANK, S. Daxk., Jan. 20.—Milbank’s two lumber 
yards claim exceptional notice on the score of good 
appearances. The McGowan Lumber Co. has just com- 
pleted and occupied a shed with a frontage of 122 feet 
and a depth of 124. It embraces capacious offices, a 
lime, cement and plaster room, 20 by 30 feet, a sash and 
door room, 20 by 50, a room for molding, casing, hard- 
wood flooring, 20 by 44. The foundation is of cement 
and the posts rest on bases of the same material. There 
are two driveways and the two rows of bins in the center 
are really one affording accommodation for timber of 
almost any length. On the west side of the shed every 
other bin is provided with a rolling door. This is for the 
purpose of ventilation. G. A. Liebenstein, general man- 
ager of the McGowan Lumber Co., operating six yards in 
South Dakota, has his offices in the building. There is 
a large vault to safeguard important papers. 

The McGregor yard, of which F. 8. Battey is manager, 
has a frontage of 74 feet and a depth of 142 with an 
auxiliary sash and door house mez suring 26 by 75 feet. 
As in the ease of the McGowan shed that in the MeGregor 
yard possesses doors on the side, but instead of being 
for ventilation as in the case of the former they are 
intended to minimize the labor in handling certain 
classes of timber. A driveway runs before them. 











McGREGOR BROS. LUMBER YARD, MILBANK, 8S. DAK. 
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McGOWAN LUMBER CO., MILBANK, S. DAK. 


DESTINY OF SOUTH DAKOTA FIXED. 


Wausay, 8. Dak., Jan. 22.—C. 8. Blodgett, manager 
at this point for the Lampert Lumber Co., is a veteran 
in the business. He began in 1860 with the Hersey-Bean 
Lumber Co. at Lake City, Minn. He has been in South 
Dakota 32 years and in Waubay 22. 

‘*Naturally in that period I’ve seen all kinds of times 
in the trade so do not grow disheartened very readily 
when a dull year comes along. The destiny of South 
Dakota is fixed and those who follow its star are sure to 
profit in the long run. The farmers hereabouts are 
mixing their crops more and that is helpful. No one is 
more concerned in measures that will promote the welfare 
of the country than lumbermen. It is a matter that 
claims first attention with men.’’ 

Mr. Blodgett recently opened a which he 


new shed 








LAMPERT LBR. CO.’ 


S SHED, WAUBAY, S. DAK. 
thinks is worthy of particular consideration on the part 
of Dakota dealers. 

‘*Not that the type is new,’’ he explained, ‘‘but it is 
one I believe to be best suited for this section. It is 
open on both sides and thus allows for free circulation 
ot the air. Green lumber, of which we get a great deal, 
can be carried in it indefinitely without deteriorating. To 
the contrary its condition will improve.’’ 

The new shed is 174 feet in length by 33 feet in 
width. It has a height on the sides of 12 feet. At the 
front of it a space 33 by 20 is set off for the molding 
and millwork room. 





LUMBER YARD UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Sioux FAauus, 8. Dax., Jan. 22.—The Loonan Lumber 
Co., with headquarters here, has bought the yard of the 
Bruce Edgerton Lumber Co. at Sioux City, Iowa. The 
consideration is given as $50,000. 

C. W. Mower, manager of the yard for 
Edgerton people, continues in the position. 


the Bruce- 





ACTIVITY AGAINST PARCELS POST. 


E. B. Moon, executive secretary of the American 
League of Associations, is sending out to the press and 
to the membership of his organization the following 
pertinent statement on the parcels post question: 


The demand for parcels post has come from those who 
have had presented to them only one side of the question. 
The one side has been exploited through farm journals, 
magazines and newspapers of the big cities, apparently ac- 
tuated largely by selfish motives. If the people were led to 
see the other side of this question, the demand for a parcels 
post would cease at once. This side of the question must be 
presented to them. 


It can only be done through the local newspapers of the 
smaller cities and towns. 


The editors of newspapers of these cities and towns, as a 
rule, have not given the question any special study, but 
have followed the lead of newspapers of the large cities. 


It is necessary that these editors be put right. You, Mr. 
Merchant, are the one to do it. Go to the editor of 
each of your home newspapers. Tell him that there is an- 
other side of this question, that parcels post is likely to put 
you out of business, and that when you are put out of busi- 
ness the local newspaper must go, too. 


Ask them to give publicity to news of the hearings upon 
parcels post now being held in Washington etc. Then write 
the American League of Asosciations, 310 Maryland Building, 
Washington, D. C., that you have made such arrangements. 
This organization will then be pleased to send to such of 
your local newspapers as are willing to print them news 
articles showing what is taking place in Congress ete. You 
can assure your editors that this is a sincere movement 
upon the part of wholesalers and retailers and supported by 
them exclusively. 

Now the people must be educated and you must help to 
do it in this way if you are to remain in business and if 
you are to save your town from being deadened. 

This is not a matter to be deferred. No more important 
matter confronts you. Please do it now, today. Then 
write Fred T. Loftin, care of the American League of Asso- 
ciations, 310 Maryland Building, Washington, D. C., that 
you have the arr rangements made as suggested here, 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 
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Just now, when the retail lumber dealers’ associations 
are in full bloom and holding their annual meetings over- 
flowing with fellowship and fraternalism, the sash and 
door man is an interested spectator. He wonders if the 
retailers are going to give any special attention to his 
trials and tribulations, some of which are inseparably 
linked with the griefs of the retail yard man. The sash 
and door fellow is rather glad to note that all the 
‘*trust’’ talk of which the retail lumberman (being the 
least able of any branch of the trade to combine) has 
been made the particular goat has had no perceptible 
effect on his attendance or attention. It has rather 
spurred him up to make a little harder fight for his 
existence now that he realizes the powers that are ar- 
rayed against the retail merchants of the country. 

If anyone should come around and ask us (which is 
unlikely) our honest-to-goodness opinion of the effect on 
the retail mind of this ‘‘trust’’ and ‘‘combination-in- 
restraint-of-trade’’ talk aforesaid we would say that its 
chief effect has been to open the retailer’s eyes. He 
knew that combinations of capital and advertising skill 
in the large cities were trying to divert the retail 
trade from its ordinary channels into a new channel 
known as mail order buying (the farmer being at one 
end and the city man at the other, the city man being 
careful to be at the end where the money comes out). 
He knew that he was likely to lose some of his trade; 
that, in fact, he was losing it already. But he thought 
that was as far as it would go. He did not appreciate 
the American character, which influences men to love 
to follow a will-o’-the-wisp; that makes them rather 
hesitate to believe a neighbor whose little failings they 
know, when opposed to the word of a stranger of whose 
veracity they know nothing. 

But every day now the retailer’s eyes open a little 
wider. He finds mail order men down at Washington 
asking Congress for a parcels post. The mail order 
man tells the Congressional committee that really the 
parcels post would help the country merchant more 
than it would him and is, in fact of no especial advan- 
tage to the mail order people. And so we must pre- 
sume the mail order man makes the long and tiresome 
journey from Chicago to Washington merely because 
he loves the rural merchant and the Union. He finds 
the mail order house furnishing the government with 
alleged information by which it hopes to put the retail 
lumber associations out of business and their secretaries 
into jail. This, also, it presumably does because it loves 
the country merchant. 

All of this is giving the retail lumber dealer a little 
wider vision. And in this fact the sash and door man 
sees hope. For the sash and door man thinks that 
maybe the retail lumberman’s eyes will get so wide 
open after a while that he will see the sash and door 
man and figure out their actual relation and duty to each 
other. 

One of the first things that the retail lumberman dis- 
covered when he woke up was that some sash and 
door men were trying to do a Roman standing race for 
business. He had seen the man in the circus who rode 
two horses at the same time and was always in danger 
of falling between them. It seemed to him that the 
_cireus man’s situation resembled in some way the situa- 
tion of the sash and door man who tries to sell to the 
retailer and to the retailer’s customers at the same 
time. 


‘‘Couldn’t Ride Both Nags.’’ 


The retailer very promptly and very properly told the 
sash and dcor man that he couldn’t ride both nags. He 
told him that he would have to ride one horse or the 
other, and that he mustn’t ride the other. Thereupon 
sundry sash and door men climbed exclusively on to the 
the nigh horse, or very nearly so, and let the other 
horse go its way. <A few of course bolted and chose 
the mail order animal. Then the sash and door man 
who had decided to ride one horse looked around to 
see what, the retailer was going to do to make it possible 
for one horse to carry him and his load—his load con- 
sisting of a large, growing infant of a millwork factory 
wrapped up in a bandanna handkerchief or a bond issue 
or something and carefully tied around the sash and 
door man’s neck. 

And it is right here in this absorbing tale that the 
sash and door man always begins to pound the table and 
get in earnest. It is here that some sash and door men 
with whom we have talked on our pilgrimages among 


them have even been heard to cuss. For they say that 
in some instances—quite some—the retailer has failed to 
rise to the occasion. 

Down in Iowa, where sash and door houses are as 
numerous as defects in a mail order No. 1 door, there 
is a sash and door house that has always recognized 
the retail lumberman as the natural distributer of its 
products. It never has tried to ride two horses. And 
yet this very sash and door man was a little peeved when 
he told this true story: 

It appears that a retail lumber yard up the state was 
visited by a local carpenter and small contractor who 
wanted to put a sideboard into a house he was remodel- 
ing. This yard man /idn’t know anything about side- 
boards. He had never felt any particular interest in 
them or made any particular study of them. He 
couldn’t figure one. He rather felt that sideboards were 
not in his line exactly. After the customer had told 
him about what he wanted, the dealer said to him: 

‘To tell the truth, I don’t know much about this 
stuff. I tell you what you better do: You'll be down to 
the city soon and you just go to a sash and door fac- 
tory and get that from them.’’ 


‘‘Nub of the Whole Story.’’ 


And here comes the nub of the whole story: There 
are two big millwork houses in that city. One is the 
friend of the retail trade of which we have spoken. The 
other is the most notorious mail order millwork house 
in Iowa. 

And the retail lumberman didn’t tell the customer 
to which one to go. 

There isn’t any doubt about the truth of the story. 
The millwork man questioned the visitor closely—first, 
because he wanted to know who had sent him the busi- 
ness, and, second, because he became interested in the 
incident as it progressed. 

‘“*Did So-and-So send you down here for this side- 
board?’’ 

‘‘Yes; he told me I’d better come to town and 
get it.’’ a 

‘¢But did he tell you to come to us?’’ “ 

‘*Oh, no; he didn’t tell me to come to anybody in 
particular. ’’ 

The sash and door man was a little sad when he heard 
this; and he was a little sadder when he told it to 
us afterward: ‘‘I made thé inquiry because I wanted 
to know the source of the business. I wanted to know 
to whom I was obligated for it. And I found I was 
obligated to chance. The man might as well have turned 
into one place as the other. Now, I think I have been 
pretty active in helping the retail lumberman to fight 
his battles. I think I have lost some business and maybe 
some money by it. And I liked to think that when a 
dealer in my territory got a chance to do me a good turn 
he did it. 

‘¢That seems to me to be at the root of any dissat- 
isfaction that the millwork man may feel toward the 
retail lumber dealer: That the retailer does not see 
the moral obligation involved or, if he does see it, doesn’t 
let it seriously concern him. He just says to the sash 

“and door man, ‘Be good.’ But he doesn’t offer any 
hope of a heaven or a reward.’ 

Up in Wisconsin, which State apparently isn’t far 
enough away from Iowa not to have the same troubles 
in the sash and door business (and we have yet to dis- 
cover a State that is), another millwork man was talking 
about the same thing a few days thereafter. He said 
that there was only one logical channel for the dis- 
tribution of millwork, particularly in smaller lots, and 
that was through the retail lumber dealer. Any other 
system means chaos and means loss to the consumer, for 
many reasons. Léaving the mill man and the dealer 
out of consideration, this manufacturer told why the 
consumer could not afford to buy from the distant mill 
direct. Under such conditions, he declared: 

That the builder would have no one on the ground 
directly responsible to him. 

That the builder would find it difficult to arrange 
long-time credit, or any credit, in many cases. 

That the builder would lack the inspiration to build 
that is afforded by the presence of a local yard. looking 
for business, and the community would in consequence 
suffer. 

That the builder would be compelled: to do business 
with strangers who would practically be out of his 
reach if subsequent defects developed. 


That the builder would have to pay a much higher 
price for millwork bought in small lots because of the 
cost of distribution from a distant point instead of 
through a local yard. 

“*You see,’’ said this Milwaukee millwork man. after 
he had partly summed up in some such way as the above 
the consumer’s need of a local yard and dealer, ‘‘that 
I am arguing that we ought to do business through the 
retailer not because he has some vague, inalienable right 
to this business but because he is a necessity to the 
community.. And I could add that he is a necessity also 
to us. 

‘*But if he is entitled to the business and to a share 
in the profits of the business he also has certain duties 
to perform. In the first place, he ought to wake up 
and create business. He ought not to ask a profit on 
the business that is done in the town unless he is 
making that town do business. I guess it is pretty well 
understood in all lines of trade that the old-fashioned 
merchant who thought that merchandising consisted of 
opening the front door in the morning and sitting down 
to wait for somebody to drop in has faded away, be- 
cause, under modern competitive conditions, the cus- 
tomer doesn’t drop in any more—he is yanked in. 

‘“Tf the millwork is to be distributed through the 
local dealer he ought to perform the functions of a dis- 
tributer. The question of credits occurs to me particu- 
larly. He is the man on the ground. He knows what 
the local builder is worth, in the first place. He knows 
whether he is good or bad pay and whether he is carry- 
ing a light or a heavy financial load. The dealer is 
right there to collect. The man who thinks he owes 
money to us many miles away is apt to get careless; and, 
while we are pretty likely to get our money or know the 
reason why, it sometimes costs us a considerable part 
of it to find the reason. The retail dealer is right there 
and, if he is any kind of a collector at all, he ought to 
be able to get the money without delay or trouble, be- 
cause he has been in a position to know that the account 
is good before he took the business. 

“*T honestly smile sometimes at the dealer who wants 
all the business of his town to pass through his yard. 
I wouldn’t if I were he. It isn’t all good. All I’d 
want would be all the good business. I’d be dead will- 
ing to have some millwork house in some other town 
that thought it could do business without me get some 
of the business—for example, the business of the chronic 
kicker and the chronic deadbeat. And I would steer away 
from that business myself, and steer my friends away 
from it. 

‘“As far as this company is concerned we feel our 
dependence on the retailer who is on the ground, and we 
recognize the consumer’s dependence on him if the con- 
sumer is always to get a square deal. But we want the 
retailer to recognize all our dependence on him. We 
want him to recognize that we depend on him to get 
the business away from our competitors who refuse to 
recognize him and to give it to those who do. We 
want him to recognize that we depend on him to carry 
the account, for he is in a position to know whether it 
is a good one to begin with and to collect it after the 
delivery of the goods. He doesn’t ask the yellow pine 
mill to carry the accounts of local people to whom he 
sells its lumber; and he ought not to ask us to carry 
the accounts of people who buy millwork through his 
yard. We prefer to sell our sash and doors and mill- 
work to the retail lumber dealer for distribution in his 
community and on a basis that will allow him a profit for 
getting us the business, or helping us to get it, for 
knowing the reliability of the customer and for carry- 
ing and collecting the account.’’ 

That is the way a good many millwork men seem to 
look at it. And, without saying whether it is right or 
wrong, we set the opinion down here just as it was 
handed to us, for the retail lumber dealer who is having 
millwork troubles to consider. Perhaps the conversations 
above may reveal some phases of the question of the 
relations. between dealer and factory that have not 
oceurred to the dealer before. 





NEW DESIGN BOOK ISSUED. 

The Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., of Du- 
buque, Iowa, has just issued its design book No. 9, an 
encyclopedia of all there is in millwork. The book con 
tains nearly 800 pages, is substantially bound in eloth 
and profusely illustrated in half-tone and color. It is a 
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handsome addition to the desk of anyone buying mill- 
work, and to such will prove a valuable help as well. It 
has been the policy of this house to issue a most 
pretentious eatalog and the present book is even more 


elaborate than those of the past. It contains numerous 
illustrations in color of model house interiors, half-tone 
views of every department of the Farley & Loetscher 
factory at Dubuque and hundreds of half-tone illustra- 


tions of buildings equipped with that company’s mill- 
work, as well as pictures of the millwork itself showing 
the character of each of the products manufactured and 
sold by the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co. 





SUBSTITUTION—HARDWOODS VERSUS STEEL. 


While there has been much discussion as to the cause 
of the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in the hard- 
wood market, no decision has been reached which is satis- 
factory or in any manner contributes to the improve- 
ment of business conditions. 

Interviews with some of the prominent dealers in hard- 
woods develop the fact that while business is not all 
that could be desired, the volume of business is consistent 
with that reported in all other lines. In recent years 
there has been always a spirit of optimism as to the 
future, but at present this is lacking, and there are no 
voluntary expressions of confidence in the future. 

Various reasons for the causes of prevailing conditions 
are given by different observers. A number say that it 
is a lack of confidence in the political conditions, others 
ascribe it to tariff agitation, and still others to over- 
production and a limited market. A majority of the 
business men interested in the production and sale of 
hardwoods, however, ascribe the weakness in the demand 
for hardwoods and building lumber to strong competi- 
tion by steel and concrete in construction work, and iron 
and steel in the manufacturing departments. 

A summary of interviews with those interested is given 
here. 

Steel and Concrete Construction. 

The use of steel and concrete in the construction of 
buildings is admitted to be one of the reasons for the 
use of less lumber, and among the buildings where lum- 
ber is so displaced large warehouses, great amusement 
arenas ete. form the principal class. In the warehouses 
no wood whatever is used. The window frames, sash, 
doors and all inside finishings are made of steel, the 
roof being made of concrete, asphalt or metal construc- 
tion, with steel support, while runways for trucks are 
made of steel plates. 

In the construction of large factory buildings the 
window frames, sash and trim are made of steel, with the 
walls of concrete and steel reinforcement. But in this 
class of building where people are employed it has been 
found necessary to use wood flooring, as the workpeople 
ean not stand to be on their feet all day upon the con- 
crete floors, and the wear on the concrete has been too 
rapid. Interior divisions, closets, doors ete. are made 
of wood. In this class of building it is said that the 
results obtained are not as satisfactory as in buildings 
made of the wood millwork construction. It has been 
pointed out that in cases of damage by fire the interiors 
and walls of factories constructed with brick walls and 
floors of millwork construction are usually left in safer 
condition that in those buildings for manufacturing 
purposes which are constructed entirely of concrete and 
steel. 

Architects and insurance men point out that, while it 


is safer to have stairways, elevator shafts and like por- 
tions of the buildings inclosed in ease of fire, better re- 
sults are obtained by using wood on all interior work. 


Experiments With Concrete. 


Experiments in climates where frost occurs in the 
building of dwelling houses, especially of the bungalow 
type, have proven unsatisfactory where concrete has 
been used in the construction of the walls, as it has 
been found that the walls easily absorb the dampness 
and the frost clings to them in the winter. 

It is also pointed out that, in the construction of 
modern office buildings, hotels and various large school 
and other public buildings, the use of concrete does not 
greatly reduce the volume of lumber employed. Con- 
crete and steel construction are employed chiefly where 
brick was formerly the principal material. The walls are 
faced upon the outside with brick or stone work and in 
the interiors principally hardwoods are used for the 
doors, the trim, windows and in all the interior work, 
with hardwood flooring, though unsatisfactory experi- 
ments have been made in some hotel buildings with stone 
composition floors. 

On the other hand it is stated that in the construction 
of conerete and steel reinforced buildings, retaining 
walls, bridges, sewers or dams, or work of any class 
in which concrete is used, it is necessary to use vast 
quantities of lumber in the construction of the forms 
or molds into which the concrete must be poured. In 
this class of work it is stated that as much lumber is 
employed as in the general construction of a building. 
It is true that this lumber is principally of low grade, 
but the volume used is nevertheless as great. The build- 
ers point out also the great amount of tongued and 
grooved flooring that is used and must be used to get a 
smooth surface to the concrete. 


In Furniture of All Kinds. 


Steel and iron are formidable competitors of hard- 
woods in the manufacture of various classes of furniture. 
About the first use of metal in the making of furniture 
was in the metal bed. The use of steel, through its 
progress in process of manufacture to a point where it 
has become less costly than wood, has advanced rapidly, 
and today there are large numbers of manufacturing 
plants in the country devoted exclusively to the turning 
out of the various lines of furniture for office business 
and: household uses. 

Standing office, flattop, typewriter and even rolltop 
desks are manufactured which are entirely of steel con- 
struction. Filing cases, card indexes, office safes, book- 
cases, tables and chairs and even hat trees or costumers 
are made of steel or other metal. For the household 


there are beds, davenports, folding beds, hall racks, tables 
for all purposes and innumerable small pieces that were 
formerly made of hardwood. For saloons, parlors, veran- 
das, and public places there are great lines of tables, 
chairs, lawn and porch chairs and benches and swings 
made entirely of metal, all of which were formerly con- 
structed of hardwoods. 

While it is admitted that much of the furniture made 
of iron or steel or other metal is not as satisfactory 
as that made of wood, it is pointed out that it can be 
purchased at a lower price. ‘The durability of iron or 
other metal as compared with hardwoods for household 
goods is also a disputed matter. 

In the Building of Vehicles. 


In the construction of vehicles steel and iron have 
also come to the front as a formidable competitor. 
Wheels for all classes of carriages and wagons are made 
of steel which formerly were made of hardwoods. 

The most recent formidable competition in construe- 
tion is that afforded in the automobile trade. It will be 
recalled that a little over a year ago the use of wide 
poplar in the automobile building had caused a demand 
for that class of lumber and as a consequence prices 
went soaring. ' Within the last year there has been a pro- 
nounced slump in the price of poplar, because the automo- 
bile manufacturers have ceased to use poplar in the con- 
struction of antomobile bodies and are now using pressed 
sheet steel. 

Another formidable competitor of hardwood construc- 
tion is found in the employment of steel in the construc- 
tion of railroad cars of all classes, and there is now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
proposed law to compel the use of steel in the construc- 
tion of all passenger coaches on all railroads in the 
future. This question has awakened some of the hard- 
wood men to a realization of the fact that another of 
their great lines of lumber disposal is being blocked, and 
there is some talk of action opposing this proposition by 
a protest to the Interstate Commission. 

Observation has demonstrated that wood constructed 
automobiles and passenger coaches have contributed more 
to the safety of passengers in cases of wrecks than have 
the steel constructed cars. In the wreck of an auto or 
passenger coach made of steel the result has always been 
most disastrous to the construction. Once smashed up 
or bent out of shape it is almost impossible to use any 
portion in repairs, while with wood the destruction has 
never been so complete, and some portions can readily 
be repaired or used over again in reconstruction. 

Tn conclusion it might be said that while in building 
construction the loss to the lumber market has not been 
great, in manufacturing lines the competition of steel 
and other metals has been severe. 





AN EDITOR ABROAD IN THE SOUTH. 


The man abroad in the land seeking wisdom dis- 
covers a widely miscellaneous variety of it. For ex- 
ample there is the animus of the well remembered 
slump in yellow pine prices last October. One espe- 
cially eminent authority heavily affected by that 
event expressed the opinion ‘‘not for publication by 
name’’ that it was instigated for the principal pur- 
pose of encouraging certain manufacturers to submit 
to absorption by parties harboring designs on their 
plants. It is due to the subject to add, however, that 
this particular point was raised but once and that 
other versions of that occasion were given vent at 
about the same time by other authorities equally emi- 
nent. One other supposed reason—that of the then 
prevailing necessity of adjusting and balancing stocks 
generally heavy and of reducing surplus items espe- 
cially excessive—is by far the most generally accepted. 

Naturally the subject of mail order houses, their 
methods and trade influences, is a fruitful theme where 
two or three lumbermen are met together for com- 
munion. Perhaps the most impressive utterance among 
many others given vent on such occasions is in sub- 
stance this: It undoubtedly is the policy of leading 
mail order houses as far as possible to destroy the 
retail lumber trade of this country. To this end 
every attainable means of competition and disparage- 
ment is industriously invoked and, by a strange con- 
catenation of circumstances, the general government 
itself is consciously or unconsciously lending its powers 
to the same end. That the Department of Justice has 
found the mail order houses willing and professedly 
well informed witnesses in the premises certainly is 
beyond question. To what extent the legal authorities 
at Washington realize and appreciate the animus of 
this willingness and pernicious activity by the mail 
order houses does not admit of serious doubt. 


The Current Status of Tupelo Gum. 

The current status of tupelo gum (bay poplar) in 
the markets of the world is peculiar. J. F. Wigginton, 
general manager of the Bowie Lumber Co., and other 
Downman interests in Louisiana, is by common consent 
the leading authority on this subject. This is due 
not only to the exceptional extent of his own opera- 
tions, but to the further fact that for years he has 
been the active chairman of a committee of the South- 


ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association on tupelo 
gum. For these reasons he has given the subject 
special attention and is recognized as a leading author- 
ity accordingly. It largely was under his administra- 
tion that certain former difficulties in handling the 
wood were obviated and its comparatively recent high 
commercial standing achieved. 

The latest among the candidates for favor, tupelo 
for a time was handicapped by lack of information 
regarding its uses and, also, by lack of systematic 
care and the necessary means of judiciously market- 
ing the product. With the disappearance now of all 
drawbacks and the establishment of unquestionable 
methods and standards—all largely due to Mr. Wig- 
ginton’s leadership—the question is no longer, what, 
but where is tupelo? While invariably a companion 
of cypress in the swamps, tupelo is not always found 
in sufficient volume to justify the development of 
both at the same time. It is for this reason that some 
cypress mills cut more tupelo than others. This also 
explains in a general way why there is not more of it. 


Good Material for Boxes. 


Among the widely varied uses to which tupelo is 
adapted there is none affording a heavier drain on 
the supply than that of box making. Colorless, odor- 
less and easily worked, it is an ideal material for the 
manufacture of what might be called aristocratic pack- 
ing boxes; for example, dovetailed starch boxes, <A 
fortnight or so ago George E. Watson, secretary of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
ceived an order from London, England, for 150 cars 
of a certain grade of tupelo, perhaps more of that 
particular item than could be furnished in shipping 
condition with anything like the required promptness. 

This circumstance marks the favor which the wood 
has attained throughout the world and is a factor 
legitimately affecting present and future market 
values. It also presupposes the later and more ex- 
tended development of tupelo by timber owners here- 
tofore neglecting it. Prevailing prices of the wood 
for interior uses of almost any description make it a 
good purchase. 

While the tupelo producing zone is chiefly in Lou- 
isiana, there is a considerable supply available in a 
belt lying farther east on the Gulf coast, all of which, 


including Louisiana timber not yet under develop- 
ment, presupposes a volume of protluction of indefi- 
nitely continued tenure and considerable magnitude. 


The Selection of Skilled Employees. 


It is not new doctrine to say that good mechanical 
service is afforded by men not only technically skilled 
but of good character and intellect. Such men to be 
capable and in a mood to do their best must have the 
conscious stimulus of some sense of self importance, 
or be in a position to experience the stimulation of 
merited recognition and appreciation. The soundness 
of this as of many other economic doctrines is, how- 
ever, far from commanding universal recognition. 
In nothing else is its neglect more noteworthy than 
in the selection of sawyers with dominating reference 
to wages rather than capability. This, too, in spite 
of the axiomatic fact that a lowpriced sawyer can do 
incomparable harm by bungling work. This recalls 
the case of a mill the sawyer in which was regularly 
paid $11 a day, with results, the management insisted, 
that made the wage-rate more profitable than that 
paid any other operative in the mill. Except in 
degrees the same principle applies in like manner to 
the operation of all machinery that is not automatic. 
Instances without number may be cited in which 
trouble giving equipment has been righted at sight 
by an expert, perhaps on the ground at heavy expense 
to the owner or unjustly so to the machinery builder. 
The trouble came of the incompetency of the operative 
and, of course, such services would be outrageously 
high at any price. There is not a maturely competent 
purveyor of planing mill machinery in the country 
that could not spend hours recalling ravages of ineffi- 
ciency of which there is material for volumes of 
history. It is a thing for which nobody can be called 
to account; a thing, too, which nobody under any 
circumstances ean fittingly defend. 


Local Differences of Distributing Methods. 


Each particular section of commercial forestry has 
its own peculiar methods of classifying and distribut- 
ing its products. In the early days of* the lake region 
then serving the same tributary territory it was the 
vogue to mass saw products at Chicago and other 
minor markets for assortment and distribution at 
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wholesale. This finally was abandoned and even white 
pine passed directly from the mills to ultimate des- 
tination. In yellow pine the latter rule has always 
prevailed except in the regions known as the Southeast 
and North Carolina pine belt, where the movement 
has more largely been through brokers and by water 
coastwise to seaboard markets. Hardwood stocks ex- 
cept at the mills are rarely held for storage and dis- 
tribution except in the larger centers to-meet strictly 
local requirements. Cypress has no recognized distrib- 
uting center, but moves from mills direct to destina- 


tion chiefly by rail, but to a considerable extent by 
sea, coastwise to the metropolitan markets. There are, 
it is true, certain large stocks carried and for sale at 
wholesale in such markets as St. Louis and the big 
cities of the East. 

The mills with which the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. has contracts for the sale of their respective 
outputs are among the largest and it is understood 
none maintains any other selling organization. These, 
however, while not in, the majority, handle a large 
part of the Louisiana product. In a general way the 


export movement from southern ports is largely yellow 
pine, and takes place through ports lying between 
Charleston and Galveston. This movement latterly 
has been heavy, possibly amounting to about 25 per 
cent of the total tributary to the Gulf and South 
Atlantic coasts. The ports most depended upon as 
foreign outlets include in geographical order those of 
the Sabine and Neches rivers in east Texas, Lake 
Charles, New Orleans, Gulfport, Mobile, Pensacola, 
Jacksonville, Savannah, Brunswick and Charleston, 
with Gulfport and Mobile leading in point of volume. 


‘ROUNDABOUT IN THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 


A meeting at Alexandria, La., early in January, of the 
district managers of the Union Naval Stores Co. had a 
full attendance. This placid announcement would con- 
tain nothing especially noteworthy were it not for the 
fact that behind it lies a story which herewith has its 
first presentation to the public, all members present hav- 
ing been duly pledged to secrecy. It happened this way: 
The Union Naval Stores Co. was particularly desirous to 
have a full representation at the meeting of its district 
managers, but from experience knew that without some 
extraordinary and heroic measures there would be only a 
corporal’s guard in attendance. Mine Host Barnes, of 
Hotel Bentley, slept over the problem one night and arose 
next morning with the Bib Scheme, That night an ex- 
cited wire from a pay station at Alexandria called up in 
succession each of the turpentine camps operated by the 
Union Naval Stores Co., and informed the managers in 
turn that one of their fellows, E. M. Pringle, had made 
a serious gunplay in the lobby of Hotel Bentley and was 
in jail without bail, awaiting the condition of the man 
he had shot. 

Nothing could have had a more electrical effect than 
this information. The early morning trains brought to 
Alexandria a band of wild-eyed, tousled-headed, blood- 
thirsty men from the turpentine camps, whose arrival 
was almost as spectacular as the raids of the James 
brothers in Missouri. Their jackets bulged with hard- 
ware not of the builders’ variety, and they plumped down 
upon the county jail with sinister purpose. The coming 
ot some had been fraught with the utmost difficulty. 
One man had pumped a hand car 20 miles at high speed 
to catch a train for Alexandria. Another had tried to 
induce the Frisco railroad to change a train schedule 
for him (for $300) so that he could get into action the 
first thing in the morning. Another had walked 16 miles 
to catch a local freight. 

Possibly there never was a madder lot of men since 
time began when the joke was explained, but the drinks 
were ‘‘on’’ everybody and the minutes of the meeting 
held that day show a full attendance for the first time on 
record. Those present were: Harry Adams, Oakdale; 
H. H. Gordon, Reeves; S. C. Kaufman, Lake Charles; J. 
C. White, Lake Charles; W. H. Slocomb, Ward; H. W. 
Bond, Topsey; Lloyd Lee, Kinder; C. H. Holloway, 
Kinder; J. Burrows, New Orleans; E. M. Pringle, Kin- 
der—the cause of all the trouble. 

Discouraging the Flies. 

Probably, for rapidity of construction, the feat accom- 
plished by the J. F. Ball & Bro. Lumber Co., in resuming 
operations after a complete destruction by fire, has seldom 
if ever been eclipsed. On November 3 the company’s 
plant at Ball, La., was completely destroyed by fire. 
The plant has been entirely rebuilt and began cutting 
last week. Its capacity is 100,000 feet a day. Not 
long ago the planing mill of the company’s Pollock plant 
burned to the ground. In 24 days the new planer was up 
and in operation. That is how the Ball brothers do 
things. Things are humming these days at the Pollock 
plant. Railroad business is so brisk that the trains are 
cluttered with 12x12 timbers and sill stock. The market 
for these commodities is away up and still rising. The 
Ball company has orders on its books for three months’ 
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steady cutting, to say nothing of inquiries and orders that 
are coming in every day. J. F. Ball is building a hand- 
some residence in Alexandria, where he will make his 
future home and maintain an office. 


A Texas Nimrod. 


Since he returned from his memorable hunting trip in 
the Brownsville district in Texas, recently, genial John 
Bonner, head of the Bonner Oil Co., of Houston, and one 
time Snark of the Universe, has been respectfully alluded 
to as ‘‘ King of the Javelin Slayers.’’ Mr. Bonner, who 
shoots wild geese every year at the mouth of the Trinity 
River, decided this year that he would try for bigger 
game. He accepted an invitation from Henry Borden, of 
Brownsville, to shoot on the latter’s ranch. The party 
consisted of the host, John Bonner, W. M. Rice, J. S. 
Rice, S. L. Gill, Sam Dorman, William Matave and Hon. 
Tom Taylor. The hunt lasted ten days. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Bonner, who went in for scrappy game, the 
party was mainly after deer. Mr. Bonner bagged six 
wild cats (count ’em) and nine javelins, a species of wild 
hog, and he has the pelts to show for it. 


Colonizing Cutover Lands. 


The interest that is being manifested by northern capital 
in the cutover lands of the South is remarkable. A num- 
ber of investigators from Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and other points are in southern Louisiana just now, ne- 
gotiating sales and options on denuded timber tracts. 
Much of the soil in southern Louisiana is as rich as can 
be found anywhere on the continent and it lacks only the 
hand of the thrifty farmer to make that section a garden 
spot second to none in the land. Northern buyers last 
week gobbled up a good sized tract of the J. F. Ball & 
Bro. Lumber Co.’s land in Grant Parish, just above Alex- 
andria, on the Iron Mountain Railroad. This land is al- 
luvial and on it a few farms worked by negroes yield corn, 
strawberries and cantaloupes in profusion. Those who 
have purchased some of this land expect to go into the 
strawberry business on a big scale. 

As an example of the fertility of the soil in this section 
of Louisiana, the insane asylum owns a large tract of 
land just across the Red River, adjoining the Ball tract, 
which is cultivated by the inmates. Although the men- 
tality of the inmates will not permit of a high grade 
cultivation the institution has become self sustaining. 

A syndicate secured last week an option on a big chunk 
of the Enterprise Lumber Co.’s land in Grant and 
Rapids parishes. The company holding this option ex- 
pects to colonize the district on an extensive scale. Scouts 
for northern capitalists have recently been looking at the 
lands of the Lyon Cypress Co., just above New Orleans, 
on the line of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. 

Outside of perhaps New Orleans, the larger towns of 
Louisiana feel a crying need for garden truck, despite 
the fact that they are surrounded by the finest truck 
garden country imaginable. The large planters will 
think of nothing but cotton and cane and the only hope 
of supplying the local markets, such as Shreveport, with 
garden truck, which at present is hauled from the North, 
is by developing the vast tracts of cutover timber lands 
that lie everywhere round about. 





FRIENDS OF FE, M. PRINGLE WHO FLOCKED TO HIS ASSISTANCE FROM THR 


JURPENTINE CAMPS OF LOUISIANA, 


IN ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., Jan 23.—The State of Arkansas, 
which contains in mineral wealth almost everything from 
diamonds to fuller’s earth, has yielded another treasure 
to the country’s commerce. A gentleman formerly con- 
nected with the office of the State commissioner of mines, 
manufacture and agriculture, has discovered that sand in 
certain parts of Arkansas possesses a high commercial 
value in the manufacture of glass. His experiments were 
made with sand taken a short distance from Benton, 
on the Iron Mountain, where one changes cars to go to 
Hot Springs. This sand has been found to be 99 per 
cent pure silicon, and the glass manufactured from it is 
exceptionally clear and transparent, without a flaw. This 
sand lies along the Iron Mountain, on the highest point 
of the road between St. Louis and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The supply is inexhaustible and the tests that have been 
made show pure sand to a depth of 25 feet or more. 
There are more than a million tons in sight. 

The new glass factories at Shreveport and Texarkana, 
following the coming of natural gas, have aroused great 
interest in all this section in that new industry. The 
gentleman who discovered the new use for sand says that 
on 100 acres in Saline County, where he is building a 
home, there is more paying mineral than on any other 
100-acre tract in America. His home is to be built of 
logs taken from the tract; the glass for the windows 
will be made from the sand on the place; the dishes 
will be made out of clay on the land; the cooking uten- 
sils will be made of aluminum from the bauxite to be 
found on the tract; while the chimneys will be made 
from the fire clay on the property. 


The Fee-Creighton hardwood mill at Dermott, Ark., 
while running full time, is having all it can do to supply 
the demand that its customers are making upon it. 
Frank Fee explained that his company has always spe- 
cialized in novelty sawing and that it has a number of 
customers who have learned to rely upon the Fee- 
Creighton people for their specialty needs. Seventy 
per cent of the output of this concern goes abroad, while 
the remaining 30 per cent consisting of regular (standard 
stock) customers take all of this class of material that 
the mill saws. Mr. Fee says that trade has been brisk 
all along and he can scarcely keep pace with his orders 
without increasing his mill capacity. He looks for a 
brisk trade in all branches of the industry this year. 





JOINT PURCHASING OFFICE DISCONTINUED. 


Announcement is made that the joint purchasing 
office heretofore maintained in Tacoma, Wash., by 
the Foster-Munger Co., of Chicago, the Iroquois Door 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and the Cream City Sash & 
Door Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has been discontinued. 
The Iroquois Door Co. and the Cream City Sash & 
Door Co. have merged their interests, both buying 
and selling, and will maintain an independent buying 
office on the coast, location and management to be 
announced later. The Foster-Munger Co. will main- 
tain an independent buying office also, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., or at Tacoma. 





JOHN BURROWS, NEW 
ORLEANS, 
(Who jumped a handcar to 
catch a train for Alexandria.) 
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SUBSTITUTE WOODS FOR PENCIL 


Two main causes prompttd the 
1910 to investigate the 
than the red cedar 
red juniper 


Forest Service 
possibility of using 
(Juniperus virginiana) 
(Juniperus barbadensis) in the manufacture of 
pencils. (These two woods have but slightly different bo- 
tanical characteristics and, commercially, have always been 
considered as the same wood, both being called red cedar.) 
The first cause was the growing scarcity of these woods 
and the second the fact that there were many woods on the 
Natienal Forests, now little used, whose physical and 
mechanical properties seemed to fit them for pencil making. 
The work was carried on codperatively between three of the 
leading pencil manufacturers, one pencil slat manufacturer, 
and the Forest Service. The Service furnished the material 
and the manufacturers made the pencils and reported on the 
suitability of each wood. In the case of the pencil slat 
manufacturer, however, the material was cut into slats and 
sent to Germany, where it was made into pencils and its 
suitability reported on by a foreign manufacturer, 


early in 
other woods 
and the southern 





Lead Pencil History. 
The development of the lead pencil covers the whole 
period cf recorded history. The beginning is unknown. A 


lump of colored earth, or stone, or a piece of charcoal was 


the earliest form. Such contrivances were used in Egypt 
in the days of the Pharaohs, and the Aztecs had similar 
marking materials when the Spaniards first met them in 


Mexico. However, wood formed no 
and the first account of a central marking substance en- 
closed in a case of wood dates from about 1565. It is 
worthy of remark that one of the earliest woods used for 
lead pencils, as we now understand the word, was red cedar, 
grown in Virginia and Florida. The graphite was mined 
at Borrowdale, England. Graphite was used as a marking 
substance before that time, but it appears that the first 
real pencil was made of the two materials, red cedar and 
graphite, which to this day are still regarded as the best. 
There has been much change in the methods of manufacture, 
but none in the materials. Prior to that time, the only 
known exports of red cedar from Virginia were for clothes 
chests. That was about fifteen years prior to its mention in 
England as pencil wood. The manufacture of the pencils 
did not long continue in England, owing to the exhaustion 
of the Borrowdale graphite, but it was taken up in Germany, 


part of such pencils, 


and the red cedar was imported from America. This wood 
was deemed so much superior to any other, and the ap- 
proaching end of the American supply having been pre- 


dicted by Peter Kalm, the Swedish naturalist, as early as 
1750, the Germans took steps to grow their own pencil wood. 
Seed was secured from the Florida cedar tree and about 400 
acres were planted by Baron Lothar von Faber in Bavaria. 
This was not done, however, until 1860. The trees grew 
very slowly and when they had attained a size sufficient to 
experiment, after 40 or 45 years, it was found that the 
wood was of an ‘entirely different character from that 
shown in the sunny, tropical, moist region of Florida, and 
totally unsuited for the manufacture of lead pencils. 

The early attempts to manufacture lead pencils in this 
country were only partly successful, and their chief interest 
lies in the fact that red cedar was the only wood employed. 
When the war of 1812 destroyed the cabinet-making busi- 
of William Monroe, at Concord, Mass., he opened a 
pencil factory on so small a scale that at first he mixed 
his graphite in the bowl of a spoon, and whittled out the 
encasing wood, piece at a time. When he had finished 30 
pencils he carried them to Boston and put them on the 
market. He sold them at a good price, and the next ship- 
ment consisted of 432, which likewise sold well. But his 
supply of graphite was exhausted, and he could buy no 
more, and, for the time, he went out of the pencil business. 
About 18 years later, another Massachusetts pencil factory 
started at Salem, but European pencils had the market so 
completely that the Salem-product could not be sold, ex- 
cept under a foreign label, and the maker (Joseph Dixon) 
refused to sell in that way, and could not secure enough 
trade to make his business profitable. 


ness 


First American Lead Pencils. 
The first successful plant in this country was started by 
Eberhard Faber, in 1861, when he established his factory 
in New York City, and produced lead pencils on a large 


scale. Up to that time the most active competitor of the 
cedar-and-graphite pencil in this country was the quill 
pencil. It was an inferior article, and it is not apparent 


that it was ever factory-made, but each person that wanted 
such a pencil made it. The tools and materials consisted 
quill, a bullet, a melting ladle, and a turnip. The 
was cut to a length of a couple of inches, the end 
thrust in the turnip and was thus held upright, the 
bullet was melted and poured in the quill, and the pencil 
was ready for use. Such a pencil made a pale, dull mark, 
but it would write, and was in almost universal use by 
old-time school teachers to rule copy books. When factory- 
made graphite pencils became cheap and plentiful, the quill 


of a goose 
quill 
was 


substitute passed out of use, along with the quill pen, 
which about the same time began to give way before the 
gold and steel. 

Pencil Manufacture. 


A good pencil wood should be of an even texture, that is, 
the summer wood of approximately the same hardness as the 


spring wood; it should have an even straight grain; it 
should be soft and slightly brittle; of a dark red color; 
rather light in weight; nonresinous and slightly aromatic. 


The wood which contains all these properties in the highest 


degree is the red cedar, and for many years it has been the 
exclusive pencil wood. Red cedar has also been used to 
quite an extent, and in the early days, particularly, for many 


other 
supply 
clothes 


purposes, but of 
has come from the 
chests, the other 
account df*the high price. 

The raw 
and is 7} 


late years the greatest drain on the 
manufacturers of pencils and 


uses having been forced out on 


material for a pencil is known as a pencil slat 
4x2%4x\ inches. These slats are manufactured 
in the southern states, where the tree grows principally, 
and are shipped in bundles or crates to the manufacturers. 
A crate is a sufficient amount of raw material to make 100 
gross of pencils. The manufacturers formerly required all 
slats to be 2% inches wide, (a dimension which makes six 
half-pencils) but owing to the scarcity of the material now, 


they are glad to take a large amount of the slats in nar- 
rower widths, in some cases wide enough to make but two 
half-pencils instead of six. The slats are separated into 
three grades, the first grade being dark red and entirely 
clear, and used for the highest grade of pencils. The 


second grade 
tains 


admits of few 


defects, and the third grade con- 
much of the white 


sapwood of the tree. The second 


[By H. S. Sackxert, Chief Office of Wood Utilization, U. S. 


Forest Service.] 


and third grades are used to manufacture the cheaper class 
of pencils, pen holders, ete. 

The detail of the manufacture of a pencil is simple but 
interesting. The slat is first run through a machine which 
makes six grooves in it, provided, of course, the slat is of 
the standard width (2%”). Six pieces of lead are then 
laid in the grooves and a coat of glue applied. Another 
slat is then laid over the top, its grooves fitting over the 
leads. This is then run through another machine which cuts 
out the material between the leads, leaving the pencils whole 
but in the rough state. The pencils are then polished, 
painted, stamped, and graded. 

Pencils are made in many forms and sizes. 
is the customary length, though for special purposes this is 
sometimes increased. The form is varied, with the round 
and hexagonal shapes predominating. Triangular, square, 
and other specially-formed pencils are also made. 

The present center of production of pencils in the United 
States is in the vicinity of New York, several large factories 
being in that city, one in Brooklyn, one in Jersey City, and 
one in Hoboken. 

According to reports there are produced in this country 
annually about 80,000 cases of pencil slats. Since one case 
contains sufficient material to make 100 gross of pencils, it 
is seen that there is an annual manufacture of over 1,000,- 
000,000 pencils from American-grown cedar. One-fourth of 
the slats are sent abroad, so the domestic production is 
about 750,000,000. or over eight pencils to every person 
in the United States. There is also shipped abroad annually 
several million feet of cedar logs, much of which finds its 
way into pencil manufacture. Considering also the use of 
African cedar and treated woods, it is probable that the 
world production of pencils is close to 2,000,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

Woods Tested. 


Following is a brief description of the range and available 
supply of the various woods which were tested by the man- 
ufacturers to determine their suitability for pencils. The 
mechanical and physical properties and uses of most of 
them are discussed in Forest Service Bulletin 95, ‘Cedars, 
Cypresses, and Sequoias,” which was issued recently by the 
Service. On this account and since this publication may 
be obtained on request to the Forester, Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., the duplication of these descriptions is 
omitted. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RED CEDAR (Juniperus Scopulorum). 

The Rocky Mountain red cedar is one of the most im- 
portant of the Juniperus family, and is found over much of 
the Rocky Mountain region. It grows very scatteringly 
at an elevation of more than 5,000 feet and often reaches 
a height of from 30 to 40 feet. It has a short, stout trunk. 
sometimes 3 feet in diameter, often divided near the ground 
into a number of stout, spreading stems. It is estimated 
that there is about 800,000,000 board feet of this wood on 
the National forests in its range, with even a _ greater 
amount on lands not included under the supervision of the 
Forest Service. 


BIGTREE (Sequoia Washingtoniana). 


Although the largest tree in America, the Bigtree is ex- 
ceedingly restricted in its range. In fact, it may almost be 
said that the number of individual trees is known. It is 


found in a few isolated groves in the western Sierra Nevadas 
in California, at altitudes from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. The 
tree is similar in its growth to the Redwood, though larger 
in its height and diameter dimensions. Some of the finest 
groves belong to the United States Government, but many 
are privately owned. A close estimate of the present stand 
has not been made, but it is probable that it is not over 
500,000,000 board feet. 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR (Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana). 


This tree is found in southwestern Oregon and _ north- 
western California, scattered over a region of about 10,000 
square miles. The bulk of the commercial timber, how- 
ever, is grouped in a small area of 300 or 400 square miles, 
chiefly in Oregon. It appears scattered in small groves, 
has a clean trunk, and often reaches a height of 200 feet, 
and occasionally a diameter of 12 feet above its abruptly 
enlarged base. The tree is usually cut into lumber and 
contains a large amount of clear material. Estimates of 
its stand place it at more than 4,000,000,000 board feet, 
— board feet alone being on the Siskiyou National 
‘orest. 

REDWOOD (Sequoia Sempervirens). 

The redwood belt extends along the coast in a strip from 
ten to thirty miles wide and 500 miles long from southern 
Oregon to central California. The tree attains a height of 
from 200 to 280 feet and occasionally over 300 feet, with a 
diameter of six to ten feet, and occasionally fifteen feet. Its 
trunk is usually clean almost to the top and the tree con- 
tains a very large amount of clear material. The estimates 
of its merchantable stand vary, but there may be as much 
as 100,000,000,000 board feet still standing. 


ALLIGATOR JUNIPER (Juniperus Pachyphloea). 

The alligator juniper is the most abundant and largest 
juniper of the mountains of western Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. It attains a height of from 25 to 45 feet and 
a trunk diameter sometimes as much as 4 feet. Its stem 
is usually short and limby, though it often contains much 
clear material. There is over 3,000,000,000 board feet scat- 
tered throughout the National Forests in Arizona and New 
Mexico and probably as much more on private land. 


ONE-SEED JUNIPER (Juniperus Monosperma). 

The one-seed juniper is somewhat restricted and ranges 
through parts of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Texas. It occasionally reaches a height of from 40 to 50 
feet and has a stout trunk branching close to the ground. 
It is found usually at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, 
and attains its best development in northern Arizona. There 
is probably 500,000,000 board feet available on the National 
Forests in its range, with an equal amount of private land. 


WESTERN JUNIPER (Juniperus Occidentalis). 

The western juniper is found in Idaho, eastern Oregon, 
through the Cascades and Sierras to southern California. 
It occasionally reaches 60 feet in height, but more often 
scarcely exceeds 20 feet, with a short, thick trunk two feet 
in diameter. It branches profusely and on this account 
does not contain a large amount of clear material. Esti- 
mates show a stand of about 150,000,000 board feet on the 
National Forests in California and Oregon. There is doubt- 
less an even larger amount than this on other lands not 
included. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR (Thuja plicata). 

The western red cedar is found from northern California 
to Alaska, and east as far.as Idaho and Montana, with 
Washington its center of production. It often reaches a 


height of 200 feet, with a broad, tapering base sometimes 
12 feet in diameter. 


An estimate of its stand made by the 
forest service in 1909, places the amount at 100,000, 000, 000 
board feet. 
INCENSE CEDAR (Libocedyus decurrens). 


The incense cedar is found in central and northern Cali- 


fornia, on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, in southern Oregon, and western Nevada. It occa- 


sionally reaches a height of 150 feet, 
7 feet at the base. It has very much taper and on this 
account is not an ideal wood for saw logs. The tree con- 
tains much clear material, however, from which pencil slats 


with a diameter of 


Seven inches 


MANUFACTURE. 


could be made. There is approximately 6,000,000,000 board 

feet of this timber on the National Forests in Caijfornia 

and Oregon; doubtless much more on private land. 
WESTERN WHITE PINE (Pinus monticola). 

The commercial range of the western white pine lies in 
California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. The 
largest cut is in Idaho, with Washington and Montana fol- 
Jowing. It often reaches 100 feet in height and occasionally 
150 feet, with a trunk three to five feet, and sometimes 
more, in diameter. It usually has a clean stem and con- 
tains much clear material. The tree seldom grows in pure 
stands and usually forms a low percentage of the forest 
in which it is found. Fstimates of the available supply 
have not been carefully made, but it is probable that there 
are more than 10,000,009,000 board feet still standing, 

YELLOW CEDAR (Chamaecyparis nootkatensis). 

The yellow cedar is found for a thousand miles along the 
Pacific Coast and the adjacent islands from Oregon to 
Alaska. It frequently reaches 120 feet in height, with a tall 
trunk five to six feet in diameter. No estimates of its 
stand are available, but it is well understood that the 
amount is very large. On one National Forest alone, the 
Snoqualmies, in Washington, there is a stand of over 100,- 


000,000 board feet. 
Results of Tests. 


In arriving at the standing which should be given each 
wood as a result of the test, a number of qualities were 
taken into consideration. In order that these may be per- 
fectly understood, they are briefly defined. It should be ex- 
plained also that in considering the various qualities, red 
cedar was taken as the standard. 


GRAiIN—Grain is the structural composition 
sulting from the form, size, arrangement, 
its component elements of fibers and vessels. It does not 
refer primarily to the width of the annual rings. There 
are a number of kinds of grain. If the fibers and vessels 
which make up the wood are smal!, the wood is considered 
fine grained; if relatively large, it is coarse grained. When 
the vessels and fibers are evenly distributed, the condition 
is described as even grained, while the opposite condition 
would be uneven grained. Where the direction of the 
elements is parallel to the axis of the tree, the wood is 
called straight grained, when they interlock and are not 
constant in one general direction, the condition is cross 
grained. If the elements are in a wavy or curly condition, 
the wood is curly grained, and if they run spirally around 
the axis, it is spiral grained. A good pencil wood should 
be fine, even, and straight grained. 

SOFTNESS—No definite scale of softness has as yet been 
arranged for American woods. The standard in this in- 
vestigation was taken as the red cedar. 

BRITTLENESS—Brittleness is that quality in a pencil 
wood which, when whittling, allows the chip to easily 
break out. In a tough wood it would not only be necessary, 
when whittling, to cut in, but also to cut out, to break 
loose the chip. 

COLOR—The standard of color 
red cedar, a color whic the public has 
with a high-class pencil wood, and one, 
not show dirt and become easily soiled. 

POLISH—Polish is closely related to texture. 
to the ability of a wood to become smooth by friction, cv 
when worked with sharpening tools. To do this the spring 
and summer wood should be of the same, or approximately 


of wood re- 
and direction of 





is the dark red of the 
long associated 


also, which does 


It refers 


the same, hardness. - 
NONRESINOUS—Containing no_ resin. Resinous woods 
are objectionable for pencils, since, even after they have 


been polished and painted, the resin exudes from the wood 
and causes bundles of them to stick together. 

ODCR—Odor would be a relatively unimportant factor 
were it not for the fact that the cedar odor has long been 
associated with high-class pencils. In this study the red 
cedar has been taken as the standard. 

WEIGHT—Weight is relatively insignificant 
pencil, but in shipping large quantities of raw 
an important factor. The standard here taken is the red 
cedar, which is considered a light wood. 

The results of the investigation show: 

1—There is no other word as well suited for 
facture as the red cedar. 

2—There are three excellent substitutes: 
Mountain red cedar, the alligator juniper, 


in a_ single 
material, it is 


pencil manu- 


The Rocky 
and the western 


juniper. They grow very scatteringly, however, and their 
exploitation would be costly. , 
3 are several good substitutes, the most available 





of which are the Port Orford cedar, the incense cedar, the 
bigtree, and the redwood. 
Other Sources of Raw Material. 

While the Forest Service has been making this investiga- 
tion for the purpose of rendering assistance to the American 
pencil manufacturers, in finding them new sources of raw 
material, the foreign manufacturers, heretofore dependent 
upon tbe supply of red cedar, have been just as eagerly 
searching for new supplies in other remote corners of the 
world. Recently they have discovered in German East Afri- 
ca a species of cedar which, while not as perfect in its 
essential requirements as the red cedar, nevertheless fulfills 
them in a high degree. It has a fine, straight, and almost 
even grain; it is just as brittle and nearly as soft as the 
red cedar; it has a beautiful dark red color; is of an even 
texture and should polish well; is nonresinous, of a light 
weight and has the pronounced “cedar” odor. It is reported 
that there are large quantities of this wood available and 
that the foreign manufacturers at the present time are using 
considerable quantities of it. 

In other ways also the manufacturers of Europe are 
making progress in overcoming the lack of supply of the one 
pencil wood. One large factory for some time has been 
treating some of the European hardwoods to make them 
suitable for the manufacture of pencils. The process ap- 
pears to be successful and makes the wood soft and of quite 
an even texture, The woods which have been used are the 
Russian alder and the English lime, both somewhat hard 
woods and of an uneven texture. The treatment gives the 
desired softness, although it has been noted in sharpening 
some pencils made from these woods on a machine that the 
spring wood has a decided tendency to roughen, showing 
the treatment is not yet perfect. Furthermore, the sap- 
wood retains its white color, which is to a certain extent 
undersirable since it soils quickly and gives the pencil an 
unclean appearance. The wood also has not the cedar odor. 
The pencils are, however, decidedly superior to many un- 
treated woods which are being substituted for the red cedar. 


Paper Pencils. 


Another result of the scarcity of cedar was the introduc- 
tion in this country some years ago of the paper pencil. 
The manufacturers went to great expense to perfect and 
build machinery for their manufacture and succeeded in 
making an exeellent product. The pencil-using public pre- 
ferred something to whittle on, however; the new idea didn’t 
take well, and the paper pencil has never come into ‘wide 
use. It has its advantages, however, and is a strong “com- 
petitor of the wooden product in certain lines. This is 
particularly true in the manufacture of thick and colored 
leads where there is much economy in sharpening, due to 
less breakage and whittling. In the manufacture of the 
very soft wax crayons, also, the paper cover is largely used 
since it is almost impossible to make these in wood. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
January 30-81—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
the United States, Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


January 381—Mississippi Pine Association, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Miss. 


January 31—Northern Hemlock and cng Manutac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 


February 1—New York Lumber Trade pancho ll annual 
banquet, Delmonico’s, New York City. 


February 5—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Dcor Salesmen, Lansing, Mich. 


February 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ont. 


Association of 


semi-annual, 


Ottawa, 


February 6-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Downey, Lansing, Mich. 

February 6-8— Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

February 7—-Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, Iowa. 

February 7-S—Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Spokane, Wash. 

February 6-8—Yellow Pine 
New Orleans, La. 

February 7-8—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 

February 8—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

February 18-15—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

February 13-15—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting, New Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

February 14—Central Association Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Sherman House, Chicago, Ill. 

February 15-16— Lumber Sales Managers’ 
Chicago. 

February 15-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattie, Wash. 

February 20-21—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister. Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 2)—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, joint 
meeting, Waterloo, Iowa. 

March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, ingore Ky. 

Ma 7-8—National Lumber 
Hot ny ‘nan. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Association, 


Manufacturers’ Association, 


Association, 


Asso- 


Manufacturers’ Association, 





DATE OF ANNUAL CHANGED. 


HartiespurG, Miss., Jan. 22.—The annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Pine Association, which was at first 
set for January 25, at Gulfport, has been changed to 
January 31, at the same place, on account of the called 
meeting being held in Hattiesburg last Wednesday. The 
concatenation called by Vicegerent Wilder has also been 
changed to the last-named date, and invitations have 
been sent out to all lumbermen in this part of the State. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET. 


Secretary George K. Smith, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, advises the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN that he has received telegraphic advice from 
President E. G. Griggs, of that organization, announcing 
the dates and place of its annual meeting. These are 
respectively May 7 and 8 at Cincinnati, Ohio. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Sinton. 





PROGRAM ARRANGED FOR HARDWOOD MEET- 
ING AT CINCINNATI. 


With all arrangements for the program completed and 
enough reservations in to indicate an unusually large at- 
tendance, the officers and directors of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States are con- 
vinced that the meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, next week 
will surpass any previous convention of the association 
in point of attendance and in progressive work. Secre- 
tary Lewis Doster has given out the following formal 
program for the tenth annual meeting: 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, 10:50 A. M. 

Address of welcome, Hon. Judson Harmon, governor of 
Ohio. 

Address of welcome, Hon. Henry T. Hunt, mayor of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Address of welcome, W. 
Business Men’s Club. 

Address of welcome, Samuel W. ne president Lumber- 
mens’ Club of Cincinnati. 

Response in behalf of association. 

Annual address of president of the association. | 

Report of treasurer. 

Report of secretary. 

Appointing of committee on officers’ report. 

Recess. 

TUESDAY P. M. IMMEDIATELY AFTER RECESS. 

Report of committee on officers’ report. 

Tapers and addresses. 

Association business from different sections 

New business. 

Adjournment. 

Banquet 6:30 p. m. in large Convention Hall. Tickets 
must be procured early in the day, before coming to the 
banquet. Preliminary gathering in the Assembly Hall at 
the other end of the corridor opposite Convention Hall. 

WEDNESDAY A. M. COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

This will be devoted entirely to committee meetings, as it 
is almost impossible to get the convention started very 
early. Committee meetings at 9 a. m. and the convention 
meeting at 11:30 a. m. ‘ 

Committee reports to be received. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


As the LUMBERMAN announced last week the manufac- 
turers’ meeting will be preceded by a meeting of oak 
producers and consumers to. be held at the Sinton Hotel 
Monday. At that meeting a number of important ques- 
tions bearing upon the oak situation will be taken up for 


E. Hutton, president Cincinnati 


consideration and discussion. It is expected that the 
oak conference will bring out a large number of manu- 
facturers who see an opportunity to improve the condi- 
tion of the oak trade and many of the heavy consumers 
who are anxious to get in closer touch with manufac- 
turers and manufacturing methods. 

Ample hotel accommodations are available for all who 
wish to attend the meetings and, as evidenced by the pro- 
gram, the business to be transacted should amply repay 
anyone interested in the hardwood trade for the trip to 
Cincinnati. 





MICHIGAN SALESMEN TO MEET. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber and Sash & Door Salesmen will be 
held at Lansing, Mich., February 5. The banquet will 
be held at 7 p. m. and will be immediately followed by 
the business meeting. This brings the salesmen’s meet- 
ing on the eve of that of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. For those who are going from De- 
troit and vicinity there will be a special parlor car at- 
tached to the 1:20 p. m. Pere Marquette train. 





WHOLESALERS EXPECT LARGE ANNUAL 
GATHERING. 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 22.—There is every indication 
that the next annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held at Louisville, 
Ky., Wednesday and Thursday, March 6 and 7, will be 
very largely attended. President F. R. Babcock and 
EK. F. Perry, secretary, besides other members of the 
executive committee will leave on Saturday to visit Louis- 
ville and go over the situation there very fully with 
T. M. Brown and others of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club committee. 

The next meeting, which is the twentieth in the history 
of the association, will have some interesting matters to 
consider not only for the members of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, but for a large number 
of visitors from the whotesale and manufacturing trades, 
who will be in attendance at Louisville. There will 
also be a large number of guests present from retail and 
wholesale associations. The executive committee is at 
work upon the program for the meeting and the speakers’ 
list for the banquet. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion while at Louisville will be at the Hotel Seelbach. 





TO CONFER ON CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 23.—F. R. Babeock, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and K. F. Perry, secretary of the 
association, will be in Louisville next Monday to confer 
with officers and members of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club relative to arrangements for the convention of the 
association to be held here March 6 and 7. Hotel accommo- 
dations, convention halls, entertainment and other details 
will be gone over. The National association officials will 
attend the annual Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States in Cincinnati. 





LUMBER UNDERWRITERS’ ANNUAL. 


NEw York, Jan. 23.—At the annual meeting of the 
Lumber Underwriters it was shown that the organization 
has been making considerable headway. The “following 
statement was submitted showing the financial condition 
of the organization: 


RESOURCES, 
Cash in banks.......... Piste aie: acer wha otaielewvarlea2elanens $193,753.89 
Ppa ENC ter a) 63 60sec acre aicers-4..0sua Scscdveinr. 4. 61% lolerdhentesieus 10,000.00 
Losses due from reinsuring companies.......... 1,170.47 
Uncollected premiums (none overdue).......... 51,445.28 





$256,369.64 
LIABILITIES. 


Reinsurance reserve (50% premiums in force) ...$118,830.01 


Due reinsuring companies (premiums).......... 5,346.67 
Set aside to pay unadjusted losses etc.......... 19,440.00 
Commissions and brokerage..........ccccccece 1,965.69 
I sy 6.6 8 666 eek bse bd eee weteee 500.00 
POUR RRR td siecle er cey a tsiararetaiein sie aye etaracs oterehrucaraaracehel’ 110,287.27 








$256,369.64 
The Lumber Underwriters is the pioneer organization 
writing lumber fire insurance at less than board rates, 
and in insurance circles the policy is considered an un- 
usually strong one. Besides the available cash capital 
there is the added protection of the individual financial 
responsibility of each one of the underwriters, who are 
men prominently connected with the lumber trade. Those 
present were: F. R. Babcock, C. H. Carleton, F. W. Cole, 
Lewis Dill, R. W. Higbie, W. A. Holt, W. C. Laidlaw, 
H. S. Lee, R. C. Lippincott, G. B. Montgomery, E. F. 
Perry, C. H. Prescott, Jr., F. C. Rice, and H. F. Taylor. 
The management of the Lumber Underwriters is in the 
hands of E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Louis H. Parker, who 
has: had a very wide fire insurance experience, is deputy 
attorney and assistant manager.’ 





YORK STATE BUILDERS AT BANQUET. 

New York, Jan. 22.—The attendance at the ninth an- 
nual banquet of the Building Material Men’s Association 
of Westchester County at the Hotel Manhattan Friday 
evening was larger than at any of its previous banquets. 
E. M. Yerks, of Yonkers, president of the association, 
acted as toastmaster and introduced Richard 8S. White, 
president’ of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who was followed by Alfred B. Cruikshank, 


of Atwater & Cruikshank, counsel for the Eastern States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in the suit instituted by 
the Government against that association. He covered 
the situation as regards the suit, expressing the belief 
that the lumbermen would be able to successfully present 
their claims in court. 

Russell J. Perrine, president of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, was the next speaker and he was 
followed by Judge Millard, surrogate of Westchester 
County. Other speakers were Francis A. Winslow, dis- 
trict attorney of Westchester County, and Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son, of Yonkers. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 22.—A meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held Saturday 
at the Seminole Hotel, President J. B. Conrad presiding. 
Reports of members showed the mills had orders on 
hand to take care of 60 days’ cutting, the wood being 
in poor condition because of so much rain. Labor is 
scarcer than for some time and few of the mills are run- 
ning full time. 

The coastwise rate committee reported that the lumber 
rates from Texas ports to northern and eastern markets 
amounted to little more than the rates from Jacksonville, 
via Clyde Line, and a committee was selected to confer 
with President H. H. Raymond, of the Clyde Line. He 
is expected to be in Jacksonville shortly. 

The committee on wood block paving was instructed to 
confer with the board of bond trustees and in behalf of 
the members of the association to offer to furnish free 
to the city sufficient blocks to pave one of the most tray- 
eled blocks and one cross section. This experiment will be 
watched with a great deal of interest throughout the 
South. : 

Another important matter discussed was the participa- 
tion of the association in the efforts of the National 
association to raise $100,000 for advertising purposes 
and the members agreed to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of raising $6,000 as their share. Popular 
belief seems to be that the lumber manufactured is to 
some extent greater than the demand, and the lumber- 
men also feel that yellow pine is being crowded out of 
construction by other building materials. They also 
desire to change existing opinions about the ‘extortion’ 
methods used by the alleged ‘‘lumber Trusts’’ and to 
advertise as extensively as “possible. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
Jacksonville February 24 





NATIONAL EXPORTERS AND SALESMEN. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—An important meeting 
to lumbermen convened in Washington today when the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association at 10 o’clock 
this morning began a two-days’ session at the New 
Willard Hotel. President Harvey M. Dickson, of Nor- 
folk, Va., called the meeting to order and a rolleall 
showed a large attendance of members. Members said 
it would be a very important meeting as there are sev- 
eral extremely vital matters pertaining to consignment, 
shipments and freight rates to be considered. The meet- 
ings are held in exclusive session. Several official calls 
will be made by the lumbermen while here. 

The only business transacted at the morning session 
was the appointment of Mr. Tiffany of Leeds as foreign 
representative, and the reports of officers, which showed 
the association to be in excellent shape financially and 
numerically. The membership is the highest ever reached. 
Among those present are J. McD. Price, Baltimore, Md. ; 
L. Palmer and Ludwig Hayman, New Orleans, La.; W. 
H. Russe, Geo. D. Burgess, Elliott Lang, N. E. and S. M. 
Nickey, Memphis, Tenn.; Frank F, Fee, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Geo. M. Spiegel, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. T. Hart, 
G. W. Hillberg, Baltimore, Md.; and L. O. Smith, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 





LUMBER SECRETARY’S REVIEW OF CONDITIONS 
IN SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES. 
ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 22.—W. B. Roper, secretary of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, has prepared a 
review of lumber conditions during the last year, in 

which he says: 


In our own section, that is in the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South C arolina, there are something over 
7,500 sawmills which in 1909 turned out about 5,201,000 
feet of lumber valued at $68,000,000, and employed in the 
neighborhood of 75,000 men. Definite figures for 1910° and 
1911 are lacking, but there is probably a slight falling off 
in the total output, although not to exceed 5 per cent. 

Of the lumber produced, nearly three-fourths is yellow 
pine. About 1,000,000,000 feet of this is either actually 
manufactured at Norfolk and Portsmouth, or is manufactured 
in the vicinity and handled through the port. There are 
about 15 lumber manufacturing plants around this harbor, 
not including the mills connected with the local retail yards. 

Conditions prevailing in the lumber industry for the last 
three years have been very unsatisfactory and unremunera- 
tive. Prices obtained have been low compared with previous 
standards, and the cost of labor. Materials and the cost 
of living have been much higher, 

The year 1911 opened with a promise of fair business, but 
the promise was soon broken. The extra session of Congress, 
Canadian reciprocity and other causes resulted in such un- 
certainty that summer business dragged, with prices getting 
lower and the demand more inactive. 

In the early fall, however, matters took on more life. 
The yards in the North found themselves almost bare of 
stocks and unable to supply the increased demand upon them. 
The mills, owing to the large cotton crop, found themselves 
unable to run regularly or turn out their full quota of lumber. 
The two conditions operating together made lumber scarce, 
and the year 1911 closed with lumber stiffened considerably. 
With business conditions generally improved throughout the 
country, there seems to be no reason why the lumbermen of 
this section should not be able to hold their own and per- 
haps work out a little profit for a change. 
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ANNUAL OF RETAILERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rousing Sessions and Hearty Entertainment in Philadelphia—Local Wholesalers the Hosts — Profitable Discussion 
of Timely Subjects—Prosperity and Loyalty Reflected in All Proceedings. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 24.—The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
opened here today at the Hotel Walton. About sixty 
members were in attendance. 

Chairman Pyter, of the entertainment committee, an- 
nounced that ‘‘the program arranged is of an educa- 
tional character, designed to carry out the association’s 
poliey of transforming retail handlers of lumber into 
merchants who have an intelligent idea of their services 
to the communities in which they live.’’ 

In his opening address President Palmer referred to 
the last twelve months as an eventful year in the lumber 
He stated that in spite of adverse agitation 
the association’s standing had been untouched and its 
membership was credited with being as clean and fair as 
that of any organization in the country. He dwelt upon 
the value of membership in the organization, and declared 
that it would be to the advantage of all lumbermen in 
eastern Pennsylvania to join its ranks. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 25.—The annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, which began 
here yesterday, was, as usual, attended by a heavy per- 
centage of the organization’s membership and, also as 
usual, was characterized by loyal enthusiasm. A 
notable proceeding of Wednesday was the reading of the 
secretary’s report. In this it was declared that although 
this association is not affected through the trust agita- 
tion now appealing to popular clamor, it has gone be- 
yond the point of good judgment. 

‘‘TLumber Sheds and Methods of Piling’’ was handled 
in an address by Thomas Merritt, former mayor of 
Reading. He spoke of the value to all lumbermen of 
having good yards and roads, keeping down dust, avoid- 
ing waste of scraps and the value of one entrance only. 
Discussion followed on the piling of worked lumber and 
the construction of sheds for long timbers. 

‘Yard Management’’ was treated by Theodore A. 
Mehl, of Mehl & Latta, Rosemont, who advanced the 
absolute necessity for a responsible, able yard foreman, 
fortified by proper authority, and of piling carefully and 
keeping stock so. He spoke of the value of trade papers 
and associations in keeping informed. 

Followed a discussion on wages of yard foremen, 

which varied with conditions and ranged ‘‘from fifteen 
up.’ 
‘*Motor Trucks’’ was presented by E. B. Jackson, rep- 
resenting the Packard product, who spoke of the growth 
of the truck idea, the perfection of the commercial 
truck and the application of the truck to the retail lum- 
ber business. He declared it a saving in efficiency in 
most cases, 

‘*The Planing Mill in Connection With the Retail 
Yard’’ was discussed by William N. Watson, of Newton. 
He believed that the mill, while it added to speed in sup- 
plying certain needs and accommodation to the customer, 
was not a paying proposition unless the business was big 
enough to allow the mill to be run separate from the 
yard. Discussion followed by William C. Peirce, of Bris- 
tol; T. J. Snowdon, of Scranton; J. Watson Kraft, Am- 
bler; W. Henry Smedley, of Smedley Bros., Frankford, 
all of whom agreed that the planing mill is an unprofit- 
able adjunct to smal) yards. 

‘*Contractors’’?’ was handled by Harry J. Meyers, of 
the Brown Borhek Lumber Co., Bethlehem. He thought 
it necessary to have the good will of contractors, as they 
formed a large part of the retailer’s business. Con- 
tractors as a class are in bad odor, often unjustly so, 
and lumbermen should work with them, each helping the 
other to avoid mistakes. The speaker said that business 
is increasing from foreigners throughout the state build- 
ing homes instead of sending their money abroad, and 
that lumbermen are usually too lax in original credits 
and too often carry contractors who show no ability to 
succeed eventually. 

‘‘Responsibility for Shipment and Delivery by Whole- 
salers’’ was presented by Fred H. Pyfer, a Lancaster 
retailer, who said, incidentally, that losses are often the 
retailer’s fault in not specifying definitely his wants be- 
fore asking for prices. When a shipment fails to arrive 
in the specified time the wholesaler should stand the loss. 
This was answered by Charles J. Coppock, of the Cop- 
pock-Warner Lumber Co., wholesaler, who agreed in the 
main with Mr. Pyfer, but uttered the caution that the 
wholesaler on specification guarantees shipment, not de- 
livery; then it is ‘‘up to’’ the carriers. Some method 
should be provided to compel the roads either to elim- 
inate avoidable delays or pay for them. 

B. Franklin Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., whole- 
salers, said that he had found retailers generally reason 
able. 

A. G. Grater, of the Grater-Bodey Co., Norristown, re- 
tailer, asked for a fair interpretation of the general 
term ‘‘ prompt shipment.’’ Owen M. Bruner, wholesaler, 
thought this meant 30 days on stock sizes, 60 to 90 days 
on special cuts of southern woods. 

Ek. K. Moyer, of the J. G. Moyer & Sons Co., Perkasie, 
and H. Benton Leedem, of Bethayres, retailers, wanted 
to find a way to make the railroads pay for losses caused 
by delay to shipments. Frederick S. Underhill, of Wis- 
tar, Underhill & Nixon, wholesalers, spoke of association 
work done for a reciprocal demurrage agreement, not yet 


business. 








accomplished, by which the dealer is to pay for delay in 
unloading, the carrier for delay in delivering. 
Entertainment, 
The wholesalers were the hosts of the evening. Each 
guest wore a grotesque hat and all sat around small 


tables, drank from steins, ate cheeses, sour kraut, pig’ 


knuckles, pickles, etc., smoked pipes and sang songs. 
The waiters were dressed as German men and women and 
a general scheme of German decorations made a scene 
unique in effect. A ‘‘Deutsches Kommerz’’ vaudeville 
that was presented included singers, dancers, yodlers and 
imitators. A dozen lumbermen in elaborate costumes 
acted the part of an oboe band, playing instruments 
made in imitation of logs with the bark on. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The ‘‘chalk talk’’ on ‘‘Leaves, Blossoms and Seeds 
of Pennsylvania Forest Trees,’’ scheduled to be deliv- 
ered on Thursday by S. C. Creasy, was omitted because 
ot his illness. 

Tracy D. Luccock, of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, 
read an address in support of the paper’s campaign for 
home loyalty and the community builder. It was en- 
thusiastically received and favorably commented upon, 
and its suggestion for the employment of a field man 
may be adopted if the right man can be found. The 
book on the subject distributed by the LUMBERMAN was 
eagerly sought and will be treasured. 

The report of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. was read by W. Z. Sener and an- 
nounced the best new year’s business in its history, with 
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a 40 per cent dividend and a large addition to its sur- 
plus. 

After much discussion on a proposed constitutional 
amendment, to admit to membership exchanges of the 
State, a special committee reported approval of ad- 
mitting the exchange of Scranton, but the amendment 
was not clear and the committee recommended holding 
the matter until the next annual meeting. 

The railroad committee offered a resolution to the 
effect that lumber associations should ask railroads in 
computing demurrage not to count Saturday afternoon 
and to issue stringent rules for careful handling of 
lumber when reloading en route. 

The poaching committee reported practically no com- 
plaints made during the year and the association’s ter- 
ritory clean, and gave great credit to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for its educational campaign and its fair, 
firm treatment of business conditions in the trade. 


THE BANQUET. 


At Thursday night’s banquet handsome souvenir 
menus and cigars were furnished by the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. An 
excellent banquet was provided, with over 200 in at- 
tendance, and lasted from 12:30 to 2:30, interspersed 
with orchestral music and songs by Miss Marie 
Loughney. 

Gold cuff buttons from the officers and directors 
were presented to retiring President Palmer, who 
made a neat speech of acceptance and spoke of the 
solid footing of the association and its enviable rec- 
ord for fairness and cleanness. He prophesied for it 
a fine career. 

A rousing reception was given Mayor Blankenburg, 
who delivered a notable speech full of patriotism and 
appeals for good citizenship. He declared that busi- 
ness men capable of forming and holding together an 
association of this kind were needed to take an active 
part in the affairs of the Government. He congratu- 
lated the association on its successful ideas on educa- 
tion and community improvement, urged the activity 
of the members in public affairs and of similar 


training of the country’s youth. The banqueters, 
standing, gave him loud applause, with cheers and 
singing of ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.’’ 

Hon. Frank S. Katzenbach, jr., of Trenton, N. J., 
spoke on the danger of extreme conservatism to pro- 
gressiveness, which involved danger to the constitu- 
tional right in personal property. He gave a practical 
talk from a lawmaker’s standpoint. 

J. J. Milleisen, of Mechanicsburg, spoke of the 
birth, growth and present strength of the association. 
Its strength, he said, was in being right in the prin- 
ciples of fairness and education and a forceful, live 
organization. 

The convention was notable for the active interest 
of all concerned, from its start to its finish, and its 
valuable, free interchange of ideas. Every minute 
was filled with something worth while. 





SERIOUS FACTORS IN THE LUMBER EXPORT 
TRADE. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 22.—The greatly increased 
and worldwide demand for steamer room, the scarcity 
of bottoms and the consequent heavy advance of ocean 
rates have become serious factors in the lumber export 
trade of the Gulf. Fortunately for local exporters, a 
number of them—perhaps a majority—are protected for 
the present by annual contracts negotiated last summer 
and providing for a blanket rate adjusted to the con- 
ditions then prevailing. At that time tonnage was 
scarce, competition was active and the agents were 
authorized to make very favorable terms. When the 
rush began, some time ago, exporters doing business with 
Mediterranean ports had some trouble with the Peirce 
and Creole lines. Vigorous complaints were made that 
the ships of those lines were leaving on the wharves ex- 
port lumber tendered under the blanket contracts, to load 
with other freight upon which the prevailing and much 
higher rates could be collected. The quarrel was arbi- 
trated by a Board of Trade committee, which ruled that 
the lines must abide by their contracts and load the 
stock tendered under them. Since then complaints on this 
score have been few and it is understood that some lum- 
ber which otherwise would have cleared through other 
Gulf ports has been diverted to New Orleans. The 
scarcity of steamer room, however, tends to restrict the 
volume of the export lumber movement, and where export- 
ers are not protected by contracts the high prevailing 
rates restrict it still more. 

There is talk now that the ship agents are planning a 
concerted movement to do away with the present form of 
contract and adopt one whereby the shipper will pay 
for his bookings according to current rates and condi- 
tions. It is understood that the agents will hold a meet- 
ing some time in February to discuss the matter. Whether 
such a compact, if made, will survive the ordeal of fierce 
competition during a term of dull business is a ques- 
tion upon which opinions differ. 

Meanwhile the organization of the New Orleans Steam- 
ship Co., to establish competitive service to Havana and 
the outer Cuban ports, seems to have stirred up the 
Southern Pacific steamship line, one of whose officers 
announces that, beginning February 15, there will be 
5-day sailings from both ports instead of 10-day sailings 
as at present. 

The New Orleans customs department has prepared a 
statistical tabulation of the principal exports through 
this port during 1911. The following forest products 
figure in the showing: Staves valued at $4,202,148; oak 
boards and plank valued at $2,963,364; pitch pine valued 
at $2,414,866. 

Lumber exports from Gulfport, Miss., for December 
totaled 26,137,000 feet, valued at $552,408 according to 
the compilation of the Gulfport Commercial Union. 


SOBA PIII IIIS 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO KENTUCKY LIEN 
LAW. 


LouiIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 23.—As a result of a confer- 
ence between committees representing the Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Assotiation, the Louisville Builders’ 
Exchange and the Kentucky Hardware Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, a bill has been introduced in the legislature in 
session at Frankfort to amend section 2463 of the Ken- 
tucky statutes relating to liens of mechanics and ma- 
terial men by changing the time within which notification 
may be given the owner of intention to exercise the lien 
from ‘‘immediately’’ to 70 days after the delivery of 
the material. The bill has the approval of many mem- 
bers of the legislature and is almost certain to go 
through. The members of the committee of lumbermen 
who are working for the measure are Al Struck, Louis- 
ville, chairman; L. N. Moore, Lexington, and Ed H. 
Elliott, Frankfort. 





BLOCKS GCING OUT AND BRICKS COMING IN. 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Jan. 22.—Through the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, millmen ‘have offered to 
the city of Jacksonville sufficient wooden blocks to pave 
one block and crossing, in order that the use of creo- 
soted blocks may be given a thorough test in the South. 
It is felt that if the test is satisfactory it will open 
up a better channel for use of home products. At pres- 
ent the vessels are sent North loaded with blocks and 
return with brick. 
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INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN’S THIRTEENTH ANNUAL. 


Former Vice President Fairbanks Gets Ear of Convention in Stirring Address — President Swain Proposes a State 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 22.—The thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was held in the Evansville Business Association 
Building at Evansville, January 18, at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Vice President Van B. Perrine, of Fort Wayne, presided, 
owing to the absence of President E. A. Swain. 


Address of Welcome. 


Phelps Darby, vice president of the Evansville Busi- 
ness Association, delivered an address of welcome, speak- 
ing in part as follows: ~ 


I am not a lumberman, nor a business man, but a 
lawyer, and a lawyer among business men is a good deal 
like an Indian was among the old colonists. He has to 
show in some way that he is not dangerous, and that 
he is friendly to the people around him. I want to assure 
you that I am friendly toward the members of this asso- 
ciation. 

Evansville, until a short while ago, claimed, and rightly, 
to be the largest hardwood lumber market in the world. 
I believe that now Memphis has that distinction. "While 
Evansville is not now the largest hardwood lumber mar- 
ket in the world, it is, with the possible exception of 
Grand Rapids, the largest furniture manufacturing city 
in the world, and because of that fact you can see that 
the lumber business is a very important business in 
Evansville. I have had an opportunity within the last few 
months, I think, to show that I am friendly to dealers 
in lumber. A few months ago I was called upon by the 
judge of our Superior Court to act as receiver of one 
of our smaller furniture factories, which had got into 
some financial trouble. It happened, naturally so, that 
some of the largest creditors were the local dealers in 
lumber,. and I am glad to say that, after operation of 
that business a few months, on day before yesterday I 
was able to send each one of those members of your 
local organization a check for 85 per cent, with the prom- 
ise of the other 15 percent in a few weeks, so I believe 
T have made myself strong with the local lumber dealers. 


V. B. 
President 


PERRINE, FORT WAYNE, IND.; 
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Lumber- A Former 


You have come down here for the first time to have 
your convention. We have been trying our best to get 
ready to show you a warm and cordial welcome, and 
that our feeling for the lumbermen is sincere. 

But now, on this, your thirteenth convention, I am 
making the prediction that, instead of thirteen being an 
unlucky number, if you will accept our hospitality, you 
will come tothe conclusion that it is the luckiest num- 
ber on the list. 

We thank you for being here, and hope that your stay 
will be pleasant. 


President’s Address. 


At the conclusion of the welcome address Mr. Barnaby 
made a few remarks'and thé Chair then asked Secretary 
C. H. Kramer, of Richmond, to read a communication, 
in part as follows, from President Swain, who is spend- 
ing the winter in California: 


The last year’s business has not been one of which the 
hardwood trade should feel proud. Old, time honored 
precedents have been _ obliterated. Prognostications 
based upon them have proved worthless. New precedents 
seem to have been built upon the sands, for we are still 
surrounded by that much discussed condition of unrest 
and it seems that we are to continue playing a waiting 
game while the price cutters and ade mixers con- 
tinue to add their quota to the general unsettled condi- 
tions. : 

However, it seems that the bottom has been reached 
and we are beginning the ascent which of necessity will 
be slow but sure. As has happened many times before, 
those who have patiently and conservatively waited soon 
will begin to reap their just rewards. I believe much 
good may be acquired by our members if the report of 
the trade condition committee be fully and. freely dis- 
cussed on the floor of the convention. This committee 
could easily be made one of the most beneficial of our 
association and each and every member should give to 
it his heartiest support, in order that he may get at 
real conditions as they positively exist. 


State Federation Proposed. 


It seems to me that the time is ripe for such or- 
ganizations as ours to take cognizance of some of the 
evils of which the body politic is suffering. It is fal- 
lacious to believe that they may all be corrected by 
legislative enactments. What we need in this line is not 
more legislatioy, but a more rigid enforcement of that 
which we already have. As a single organization, it is 
probable that we could not accomplish much, but I believe 
great good could be accomplished by having one central 
organization composed of all the business associations in 
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the State of Indiana. Such an organization ought to 
be one of the very strongest forces for good within the 
State. Should such an organization appeal to you fav- 
orably, I would like to see the Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association take the initiative in the matter 
and appoint a committee with full power to act. 


Former Vice President Fairbanks Speaks. 


At this stage W. A. Guthrie, of Dupont, asked that 
a change be made in the program, to enable Former 
Vice President Fairbanks to speak, that gentleman hav- 
ing another engagement that would require him to leave 
the convention. Mr. Fairbanks spoke in part as follows: 


It is with a sense of highest appreciation that I have 
come here today. I had the honor of speaking to the 
Association when it met last year at Indianapolis, and 
to be called before you two years in succession is a 
compliment which I most thoroughly appreciate. 

Such gatherings as this always impress me greatly. 
There is much to be derived from association in any 
good cause. We find inspiration in contact with mem- 
bers, in our relation with others who are similarly dis- 
posed and similarly interested. The fact about it is, 
we have a pretty big subject and a very important one, 
and whatever tends to stimulate any considerable in- 
terest in that subject should have the heartiest sympathy 
of all men throughout our borders, and I am therefore 
always glad to codperate in my humble way, to the ex- 
tent of my power, to bring together men with common 
interests in which they are vitally concerned, because, 
not only of the good to them, but to the entire com- 
munity. 

I am not given over to the spirit of pessimism which 
seems to assume that we are all going to the demnition 
bow-wows, except, possibly, the members of the Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. I think we are getting bet- 
ter; that our politicians are getting better, moving for- 
ward to a_ higher and better plane, and such gatherings 
as this, where men compare notes and counsel together 
in the interest of a great industry, such as you repre- 
sent, are of far reaching moment. 

Conservation is the subject assigned to me on the pro- 


KRAMER, 
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gram, and is one of the greatest of the present time. We 
have many problems that challenge our attention; prob- 
lems of state and nation; political, industrial, moral, 
and so on. But among these, there is none more im- 
portant than the problem of conservation. In the final 
analysis it is at the basis of all national progress, of 
industrial, financial or moral prosperity. For many years 
we had not heard much of the question of conservation. 
Other problems taxed our consideration. We were in- 
terested only in harvesting the wealth of resources that 
appeared so abundantly upon the surface. 

You may circumnavigate the globe; you may turn to 
the history of human progress in all countries as well 
as our own, and you will find that we of America have 
been endowed by the omnipotent power with resources, 
the most matchless and unsurpassed. A few years ago 
we were but a handful of people. It has been less than 
a hundred years since the State of Indiana had less 
than one-third of the present population of Evansville. 
We had in the United States one hundred years ago 
less than eight millions of people. We have now well 
on to one hundred millions—ninety-six millions, probably 
speaking more accurately. Our forests were of enor- 
mous extent. Indiana was fortunate in the possession 
of thousands and tens of thousands of acres of timber 
that could not be surpassed nor duplicated in the same 
area anywhere in the country. I was born in the woods, 
in the State of Ohio. 


Consideration. 


Now we are concerned, not only with the state of for- 
estry conservation, but with respect to the conservation 
of the soil as well. We have thought but little about it 
until recent years, because with the tremendous natural 
resources we did not feel that there was any possibility 
of soil exhaustion or forest denudation to the extent of 
imperiling our welfare or the welfare of those who 
should follow us. We did not think there was any pos- 
sibility of ever coming to the:limit of our coal supply. 
We had not thought of our water supply. Wells which 
we had relied upon for years now go dry in many places. 
That decrease of our water supply. as the denudation 
of our forests goes on, means the depreciation in value 
of our fields and orchards and has a vital bearing upon 
our welfare. The time was when we sent millions and 
millions of dollars worth of the products to foreign coun- 
tries. We fed the hungry in every nation of the world, 
Those who have noted the tremendous growth of our 
population closely have discovered that we have about 
reached the limit of our virgin soil; that we have no 
longer virgin forests, and appreciate the fact that in the 
course of years we will be able to produce but little, if 
any more than enough to supply our domestic néces- 
sities. 


RICHMOND, 
Hardwood 
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So, we are met together, as plain, practical American 
citizens, to take counsel together, and to take inspira- 
tion as respects the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. What are we to do? Some time ago I presented 
the question of forestry to a lawyer of Indianapolis and 
referred to the work of the Indiana Forestry Association. 
He said, ‘I don’t believe in it. There will be trees as 
long as I live, timber enough for me.’’ I said, ‘Yes, 
but what of those who are to come after you, your chil- 
dren?’ And he had no answer to make. I said we can 
not limit the field of our interests by practical neces- 
sities. We have to realize that we are here in the world 
for something more than the gratification of our own 
selfishness. My doctrine is, and I hold to it with the 
utmost confidence, that we are but trustees to hold these 
resources that a bountiful providence has so generously 
placed upon this earth for the benefit of all men of all 
time, taking therefrom only such part as may serve to 
supply our reasonable necessities and then to transmit 
them. The man who disregards that truth is not a good 
citizen; he is not a patriot. 


Scientific Farming. 


Now the farmer may say, “I have my farm in fee 
simple and I may farm it as I wish.’’ But I believe 
that no farmer has a moral right to farm his land ex- 
cept on a basis of the utmost intelligence and in the 
most progressive way possible. God Almighty gave it 
to him to use, not indifferently, but intelligently, and 
it is incumbent upon him so to operate that farm that 
when he relinquishes it, he may turn it over in as good 
a condition as when he received it. 

The man who does not think of how to conserve the 
resources of the farm is not doing the right thing. The 
man who allows his farm, which in former days produced 
25 to 30 bushels of wheat per acre to produce only twelve 
or thirteen is failing, grossly failing to fulfill his full 
measure of duty as a citizen of a great state. So that, 
with every department of agriculture or horticulture, 
there must be a re-arrangement, a re-adjustment, or 
there is a diminution of the soil, which is fatal to our 
development. There is a decrease of productivity along 
all lines. I recall the virgin day of the orchard. We 
planted the trees and when the fall came we piled the 
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apples up in the cellar to the roof, and when winter came 
on they werc sources of delight, but in time the yield 
diminished. The trees failed and fell into decay, and 
everybody wondered why it was that in the earlier day 
apples had been so abundant. 

This deterioration was because of our ignorance. We 
did not appreciate the fact that every great thing in 
nature has its enemy. There is an enemy of the orchard 
as well as of the wheat field and the corn field and stock 
—enemies everywhere. ‘There is not a man here that is 
not trying to safeguard the castle which God Almighty 
put his immortal soul into for himself and others. Wher- 
ever we go, in the fields or upon the farm, we find that 
there are enemies of everything that we are trying to 
develop for the welfare of ourselves and the community, 
so we have got to introduce scientific methods into the 
work of agriculture. We have to learn to keep the wheat 
field up to the highest level of productivity, the orchard 
clear of its invaders, and every field of our endeavor 
clear of obstructions and the inroads of enemies. 

I was over in China a few months ago, and there saw 
fields that had ‘been farmed for centuries and centuries. 
The forests had been cut off of them before Columbus 
discovered the western hemisphere and they had betn 
tilled for centuries. but as productive today as when. they 
came virgin pure from the hand of nature. In traveling 
through Manchuria, traveling through that wonderful 
country where the Manchus are now in control—and, 
by the way, I will pause here to say that that revolution 
is a revolution for liberty, and is a protest against mon- 
archy and tyranny, and it is due to the example set by 
the people of the United States in building up a republic 
here dedicated to the cause of liberty—in going through 
Manchuria, I discovered what I thought were corn fields, 
as far as you could see, corn, corn, corn. Mrs. Fair- 
banks and I went down to get a little breath of fresh 
air, and there we found this “goolan,”’’ as it is called, 
growing fourteen or fifteen feet high. There are acres 
upon acres of it, growing like sorghum, with a stock 
and berry very like the sorghum of this country, and 
the yield is almost boundless. 

Now, how they keep the strength in that soil is a mys- 
tery, to me, but I think if you were to find the secret 
of it you would find that in this there was thorough cul- 
tivation. There was added _ strength to the soil, en- 
richment year after year. If they had not done that 
for centurtes, today these people would be in the most 
unfortunate condition, and have a most distressing time 
to sustain their lives. Now, then, we have got to take 
lessons of even China. We have got to take lessons 
from those who have appreciated that, in order to pre- 
serve the race and state, it is necessary to conserve the 
very sources of life and strength for the State. After 
all, we are dependent upon the soil. I recall the day 
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when the farmer was but little regarded. People looked 
upon him as a sort of ignoramus individual. I looked 
out upon the world from the farm and knew that the 
aristocracy did not dwell ‘there. My good old father 
ised to say that without the farmer there would not be 
any aristocracy in the city, and perhaps that fact would 
justify Providence in closing up the farm. The farm is 


the basis of our existence. We all 
it seems necessary for us to reiterate well known truths. 
China has four hundred millions, and it is not going to 
be many years before the United States will possess more 
than three hundred millions of people, and what are they 
going to exist upon? Who is to solve these problems? 
How are we to solve them? That remains for the s¢ien- 
tists to say. It can not be dene without research, with- 
out the scientist, without the support of the people in a 
very material way. It, of course, is obvious that the 
rroblem will not solve itself. 


recognize that, but 


Improvidence in Other Fields. 


Now let us take the mines, and we have been wonderfully 
blest with mines. We are rich beyond the dreams of 
theorists. It has not been so many years since we felt that 
we only had a little coal here and there in Indiana, but 
today there are thousands of acres underlaid with mines of 
coal, and everybody says we can supply the world. That 


so far as» we are 
with the subject of 


not bother ourselves 
conservation. The day will come when 
the production of the cheaper grades of coal will be past, 
and the time of expensive mining will have arrived, and it 
is important therefore to conserve the production of coal. 
We have laws preserving the lives of the miners and pre- 


concerned we need 


serving their health. Now, the fact about it is, that in the 
burning of coal there is reckless extravagance that in the 
years to come, when we are more enlightened, we shall look 


upon our methods of consuming coal today 
of barbarous and a crime. Take our 
naces, our factories of this state. 
30 per cent of the fuel 
told by scientists. 

We are reckless people, we Americans, wasting more than 
would support millions of the people upon this globe. There 
are but few nations who would not be able to live upon 
what we waste in America. Figuratively speaking, they 
would grow fat upon the crumbs that fall from the Ameri- 
can table. As a more patent illustration of our extravagance 
in the waste of the riches of nature, I have only to go back 
in our experience of a few years. Take the natural gas 
development. It came suddenly upon us, and we found 
ourselves in the possession of this marvelous supply of na- 


as nothing short 
grates, take our fur- 
We do not get more than 
value out of our coal, so we are 


ture, so suited to us in industry and domestic use. Many 
of you remember how through the natural gas regions the 
riches of nature were yielded up in great volume. I never 
saw one of these, that I did not grow sick at heart, for I 
knew that the time would come when some would have been 
blest by that for years. They wasted it on the right hand 
and on the left. During the period of our use of the nat- 





ural gas supply, we were as reckless as drunken sailors. 
SAM BURKHOLDER, CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.; 
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God Almighty had put it there as he had the coal. God 
Almighty had supplied it as he had the forests. It went, 
as man’s will or pleasure might suggest. 
There were those that did not believe it inexhaustible. 


I was a member of the 


Indianapolis Consumers Gas Trust 
Company. We 


organized a company to bring gas into the 
city at the lowest cost. We discovered after a few years 
that the gas pressure was diminishing, and knew what that 
meant. We saw the time coming when we would have no 
supply for the consumer, and we submitted the proposition 


to the people of Indianapolis that the supply was diminish- 
ing rapidly, and asked them to revise their method of using 
it. It was easier to open a door and to put down a win- 
dow than to turn off the gas supply in order to cool the 
room. We said you will see the day when you will regret 
this, and we want you to put in meters. When a man pays 
for what he uses, he has an interest in its conservation. 
But no. Riotous in their use of this great beneficence of 
nature, they in a few years exhausted its supply. We had 


overdrawn the reservoir of nature. Nature is kind to us 


if we are kind to her. A conservative use of the gas sup- 
ply we had a few years ago would enable us to use it for 


years to come. 


Municipal Forestry. 


Now, one of the 
with the subject 
estry. On the 
word or 
ting the 


most important subjects in connection 

of forestry conservation is municipal for- 
general subject of forestry conservation, a 
two before I touch upon them. Now, we are cut- 
timber. We go into the forest and fell a tree and 
cut down a smaller tree. It is in the way. We take no 
thought of reproducing the forest whatever, except in the 
rarest possible cases. That means the day is coming when 
the resources we now know will be known no more. Of 
course, this means an impoverishment of the lands, barren 
hillsides worn away by erosion, I have seen them and been 
made heartsick because of them. Of course, the trees must 
be cut and used for our convenience, but there are many 
of them that should be kept and not cut and broken down 
and left to destruction. There are a good many farmers 
who can not afford to wait for the production of a tree 
crop and the tree is a crop. We can plant the wheat and 
oats and-rye and wait, for we know that we can gather 
the harvest, but when we go to plant a tree crop, we have a 
feeling that we shall not gather that crop, but it will be 
gathered by our children Be their children, and the state 
should be liberal in the encouragement of reforestation by 
not levying tribute in the shape of taxes upon the man 
who has undertook reforestation. ; 

It is our duty to point the way, and secure legislation of 
the state in due time and the enactment of a system of 
laws that will secure reproduction of the forests of Indiana, 
In other countries they have made progress. saw in 
Japan how they were reproducing the forests and I was 
wonderfully struck with their methods. We think we are 
long headed, but in some things we are not so long headed 





as people in other countries. I have gone along the hill- 


sides and mountain sides which were not above the tree 
level, and under the rigid agriculture there I have found 


the little trees planted here and there. Those who set out 
those trees upon what seemed impossible and inhospitable 
hillsides of Japan are conferring a blessing not upon them- 
selves, except as their conscience shall reward them, but 
upon the generations yet unborn. They love Japan so much 
that they wish to feel that they are doing something in 
their day to add to the perpetuity of Japan ‘and her future. 
Over in China, you will find the opposite, Those of today 
have no concern for fomorrow, and that is one of the rea 
sons for the sad condition of China. They lack the national 
spirit, because they lack the far reach ahead that is neces- 
sary for the perpetuity of the state and the development 
of her people. Go into continental Europe, into Germany. 
I have seen-forests there in Germany in the fullest degree 
conserved. I have seen areas where for acres and acres the 
old timber had been cut down and gone to the sawmill and 
the ground reset with trees, which had grown to. almost 
mature stature, then another area cut down and set with 
trees half grown, and last, another area where the old 
growth had been but recently cut and reset with the small- 
est trees. 


In Indiana, we have 43 per cent of the people of the state 


in municipalities, and every municipality should have a 
forest of smaller or larger area, and thousands of our 


cities have got hold of that thought. f am glad that Evans- 
ville has several hundred acres, and that the Board of Park 
Directors is contemplating an additional appropriation. They 
should be liberal in providing for land for this city, destined 
to be the mistress for all time to come of southern Indiana. 
Therefore, make it the home of those who, animated by a 
spirit of patriotism, seek, not alone their present comfort, 
but the wellbeing of all generations to come. | 

I believe the man that does not love a tree is less than a 
man. A great bishop of the Methodist Church, Dr. Quayle, 
I was told, went out in the forest among the trees and went 
up to an old tree and reached his arms ‘about it in affection. 
People who were not born among the trees can not appre- 
ciate them. Now, the municipal “forestry subject should be 
cultivated, and I want to thank the gentlemen of Evansville 
who joined the association, and we want them to remember 
Senator Guthrie, who was one of the very first to lend his 
efforts in the enterprise. Charlie Barnaby, my friend here, 
has taken an interest in it at Greencastle. These men will 
not live to see the result of their labors, but the generations 
who are to come will call them blessed. We are a nation 
of one family, in the final analysis, and progress in any one 
community or state adds something to the sum of our na- 
tional progress and greatness. 

When Mr. Fairbanks had concluded Chairman Perrine 
said, ‘‘I want to say I have always thought that being 
a lumberman was worth while, and a manufacturer and 
merchant, but after hearing the distinguished speaker, 
I have come to the conclusion that even being a lawyer 
was worth while.’’ 

On motion of J. V. Stimson, of Huntinburg, the con- 
vention extended a vote of thanks to Senator Fairbanks 
for his address. 

Secretary’s Report. 


The next number on the program was the report of 
C. H. Kramer, of Richmond, secretary, which follows 
in part: 


It behooves the manufacturers of lumber to study more 
carefully the methods of manufacture, so as to produce, 
it possible, less of the inferior grades; low grades are 
always more or less quiet, affording the manufacturer 
little or no margin of profit; especially have we found 
it so during the last few years; the supply of lumber 
exceeding the demand. Until the manufacturers and 
handlers can realize a margin on low grade stock, as 
well as most of the better grades, we cannot well take 
care of our forests along the line of conservation; as it 
is now 15 to 20 percent, some say 3344 percent, of the 
timber is left in the woods as unmarketable. We ought 
to study the cost sheets carefully. I am inclined to 
believe that there is more jikelihood of forest conserva- 
tion and reforestation when a fair profit is realized by 
the lumbermen for all the timber they cut. Present indi- 
cations do not point to a very marked improvement along 


th: is line. 
Stocks. 


In lumber stocks we do not seem to have an over 
supply, no overproduction; possibly some few have an 
over supply and need to decrease their output. I believe 
were all manufacturers interviewed we would find that 
during the last four months the output has decreased 10 
to 25 percent, yet I feel, with the substitutes being used 
and a number of other causes of shrinkage, that the pro- 
duction is yet in excess of the demand. We need, how- 
ever, educational lines, also some new fields for develop- 
ment to increase the demand tor our output. 

Since our last annual meeting we have taken from our 
membership roll a few names, a number of these, as it 
were, dying away through inactivity, non-attendance at 
our association meetings, or seemingly noninterest in the 
association work; others, by the ruling of the association 
at the last annual meeting, those being in arrears six 
months or more should be dropped from our membership. 
Your board of managers and the membership committee 
having accepted, we are pleased to present to you for 
your approval, for membership to this association, as 
follows: 

IF. A. Foley, 

F. C. Mitchell, Mitchell, Ind. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 

Remeier 


Paris, Ill. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Bros. & Cummings, Evansville, Ind. 


Inspection Rules. 


At our last annual meeting you approved of the ap- 
pointing of a committee to confer with the larger asso- 
ciations as to uniform inspection rules. President Swain 
appointed this committee. Later we found. that the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was of 
the same mind and had appointed a committee. Some 
progress, I believe, was made, but not to a marked de- 
gree. This point should be gained and that at an early 
date. The consumers are and have been ready for it and 
I feel frank to say that the greater part of the manu- 
facturers and dealers are ready and not only are they 
ready, but demand that the grading rules be made one 
and uniform. I would suggest that the committee be 
continued and given all assistance possible to this end. 
I- learn that only for the stand taken by a very few, 
who seemed to be of. influence in association lines, this 
point might have been accomplished. May we hope that 
these may be corralled and brought under the will and 
guidance of the majority. What we want is a uniform 
system of classifying lumber and until this point is 
reached we shall have dissatisfaction from manufac- 
turers to consumers. We do not want to be pessimistic 
and I don’t believe we are, yet at the same time we see 
the good side of the board we want to consider the poor. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Following the secretary’s report the treasurer, James 
Buckley, of Brookville, submitted the following report: 


Balance on hand January 17, 1911. Lenereee ee aee 5.78 
Received from C. H. Kramer, seer tary, “for dues and 
See ee ee ee EE ee ee ee er 510.00 
$515.78 
Disbursements on account bhanquet..........$452.30 
Garher -&  CArPenter ..:55 00's 0619.0 ec g's ais pe eee 46.00 
Se Re SSS NEA ree yr ee ee 10.00 508.70 
Balance in hands of treasurer............. $ 7.08 


At this stage the Chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to act upon the officers’ report: W. W. Knight of 
Indianapolis; Frank Galbraith of Sunmans, and Mr. W. 
A. Guthrie of Dupont. 

I will appoint as that committee W. W. Knight 


apolis; Frank Galbraith of Sunmans, and Mr. 
rie of Dupont. 


Conservation of Waterways. 


Col. F. B. Posey, of Evansville, being introduced, 
spoke in part as follows: 


of Indian- 
W. A. Guth- 


I am not a member of your honorable body, but I feel 
a sympathy with you. Twice in my life I ‘have owned 
a saw mill. Before taking up the subject assigned to 
me I want to say that there is no person more vitally 
interested in the timber supply than the dealer in timber 
products. I never have believed in the extreme con- 
servation that is advocated a good deal. We ought to 
have an_ intelligent use of timber as well as of anything 
else, and if I could have my way and could have a real, 
beneficial trust, I would create a lumber trust. In the 
manufacture of timber of this state I have seen the finest 
oak trees in the world cut down, a few inches of the 
outside and a few inches off the butt cut up and made 
into staves and they were hauled twenty or thirty miles 
to shipping points at a cost which left but the narrowest 
possible margin over the cost of riving the staves. I 
wish that the lumber could be cut down by some method 
whereby all the tree could be used. If the lumberman 
could make up the balance of the tree into charcoal, it is 
the finest material for the gas producer. Talking’ with 
Mr. Pinchot, he said, of course the mature tree ought to 
be cut away to leave the ground for the new growing 
timber. I would like to see the timber get into the hands 
of the people who could handle it right, and that is my 
reason for saying that if it were possible to create a 
really good trust I would advocate a lumber trust. 

We are interested, not only in the conservation of the 
forest, but we are interested in the improvement of the 
streams of the country. Colonel Seibert, now in Panama, 
but previously stationed on the Ohio River, made careful 
investigation and he declared that barges could take 
products from Pittsburgh to New Orleans and return at 
a cost of 74 cents per ton. It is the cheapest mode of 
shipment in the world and the lumber of the country lies 
along the streams, so that you have an interest in the 
conservation of the waterways of the country that no 
cther class of people do have. 

Did it ever occur to you that this country is a great 
nation largely because of its rivers? That it became a 
nation at all is a strange and wonderful thing: We 
would not have a great country if it had not been for 
the rivers. Do you know that ships can sail up the Mis- 





W. W. KNIGHT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; 
Chairman of the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


Sissippi to Memphis? Ships of war can come to Evans- 
ville. The river is capable of an enormously enlarged 
use, with proper attention. 

And then, when our riverways are properly developed, 
our facilities for export and import trade will be the 
most excellent in the world. The drift of our export 
trade will be naturally with South America. Today, in 
order to bring coffee from South America to New Orleans 
it is shipped across the ocean to Liverpool, from there to 
Boston, and thence to New Orleans. The day will come 
when our rivers will be so fully developed as to afford 
channels for deep sea vessels, carrying cargoes at a 
cheaper rate than can be secured by rail, to carry the 
products bought and sold by our people to every part of 
our land i 

Let me tell you, the day is coming~ when the great 
rivers, the Mississippi, the Ohio and Missouri, will be 
the great arteries of traffic on which will be borne the 
argosies carrying freight from foreign lands and products 
of the earth, and taking to foreign lands the unsurpassed 
productions that make us ‘so great a people, and the 

world will be better, the world “will be richer, the world 
will be happier when that day comes. 


On a suggestion by the Chair the convention extended 
a vote of thanks to Colonel Posey, and the Chair said also 
that if the colonel would visit Fort Wayne he would find 
that the people of that city are trying to get a canal 
from Fort Wayne to Chicago. 

The Chair then appointed the following nominating 
committee: C. H. Barnaby, Claude Maley and A. J. 
Smith. 

J. M. Prichard, chairman of the grading rules com- 
mittee, reported that he had nothing special to submit as 
to grading of lumber, but as yet nothing had been 
accomplished in the way of establishing uniform system 
of inspection. 

Committee on Forestry. 


Samuel Burkholder, of Crawfordsville, chairman of the 
committee on forestry, submitted the following report: 


Much has been said and written in the last few years 
advocating forestry, but T contend, except in a few rare 
instances, forestry is not yet practicable for a private 
owner, but is a work for the State. 

In Europe, where waste is reduced, where more money 
is annually spent upon the forest to increase its net re- 
turns, where the annual cut is in most cases limited to 
the annual growth and where the State takes an impor- 
tant part in the management of communal and private 
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forests, the striking feature is the considerably greater 
profit of forests under direct State management. 

All communal forests are subject to some form of State 
supervision and many of them are managed precisely as 
if they were State property. Private forests necessary 
for the protection of water sheds or the welfare of the 
general public are also subject to State control. They 
can not be cleared, cutting must be. done as prescribed 
by the State, and all cuttings must be reforested. Other 
private forests not necessary for protective purposes can 
usually be managed as the owner desires, but the State 
exercises a large influence in the management of private 
iorests. As a rule Government and State forests are very 
much more profitable and productive. Communal forests 
rank next in productiveness and private forests are least 
productive of all. In the United States the net returns 
from the forests are a great deal less than are the net 
returns in Europe. 


European Forestry Involves Use. 


None of the foreign systems withhold the forest from 
use. Their purpose is to utilize the forests to the fullest 
extent and to attempt to replace what is cut off by in- 
tensive methods of cultivation. The results of this are 
seen in the fact that while the average production of 
weod per acre in the United States is about 12° cubic 
feet, in France it is about 37 cubic feet, in Germany it 
runs from 42 to 46 cubic feet per acre and in some of 
the Swiss forests it runs as high as 56 cubic feet per 
acre. 

In an investment of this sort there are three items to 
be taken into consideration; first, the risk of fire; sec- 
ond, burdensome taxation, and third, comparatively low 
price of the product. 

Undoubtedly the State is far more able to cope with 
the fire proposition than any private owner could be with- 
out going to such an expense as to make it entirely 
impracticable. ‘ 

The second item, burdensome taxation, is wholly a 
matter of the State. Here where one has to pay taxes 
year after year on the same trees one can not afford to 
hold them very long, but the State practically forces an 
owner to cut them to keep the profits from being ab- 
sorbed by the high assessments. 

Under the third item I have put the rate of interest an 
owner could expect to get on his investment. At the 
present prices, if the land is not worth over $3 per acre 
or $10 per acre, after the trees are planted—if the public 
and State are aroused to the necessity of protection from 
fire—if the forests are not damaged by wind or insects 
and if the forest is not taxed too high or there is devised 
another method of taxation for forests, then a profit of 
4 percent may be expected on a 40 to 70-year investment, 
provided the right kinds of trees are planted. 

If private owners have to pay 5 and 6 percent for 
money while the Government can get it for 2% percent, 
it follows for this reason alone the States and the Gov- 
ernment can grow commercial trees more cheaply than 
private owners and can hold the trees longer before cut- 
ting, thereby getting a better grade of lumber. 

The Indiana State Board of Forestry is now trying to 
determine the rate of growth of our Indiana commerciai 
forest trees. The report of what we have done to date 
will be in our 1911 book. All desiring copies of this will 
please hand their names to me and I will see that a copy 
is sent to them as soon as the report is published. 


Report on Trade Conditions. 


T. J. Christian, of Indianapolis, chairman of the com- 
mittee on trade relations, submitted the following re- 
port: 


Conditions throughout the year were rather spasmodic, 
demand being good at times with quite the opposite con- 
dition prevailing a good part of the year. Prices did not 
fluctuate to any great extent except on some special 
items. The general average of prices, however, has been 
lower than the stocks of lumber justified and less than 
would yield’ a reasonable profit to the producer. One 
encouraging feature of the situation was the very con- 
sistent business of the last two or three months. The 
consumers, from every indication, are carrying light 
stocks and are buying only for immediate requirements. 

As dry lumber is in comparatively low supply and 
with a curtailed mill output to a marked degree, on 
account of poor logging conditions, we see no reason why 
there should not be an advance on all hardwoods, espe- 
cially from the South during the first six months of the 
vear. As to what effect the presidential campaign will 
have upon business, we are unable to prophesy, but your 
committee believes that we will have a steady, consistent 
trade during the year and that prices will be maintained 
on a higher level than in 1911. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


The report of the Committee on Officers’ Reports be- 
ing called for W. W. Knight, chairman, reported as 
follows: 

Your Committee on Officers’ Réports, Mr. Chairman, 
move that the reports of the officers be adopted as read 
and also that the recommendations contained therein be 
adopted. I move the adoption of this report, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The report of the committee was adopted as read. 

J. M. Prichard then moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, with E, A. Swain as chairman, 
with a view to the federation of State associations, as 
outlined in his report. The motion prevailed. 


Election of Officers. 
The Chair next called for the report of the Commit- 


TT 
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tee on Nominations. 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, your Committee on Nominations 
leave to submit the following report. We nominate the 
following named members to act as respective officers 
and directors for the association for the ensuing year: 

President—Van B. Perrine, Ft. Wayne. 

Vice President—Bedna Young, Evansville. 

Secretary—C. H. Kramer, Richmond. 

Treasurer—James Buckley, Brookville. 

Directors remain the same with E. A. Swain added. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations be adopted as read, and that its 
adoption carry the election of the members named to the 
respective offices for the ensuing year. 

The motion was seconded and earried. 

The officers being called upon for speeches, Mr. Per- 
rine said: 

I can’t make a speech, I will tell you, I appreciate this 
honor, gentlemen. I have been president of a good many 
business ventures, some of which went down, and 
want this association to so progress that I will not have 
to add it to the little book of memories which I may 
publish. 

Mr, Stimson said: 

I think there are two matters that ought to be attended 
to before we adjourn. One is a vote of thanks to the 
Evansville Club, and the other is a place of meeting for 
next year. In order to get started first, I move a vote 
of hearty thanks to this association of the Evansville 
—— for the splendid entertainment they have pro- 
vided. 

This motion of Mr. Stimson was carried unanimously. 
He next moved that the next meeting be held at Indian- 
apolis, and this motion also was carried. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


Evansville’s entertainment of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association members was certainly hos- 
pitable to the 100 and more in attendance who left that 
fair city with a greater appreciation of its industries, 
notwithstanding the bad weather. The sociability of the 
members of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club made one 
forget the weather, and it seems as though all the citi- 
zens of that metropolis were in the spirit of this enter- 
tainment led by the newspapers, which presented a page 
story of the meeting, introducing it with pen and pic- 
ture, publishing photographs of the officers of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club: D. B. MacLaren, president; F. W. Reitz, 
vice president; M. E, Cummins, secretary; Claude Maley, 
Elmer D. Luhring, Charles Wolflin, C. H. Grimwood and 
W. W. Halloran.’ The last named gentleman was the 
toastmaster of the dinner and his introductions of the 
speakers of the evening were most happy and implied the 
fact that he meant it when he said he proposed to spare 
not even a live vice president. 

The dinner was excellent and everyone was in a pleased 
frame of mind when President MacLaren called the diners 


C. H. Barnaby, chairman, reported 


begs 


to order and, after welcoming most heartily the delegates, 
introduced his toastmaster, Mr. Halloran. It was a busy 
time from then until the trains left. The five hours of 
dinner were like 20 minutes, as everyone connected with 
the industry made it his business to see that the guests 
enjoyed the evening, and Indianapolis will have hard 
competition in the future when it comes to selecting a 
place for the annual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood 
association, The dinner was well ‘‘boarded-up’’; the 
fish being served on a plank and the cigars on real cigar 
box lumber, evidencing that expense was not spared, for 
the importation of cedar grown in Alabama was not con- 
sidered too expensive. 

The flag of the ‘‘ Boosters’’ was at the top of the flag 
pole and all wanted to know about the Boosters. The 
local men were modest about telling of their splendidly 
equipped yards, full stocks and supply of lumber all 
along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and the possibili- 
ties of the market, but all recognized the fact that Evans- 
ville is on the map, notwithstanding the difficulties with 
the Government engineers that have delayed the Ohio’s 
‘*fourteen feet through the valley.’’ 





CONSIGNEE HELD LIABLE FOR NON- 
ACCEPTANCE. 


By a decision recently handed down by the Ohio Su- 
preme Court it will be more difficult for lumbermen in 
Ohio to refuse shipments of lumber that arrive after the 
market has fallen. 

In September, 1908, a lumber company of Toledo or- 
dered a car of extra clear shingles of lumber manufac- 
turers of Washington State. The car arrived the latter 
part of the following month, but the consignee refused 
it, claiming that the shingles were defective. 

In the meantime the market had fallen about 25 cents 
a thousand, and the consignors informed the consignee 
that they would sell the shingles for the use of the con- 
signee, and sue it for the difference. They succeeded in 
selling the shingles for $3.15 a thousand, being about 
10 cents under the market, and brought suit against the 
consignee through Attorney Frederic J. Flagg, of Toledo, 
for the difference between $3.49 and $3.15, together with 
the cost of telegraphing, second commission to agent, ad- 
ditional freight and expenses. 

In the first court the consignors lost their case, but in 
the next court they won, and the supreme court has just 
handed down a decision in their favor, holding the con- 
signee liable for not only the loss occasioned by the resale, 
but all expenses in connection therewith. 

The court costs of the case were a great deal more than 
the amount that the consignors recovered, and these the 
consignee had to pay. 





MISSISSIPPI SALESMEN’S ANNUAL BANQUET. 


A short telegraphic report appearing in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told of the pleasant 
time which was enjoyed by all present at the annual 
banquet of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
January 18. Further advices in no wise contradict that 
report. The success of former banquets held by the 
association was more than paralleled on this occasion. The 
feast was laid in the ball room of the Radisson Hotel 
with about 80 guests about the board. Music, speeches, 
and special entertainment features helped to fill a most 
enjoyable evening. 

On sitting down the guests found menu cards so whiin- 
sically worded as to give little more than a hint as to 
what was coming. For example, soup was listed as 
‘“eracker soaker,’’ ice cream as ‘‘ frosted skim,’’ coffee 
as ‘‘chicorium,’’ and so on., The one title which was 
clear: to all was that which appeared at the bottom of 
the card—‘‘buze.’’ The excitement of guessing what 
was to come next added greatly to the pleasure of the 
feast. 

Following the dinner a program of speeches was given, 
with W. E. Penfield as toastmaster. Among those partici- 
pating were A. N. Wheeler, Emmet T. White, Harry T. 
Osgood, T. P. Montfort jr., C. E. Isenberger, Platt B. 
Walker, and J. F. Hayden. The toastmaster assigned the 
subjects on which some were to speak, while others were 
allowed to exercise their own choice. 


A feature of the evening was the showing of stereop- 
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ticon photographs of past and present members, accom- 
panied by a recital of appropriate poetry on the part of 
Charles A. Cassidy. This event aroused great interest 
and enthusiasm. Numerous music specialties were inter- 
spersed throughout the program, not to mention various 
choruses presented by the banqueters themselves, singing 
parodies on popular songs. ‘‘ Where the Mississippi 
Flows,’’ a parody on ‘‘ Where the River Shannon Flows,’’ 
composed by E. T. White, a speaker of the evening, was 
particularly good. The committee on arrangements, com- 
posed of Charles A. Cassidy, chairman; F. W. Shepard, 
H. F. Partridge, G. A. Jones, and E. C. Simpson, received 
many compliments on their success in arranging such an 
enjoyable banquet and program. 
Among those attending the banquet were: 


David B. Barber F. M. Morrill 
H. F. Bonham H. E. Nye 

W. O. Barndt E. H. Nolan 
Chas. A. Cassidy Harry T. Osgood 
S. A. Close J. T. Phillips 
Brit. Craven T. M. Partridge 
Burt. J. Clark H. F. Partridge 


H. B. Fuller W. E. Penfield 


. H. Flatau F. W. Shepard 
W. W. Fulton Cc. E. Sheppard 
J. F. Hayden W. E. Sears 
Cc. E. Johnston I. F. Swarthout 
Cc, E. Isenberger Joe. Sutherland 
G. A. Jones N. A. Smith 
A. C. Lauren E. C. Simpson 
Cc. E. Learned Geo. P. Thompson 
Cc. M. McCoy W. W. Vawter 
D. H. McMullen James C, Walker 
J. A. MacCampbell Platt B. Walker 
T. ». Montfort, jr. A. N. Wheeler 


W. C. Moss E. T. White 
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PAST AND FUTURE IN NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURE. 


Conditions Reviewed at the Annual Meeting of the Anat bitten Committee Presents Detailed Report— 
The Advertising Campalgn-nlibone’ naparte Fully Enlightening. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—The seventh annus 
meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Radison in this city today. 


It was well attended and in the two hours’ session several 
matters of interest to the manufacturers were presented. 
The advertising campaign recently started by the associa- 
tion in behalf of white pine was warmly approved on 
the showing of the special committee as to results already 
achieved. 


President L. K. Baker called the meeting to order at 
2 p. m. and after Secretary H. S. Childs had read the 


Mr. 


addresses on 


minutes of the last meeting, 
shortest president ’s 
he appreciated the 
for two years, 
members of the 


Baker made one of the 
record. He said that 


honor of having served as president 
and that his association with his fellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ 


Northern Assoecia- 





THOMAS L. SHEVLIN 
President Northern Pine 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Manufacturers’ 


MINX. 
Association 
ticn would the 
his life. 


always be one of pleasant memories of 
Treasurer’s Report. 

The report of the treasurer, C. A. Smith, 

ecretary Childs as follows: 


was read by 





Calence carried forward Jan. 23, 1911 
Receipts Nos, 3110 to 3642 inclusive 
S50,0S7.00 
I's v vouchers Nos. 1591 to 1651) inc 30,528.62 
Balance in treasury this date S$ OSHS 
The report of F. W. Gratz, auditor, was next sub- 


mitted, showing resources 
liabilities of $242.10, 
$10,452.10, 

The reports of the Secretary 
then presented as follows: 


$10,694.20 and 
amounting to 


amounting to 


leaving net resources 


and Chief Inspector were 


Secretary’s Report. 

The membership of the 
one more 
Since 
joined, 
The 
more, 


logs, 


1911 is 
August 8. 
Mich., has 


end of 
semi-annual meeting, 
Goodman, of Little Lake, 
present membership 50. 

probabilities are that six companies and _ possibly 
that are reported to have exhausted their supply of 
will drop out this year. This would materially reduce 


association at the 
than reported at the 
then, B. J. 
making our 


our production as an association unless other plants unite 
with us, and there is a prospect that one or two companies 
may do so 
Bureau of Grades. 
The bureau of grades has kept up its inspections at the 
yards of members and has done about the same amount of 
work inspecting claims both for members and non-members 


as was accomplished last year. 
The reports of the chairman and the 
describe the work of the bureau in detail 


chief inspector will 


Railroad Committee. 

Your railroa@ committee, after holding a number of meet- 
ings and doing’a considerable amount of work in the early 
part @f the year in an endeavor to obtain lower rates for 
lumber from points in our producing territory to the South- 
west,gfinally arranged to intervene with the Commercial 
Club @f Duluth, in a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Comniigsion fer a general equalization of rates from this 


territoty. 
Our traffic manager, Mr. G. Roy Hall, who has this work 
in charge, can give you fuller and detailed information con- 


cerning its progress and future prospects 
Advertising. 


At the annual meeting of the National. Lumber 
turers’ Association, held in Chicago on May 24 
committeezen advertising was appointed. 

eae of June 30, this committee issued a report 
recommeM@ing among other things an assessment of one cent 
a thousand on the yearly production of members of associa- 
tions affitjated with the National association. 

This question was presented to our association at its semi- 
annual meeting, in August and after considerable ‘discussion 
a motion, was adopted to appoint a committee on advertising, 
and suspending further action on. National association ad- 
vertising until our committee investigated and reported on 
the advisability and manner of advertising generally. 

On November:.first our advertising committee ‘reported. 
The reports of.the advertising committee of both the Na- 
tional and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associations, with 
recommendations containing full details, have been mailed 
to all our members and you are doubtless well informed in 
regard to their contents. a 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this ‘association, 


Manufac- 
or 


and 25, a 


held in Minneapolis on November 14, 1911, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


_That the report of the Advertising Committee dated 
November 1, 1911, be approved and accepted; that the pres- 
ent Advertising Committee be continued until the annual 


meeting in January, 1912, 
mittee be authcrized to give the 
said report a six months’ trial. 

The committee has arranged with an advertising agency 
for six months’ advertising, and the chairman will no doubt 
give you further information in his report. 


Market Conditions. 


and that said Advertising Com- 


propositions embodied in 


_ Market conditions during the year have been generally 
lighter than in 1910. Dun’s Review summarizes in com- 


paring the country’s business for the two years as follows 
1911. 1910. 

Bank Clearings...... .$158,768,000,000  $162,914,100,000 

Railroad Earnings ,395,800,000 2,423,400,000 





Grain Crops 2, 702,458,000 3 ,489,000,000 
SOEGON: CRIGE) oocc ccs scne 14,385,000 11,609,000 


Pig Iron (tons)...... 
Lo 
Imports .... 
‘ommercial De faults 


pee geet 27,303, 000 
MD 1,637,056,000 
1:426,200,000 
201,757,000 





"191. 061, ‘665 
Reports from other associations on the amounts of lumber 


sold are not available at the present time, although sales 
have been slow throughout the lumber producing sections of 
the country generally and curtailment of manufacture has 
heen the rule. 

The production and sale of pine as given to your secre- 
tary by the monthly reports of manufacturers in our ¢erri- 
tory in 1911 and 1910 are as follows: 

RS ee tion. Sales. 
42 83 523 074,565 
519,818,204 





1911 
1910 






“196, az 





227 090.7 570 3 261, 361 











grades on the practice of making a so-called grade of No. 6 
boards. 

Plants making this irreguiar grade were visited by the 
members of the bureau and the so-called grade was examined 
and graded according to our Association rules. 

The results showed that the average grade of the so- 
called No. 6 boards and strips contained "82.2 2 per cent of 
No. 5 and 17.8 per cent of worthless lumber. 

At the annual meeting a year ago, the chairman of the 
bureau of grades, when called upon to make his report, 
said that the bureau was decidedly opposed to the recogni- 
tion of any grade below No. 5. 

The practice of shipping a grade of so-called No. 6 by a 
part of our members while the others adhere to the associa- 
tion rule is confusing to buyers and the cause of trouble 
to manufacturers. 

It goes without saying that a grade of No. 5 with 82.2 per 
cent of the low line pieces taken out is worth more and 
will be given the preference by buyers to a regular grade 
containing a proper proportion of low line pieces, 

The practice of making a so-called No. 6 is still continued, 
notwithstanding the fact that an excessive stock of No. 5 is 
no longer on the market. 

Buyers who have handled No. 5 from plants where a so- 
called No. 6 is made, object to the regular grade of No. 5 
and sometimes refuse to accept it because the low line pieces 
are not taken out. 

If we are to continue to maintain uniform grades, the so- 
ealled grade of No. 6 should be recognized as regular or be 
abandoned. 


Railroad Committee Report. 
C. H. Werden presented the report of the railroad 
committee, as follows: 


The principal question that has received the attention 
of your committee during the last year is that of seeking 
a reduction of the existing rates on lumber from northern 
pr oducing points to south and southwestern territory, 








prine ipally the States of Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, 
OF 1910 AND 1911 COMPARED. 
Difference 1910 1911 
Feet. Per cent. Lath. Lath 
*33,127,357 8,058,845 3,487, ¢ 
*36,685,955 7,613,400 Tet 506,025 
*24,998,573 8,344,600 17 7,500,200 


+161 304 
*5,800,736 
247,383 


26,229,000 


30,987,790 
1. 880, 288 
», 





32 
*3 +. 411, {5 
*7,546,544 
#19 106, 144 
+24, 709,375 


3.8 659, 115 
17,428,030 
14,017,025 

















Increase in production, 18.9 per cert; increase in sales 21 
per cent. . 
The details of comparative monthly productions and ship- 
ments are given below: 
TOTAL MONTHLY SHIPMENTS 
910 1911 
Month. Rpts wb umbe r. Rpts Lumber. 
January . 65 35,18 65 68,312,036 
February : oe 57 63,337,573 
March ...... 3S 64 62,598,969 
April eee) | 63 109,7 722,132 
May ; 62 638 158, 18h ».840 
June 70 66 190,943,696 
July . ne 61 62 165, 131, 940 
August .. . 68 G2 210.822,215 
septembel 61 G2 184, aaeasi 
October .. . 66 61 138,619,138 
Novem be! 66 62 45,715,424 
Pecembet 65 att) 30,842,969 
Totais 1,196,042,213 1,423,132,783 
TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1910 1911 
Mont! Rpts _Lumber. Rpts Lumber. 
January 65 65 85,810,854 
February 62 Ss BY} 80,400,640 
March ... aS 127,1 64 38,910,287 
April .. ‘ ; 61 139. 63 112,005,006 
May. 5 62 et ‘ 63 148,834,165 
June .. ‘ 7 154,120, 741 66 151,409,487 
July . 4 -« G1 128,355,891 62 135,481,818 
August GS 133,804,102 62 184,294,604 
September 61 15 5 62 147,773,755 
October 5 66 G1 150,431, 300 
Novembe1 66 62 i8, 268,317 
December 65 at) 71,454,329 
Totals , 1,519,813, 204 1,523,074, 565 
*Increase * Decrease 
Vrices during the year have held their own remarkably 
well although no general advance has occurred. 
The comparative shipments of pine for the two years by 
months show an increase for the first month over 1910, a 


decrease in February, an increase in March, a decrease in 


April, an increase in May, a decrease in June, an increase in 
July and August, and a decrease in the last four months of 
the year, December being the lightest of the twelve. 


Our annual stock sheet in much more amplified form and 
detail than usual, is about as complete as a document of 
this kind dependent on the voluntary contributions of the 
manufacturers for its statistics is expected to be and — 
some interesting comparisons between stocks on hand a yea 
ago and now. Our total stock shows about 30,000,000 Rasa 
on hand than we had January 1. 

There is a little more dimension, a little 
boards and strips, and considerable variation in other 
that can be seen by reference to the sheet. 

The greatest difference is in No. 5 boards. This item is 
less than half the amount on hand a year ago. 

With a normal stock on hand, and an experience that 
demonstrates the superior marketing qualities of white 
pine over other lumber, and no serious obstacles that can 
be seen ahead of us unless it is politics, 1912 ought to be a 


less common 
items 


fairly good year for northern pine. 
Chief Inspector’s Report. 
On January 1, 1911, the grades of 55 plants were under 


the supervision of our inspectors. At the end of 1911 there 
were 52 less than a year ago. 

The inspection force is the same in number, 
of the following inspectors: ‘Theron Ackerm 
Falls, Wis.; J. J. Barney, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


and consists 
man, Chippewa 
J. JI. a. 


mins, Brainerd, Minn, Richard Patchin, Chicago, Til. 
Charles Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Inspections: Yard, Claims and Special. 
Snempmmber: Oe WiniMiR <6 26-0590 k.049) 6 ew oe ea Deepens sae 17 
i member 16 claim... 026.6660 a Lat iaea hee ke Asa ae 16 
eS Ee Cig. ners. yore yt i 2: 
SP Rar BD CRISS. ese ikea bes spank sa saews eae esenne 10, 
1 membe1 DS MIN 5 G's ba sa cgkea sd es 2s espe bose avane § 
SS fay ec er ee ee rT ery 14 
1 member IMMER 6 sek oF a eae e ASANO AD SaaS 6 
eee Oe Te eee tc! a ee pe era nO Iie ey Ptr 10 
te SI ee | ee Serer er hire te er 16 
RENE © 0) SAMOMEIE, ow ocala 5 5/5 45h 6 oye bp Shs ow wee Seo AT 15 
ee ee pe er eee rape ei ie ye oer 10 
SOR Bh ORRE  og s S baa wer sade a Ve eee OO Sees 6 
31 members. UNL MEONNIOIE cn cas Abi isis Sie mie aoe wk 150 

Claims inspected for non-members.............eee00. 152 
ie PN Oo ch ea edse es egse eek ew ete ser aweee 7 
Rerular yard inapections. .. ....26..5506c secs vecsee cer 605 

Witte? IHGOBOTONR 6.664.66.5-66 bane cde oenesasnreecee 914 


Claims inspected against members of the association ea 
month were as follows: January, 10; February, 10; March; 
13; April, 7; May, 9; June, 17; July, 14; August, 24% 
September, 14; October, 9; November, 12; December, 11’; 


total, 150. 
So-Called No. 6 Grade. 


At our last annual meeting a report was made by the 
chief inspectur, based on an investigation by the bureau of 
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Difference 1910 1911 
Feet. Per cent. Lath, Lath. 
*9,956,375 *13.1 8,5 22 24,727,120 
*8,051,111 79.1 37,95 51 19,994,420 
*11, 810,154 *9.0 13,700 31,3838, 1 74 
7 27,358,697 719.6 31,8) 
*659,781 * 004 
42,711,254 Ths e "800 
Rat 125,927 *5.5 450 
50,490,502 *37.7 5 
73, 031.3: 50 72.0 
78,632,007 75.4 
718,545,962 +10.4 
713,450,967 415.8 15,080,035 
*3,261,361 * 21 317,876,439 391, THA, 908 





SECRETARY H. S. CHILDS, 


Of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


which territory for many years furnished a market for a 
large percentage of our product. 

For the last ten years there has been a gradual con- 
oY a ng of this territory as a market for our product until 

the present time, with but few exceptions, our mills 
ane excluded from that territory and are forced to seek 
markets elsewhere. 

This condition has been forced upon us so gradually by 
competition from the lumber producing territory of the 
South and West that we have not given the matter the 
attention it should have received, and by reason of our 
quiet acceptance of these changed conditions we find it 
much harder to interest the traffic managers of the rail- 
roads in the proposition that now confronts us. 


Reasons for Reduction of Rates. 


-We feel that in asking the railroads to reduce thé 
rates on lumber to this territory there is much of justi 
in our request for the reason that for many years while 
our timbered country in the Northwest was new and un- 

ettled the chief source of revenue to the railroads on 
which our mills are located was the hauling of our lum- 
ber to this now restricted and almost forbidden territory, 
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and in view of the fact that the lumbermen of the North- 
west for so many years produced a commodity that paid 
millions of dollars annually into the coffers of the rail- 
roads we feel that at this time when we are making a 
strong effort to save a little of our former territory as a 
market that we should receive prompt consideration at 
their hands, and that rates to this territory should be so 
reduced that we may be able to meet our competitors on 
a fair basis and not be excluded entirely from that 
market. 

We see no justice in a condition that enables the rail- 
roads to haul lumber from the Gulf of Mexico to Omaha. 
a distance of about 1,200 miles, for 28 cents per cwt., or 
from the Pacific Coast, a distance of 2,000 miles, for 45 
cents per cwt., while some of our mills are obliged to pay 
26 cents per cwt. from points the location of which is less 
than 600 miles from Omaha. 

We feel that the railroads can afford to haul our lum- 
ber to this territory at lower rates than now exist, and 
we are working to obtain a reduction in present rates. 

At a meeting of your committee held in Minneapolis on 
May 3, 1911, a resolution was adopted to the effect that 
we ask the railroads for a reduction of from 2 to 6 cents 
per cwt. on lumber, according to location of producing 
point, and still maintain the differentials that now exist 
from all producing points. 


Schedule of Present and Proposed Rates. 


Our traffic manager, Mr. G. bei Hall, 
prepare a schedule showing both the present and pro- 
posed rates from all northern pine lumber producing 
points to principal points in southwest territory such as 
Sioux Falls, Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Dubuque and St. Louis. 

This schedule was made and submitted to your commit- 
tee by Mr. Hall at a meeting held in Minneapolis on June 
7, 1911, and it was decided that we use our best efforts 
to obtain the reduction as shown on this schedule and 
with which we assume all our members are familiar, 
extra copies of which were mailed to most of you. 

Following this meeting different members of your com- 
mittee and our traffic manager, Mr. Hall, have called on 
the traffic managers of different railroads on which our 
product originates and have presented our case as out- 
lined in this report. Some admit the justice of our re- 
quest, others are not inclined to disturb the condition 
that has existed for so long a time, so that from the 
railroads we have received no assurance that any im- 
mediate action would be taken in giving us the reduction 
asked for. . 

On July 10, 1911, Mr. Hall met President Baker and the 
chairman of your committee at Ashland, Wis., and out- 
lined a complaint which the Commercial Club of the city 
of Duluth had decided to make before the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the several railroads and 
their connections running out of Duluth to points in the 
Dakotas, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, the basis 
of which complaint is the same as in our case, viz., the 
“short and long haul clause,’’ and Mr. Hall suggested that 
considering the fact that our contention was based on the 
same facts as outlined in this complaint and against the 
same railroads, it would save us both time and expense 
to have some members of our association join with the 
Commercial Club of Duluth by petition of intervention, 
so that when their complaint is heard before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission we can also appear and pre- 
sent the facts in our case. 


was requested to 


Petition Interstate Commerce Commission. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of this associa- . 


tion held in Minneapolis August 8, 1911, the suggestion of 
Mr. Hall was considered favorably, and your committee 
and Mr. Hall instructed to arrange for joining in the com- 
plaint as made by the Commercial Club of Duluth. 
Petitions of intervention have been drawn up 
signed by the following members of our association: 


Crookston Lumber Co.. Bemidji, Minn. . 
Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber Co., Spooner, Minn. 

J. Neils Lumber Co., Cass Lake, Minn. 

Pine Tree Mfg. Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. | 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn. 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis. 

White River Lumber Co., Mason, Wis. 


We have every reason to believe that our petition will 
be granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
when a date for the hearing is made all petitioners will 
be notified and we should be prepared to submit abundant 
evidence that will convince the commission that our claim 
is just and obtain the relief we are seeking. : 

There is not much more that can be done at this time 
until we are advised as to the date set for the hearing 
of the original complaint. 


Advertising Committee Report. 


C. A. Barton presented the report of the advertising 
committee. He reported that through an advertising 
agency the association is advertising for six months in 
thirteen magazines and builders’ and architects’ papers, 
with a check on the returns from each publication. The 
advertisement is to acquaint consumers with the superior 
merits of white pine, and invites inquiries of the associa- 
tion secretary. The campaign began with the January 
numbers and already results have been gratifying and 
beyond expectations. ‘‘ We have had 356 letters already,’’ 
said Mr. Barton, and he read several sample letters, in 
which builders and consumers of lumber said that they 
had been led to believe that white pime is scarce and very 
hard to get. One man desiring te build asked where he 
could get white pine, as his dealer was unable to furnish 
it. ‘‘ Your advertisement is a dream,’’ he said, ‘‘ please 
pinch me and wake me up.’’ 

W. K. Bissell said that members of the association had 
been skeptical of the results, but it was shown already 
that the campaign is a success. It is expensive, but 
will result in good and the benefits will warrant the 
expense. He thought the committee had done well. On 
motion of T. L. Shevlin a vote of thanks was tendered 
to the committee. 

President Baker appointed Edgar Dalzell, H. C. Hornby 
and T. S. Whitten as a nominating committee. Professor 
Austin Cary of the forestry school, University of Minne- 
sota, then read a paper on ‘‘Lumbermen and Forestry 
Edueation.’’ It was received with enthusiasm and a vote 
of thanks tendered to Professor Cary, with an expres- 
sion of desire that the paper be reproduced in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Cary in his talk said that 
having lived in New England until two years ago, he 
knows the possibilities of second growth white pine, and 
knows that 500,000,000 feet a year are cut from Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts territory where log- 
ging has been done for 300 years. 


and 


Board of Directors’ Statement. 


Edgar Dalzell made a statement for the old board of 
directors. He said that in view of the expenditure for 
the advertising campaign, it probably would be necessary 
to inerease the assessment, which was $15 a million feet, 


last year, to $25 for the coming year. C. A. Barton 
asked for an expression from the members, saying that 
the association would no doubt be called upon to con 
tribute to the national campaign. T. L. Shevlin said 
that nothing in the work of the association is so im- 
portant as the advertising campaign. ‘‘ We have all the 
organization we need for selling,’’ he said, ‘‘and what 
we need is to put it up to the consumer and stimulate 
the demand for white pine.’’ J. F. Wilson raised the 
question whether a $25 assessment would be sufficient, in 
view of a coming contribution to the national campaign. 
President Baker said that there is a balance of $9 to be 
drawn upon, and W. K. Bissell said that if more money 
is needed the assessment can be increased later. On mo- 
tion of 'T’. L. Shevlin the association voted to approve 
the $25 assessment if found necessary by the new board 
of directors. 
Resolutions of Respect. 


On motion of W. K. Bissell, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions upon the death of Thomas 
H. Shevlin. The committee appointed consists of H. R. 
Woerz, C. J. Winton and W. K. Bissell. The report, pre- 
sented later on by Mr. Woerz, earried the following 
resolution : 

WHEREAS: There has been 
esteemed friend and comrade, 
desire to express our sorrow 
untimely death. 

Iie was a man of strong personality, sterling integrity 
and genuine worth to the state and nation. Our associa- 
tion will miss his wise counsel and advice. To the bereaved 
family we proffer our condolence and sympathy. 

The resolution was put by Mr. Woerz and adopted by 
a rising vote, 


taken from our 
Thomas Henry 
and sincere 


midst our 
Shevlin, we 
regret at his 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee reported the recommenda- 
tion of the following officers and committees, who were 
named by vote of the association: 


President—-T. L. Shevlin, Minneapelis. 
First Vice President—C. A. Barton, Minneapolis. 
Second Vice President—W. H. Bissell, Arbor Vitae, Wis 
Treasurer—F,. C. Gerhard, Minneapolis. 
Directors—R. M. Weyerhaeuser, L. K. Baker, C. H. 
Werden, Edgar Dalzell, Wm, Carson, Fletcher Walker. 





Bureau of Grades—Lake Superior district, J. F. Wilson, 
Cloquet, Minn.; West Wisconsin, T. S. Whitten, Hayward, 
c. A. BARTON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 

First Vice President Northern Pine Mfrs’. Association. 


Wis.; Wisconsin valley, R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich.; Cen- 
tral, C. E. MeGibbon, Minneapolis: Lower river, E. C, Taber, 
Keokuk, Iowa; northwestern district, J. M. Richards, Be- 
midji, Minn. 

Railroad Committee—C. H. Werden, R. C. 
Barton, A. J. Taylor, E. C. Taylor and R. G. 


Schultz, C. A, 
Chisolm. 
President-elect Shevlin, being called to the chair, ex- 
tended his thanks for the election. ‘‘This is a work we 
want to go on with,’’ he said. ‘‘These association ques- 
tions are vital things, worthy of our earnest support, and 
very necessary to our welfare.’’ 


Market Conditions Discussed. 


Members were called upon for a brief discussion of 
market conditions. 

cC. A. Barton, L. K. Baker, J. F. Wilson, R. G. 
Chisholm, W. K. Bissell and R. C. Schultz all spoke. A 
feature of the situation was the scarcity of low grade 
boards. Higher prices were reported to the extent of 50 
cents to $2 a thousand on this stock. The sentiment was 
expressed by J. F. Wilson that lumbermen ought not to 
be tempted to raise prices to the limit on low grade 
boards, as there will be a reaction and business will 
suffer later. L. K. Baker said that the solution is to see 
that the stock gets into the hands of the consumer, and is 
not sold to scalpers who will raise the price. 

The meeting then adjourned. The board of directors 
met immediately afterward and voted an assessment of 
$25 a million feet for the year. H. S. Childs was re- 
elected secretary, and F. W. Gratz as auditor. 


Attendance. 
Those present at the meeting were: 


L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis., J. E. Stearns Lumber Co. 
Thomas L. Shevlin, Minneapolis, Shevlin-Carpenter Lum- 


ber Co. 
Edgar Dalzell, R. E. Irwin, Minneapolis, C. A. Smith 
Lumber 


oO. 
W. K. Bissell, R. C. Schultz, Arbor Vitae, Wis., Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co. 


C. A. Barton, Minneapolis, Northland Pine Co, 
Fletcher Walker, Akeley, Minn., Red River Lumber Co 
’. E. Penfield, Little Falls, Minn., Pine Tree 


Lumber Co, 

J. I. Wilson, Cloquet, Minn., Johnson-Wentworth Co 

H. C. Hornby, Con Crowley, Cloquet, Minn Cloquet Lum 
ber Co. 

Cc, H. Werden, Mason, Wis., White River Lumber Co 

Cc. J. Winton, Minneapolis, Thief River Falls Lumber Co 
‘ Kk. C. Tillotson, Minneapolis, Thiet River Falls Lum 
ver Co. 

J. M. Richards, Bemidji, Minn., Bemidji Lumber Co 

H. R. Woerz, Stillwater, Minn., David Tozer Co. 


Huntington Taylor, Cloquet, Mian., Northern Lumber Co 

W. I. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Park Rapids Lumber Co. 

Austin Cary, St. Paul, Forestry School, University of 
Minnesota. , 

Cc, C, Uber, Tomahawk, Wis., Bradley Co. 

S. L. Coy, Cloquet, Minn., Cloquet Lumber Co. 

R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Co 

Thes. S. Whitten, Hayward, Wis., North Wisconsin Lum 


ber & Manufacturing Co. 

WwW, B. Clubine, Iron River, Wis., Iron River Lumber Co 

John Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Park Falls Manufactur 
ing Co. 

R. G. Chisholm, Franzee, Minn., Nichols-Chilholm Lumbe1 
Company. 

W. T. Cox, State Forester, St. Paul. 


Jacob Mortenson, Chicago. 
H. S. Childs, Secretary, Minneapolis. 





VALUABLE DATA ON WOOD PAVING. 


‘*Progress Report on Wood-Paving Experiments in 
Minneapolis’’ is the title of Forest Service Circular 
194, compiled by Francis M. Bond, in charge of the 
Section of Wood Preservation, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wisconsin. The report is mainly 
statistical and in addition to showing in detail the 
travel récords compiled since the pavement was laid 
in 1906, gives the condition of each species after four 
years’ service under the heavy traffic in Nicollet 
Avenue, Minneapolis. While the results are not con- 
clusive, owing to the short period of the test, they 
are, nevertheless, strongly indicative. Most interest- 
ing is the place given eastern (Lake States) hemlock, 
the woods being grouped as follows, in accordance 
with the results of the inspection, in the order of 
their value for creosoted paving material: 

1. Longleaf pine. 

2. Norway pine, 

3. Western larch. 

4. Douglas fir. 


white birch, tamarack, eastern hemlock. 


Apparently this grouping is based on the average 
wear of each species, which is given as follows: 


Longleaf pine 1/8”. 

Norway pine, white 
lock, 3/16”. 

Western larch 5/16” to 3/8”. 

Douglas fir 1-1/16”. 


birch, tamarack, and eastern hem- 


The weakness of the Douglas fir is surprising and is 
attributed to several causes. Speaking of this the 
report says: 


The extreme depth of some of the depressions in the 
Douglas fir sections of the pavement requires some explana- 
tion, since the depth of depression does not in this case 
necessarily indicate the actual wear. Upon removal of sev 
eral blocks from the lowest depressions it was found that 
the grain of the wood was no longer vertical but was in- 
clined at a considerable angle, the blocks being: separated 
into a number of pieces by longitudinal shear along the an 
nual rings. This shearing and consequent inclination of the 
blocks must have taken place after the blocks had once be- 
come so reduced in depth by wear that their shearing 
strength could no longer resist the local tractive action to 
which they were subjected. The continual lessening of 
lateral support to the wood effected by wear and the con- 
tinually increasing angle of inclination, of course, acceler- 
ated this action. 

Since the Douglas fir was of rapid growth and poor grade, 
it is questionable whether the results of this test are a 
fair indication of its wearing qualities when used as a 
paving material. 

The other blocks appear to have worn fairly uniformly. 
Western larch shows a greater average wear and also a 
larger percentage area of depression below the general level 
Than the others. Longleaf pine shows the least average 
wear, and also presents a very uniform surface. Norway 
pine, tamarack, and eastern hemlock showed equal average 
durability up to the time of the first inspection, and were 
only slightly below the longleaf pine; however; they showed 
a somewhat larger percentage of holes than the longieat pine. 
The white birch, while showing little more wear and no 
more holes than the longleaf pine, had some replacement on 
account of heart rot. 





WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The oftice of wood utilization of the United States 
Forest Service is making an exhaustive study of the 
wood-using industries in all the states. The investigation 
has been concluded already in a number of states and 
the reports have been published. In others the work is 
going on, and it is planned to conclude it in every state 
in the Union as quickly as possible. As a result of all 
this fundamental work the Forest Service will issue two 
sets of publications, one dealing with the uses of the 
principal commercial woods, the other showing the kinds 
of wood used in the principal wood-consuming industries, 
such as furniture, agricuitural implements etc. 

The reports on the uses of the commercial woods have 
not been held up until the entire investigation shall be 
completed and already two of them have been issued, 
namely, ‘‘Cedars, Cypresses and Sequoias’’ and ‘‘ The 
Pines.’’ Others of this character will come out from 
time to time, ‘‘The Firs, Spruces, Hemlocks, Larches 
and Yews’’ and ‘‘Beech, Birches and Maples’’ now 
being in press. All of the fundamental data will have 
to be secured before the reports on the various indus- 
tries are compiled.. This series, which will show the 
magnitude of each of the large industries, will be very 
interesting in showing the tendencies of utilization. 

Field work is going on in the southern states, agents 
being at the present time in Tennessee, Alabama and- 
Mississippi. Later on they will be in Georgia, Florida 
and Texas. Another crew is working in the New England 
states and still another in Montana and Idaho. Reports 
on the following states already have been printed and 
may be obtained upon request to the Forester, Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C.: Massachusetts, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Wisconsin and Oregon. 
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UTAH LUMBERMEN MEET. 


Complimentary Banquet to Visiting Dealers 
Followed by Concatenation. 


SaLt LAKE City, Jan. 20.—In an enthusiastic session 
at Hotel Utah, participated in by upward of 100 lumber 
handlers and dealers, members of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion, an organization of the Utah Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, yesterday discussed questions pertinent 
to the welfare of the lumber interests of this State. At 
the conclusion of the business meeting the visiting lum- 
berman were guests of the wholesale and retail lumber 
dealers of Salt Lake City at a complimentary dinner 
served in the grill room of the hotel. The banquet was 
followed by a concatenation, during which 4 class of 21 
kittens was initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. 

Although the discussion indulged in had _ reference 
chiefly to a condition existing-in this State not considered 
as tending toward unity among lumber dealers, the gen- 
eral spirit of the meeting was optimistic, and most of 
those in attendance expressed confidence in material im- 
provement to become manifest in the lumber business 
during the coming year. 

J. H. Baker, head of the Baker Lumber Co., of Salt 
Lake City, president of the retailers’ association, pre- 
sided. O. P. Smoot, of the Smoot Lumber Co., of 
Provo, secretary of the association, was at his post. 

The opening formalities over, President Baker asked 
for expressions of opinion upon a condition which had 
developed to an acute stage within the last year by 
which certain dealers of a more or less unscrupulous 
character had resorted to cut-price advertising and other 
unethical and unbusinesslike methods of doing business. 
The response to President Baker’s invitation was gen- 
eral, many of the members expressing their disapproval 
in strong terms. 

Talks were made by J. W. F. Volker, president of 
the Volker Lumber Co., of Ogden; George E. Merrill, of 
Morrison, Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City; Robert Ander- 
son, of Anderson & Sons Co., Logan; Joseph Belnap, 
Preston, Idaho; H. W. Grilliam, of the Utah & Oregon 
Lumber Co., Ogden; C. W. Merrill, of the Merrill Lum- 
ber Co., Brigham, and others. The sentiment was to the 
effect that drastic measures should be resorted to for 
the purpose of checking what was pronounced as ille- 
gitimate methods of getting trade. 

The grievance committee, consisting of J. H. Baker, O. 
P. Smoot, Hyrum Jensen, of the Jensen Lumber Co., of 
Collinston; William Smith, of Smith Bros., Logan, and 
Hyrum Belnap, of Belnap Bros., Ogden, was authorized 
to follow up the matter with instructions to report at 
the April meeting. A motion was unanimously carried 
that D. R. Beebe, of the Beebe Lumber Co., Provo, be 
appointed a special committee of one to visit the trade 
during the spring months, and to assist the grievance 
committee in putting a stop to the unethical practices 
of some of the lumber dealers of the State. 

The matter of the advisability of holding more fre- 
quent meetings of the Bureau of Information came up 
for discussion, and on motion of J. W. F. Volker, of 
Ogden, it was decided to hold a meeting every three 
months. 

Through President Baker the visiting members were 
invited to attend a banquet in their honor by the whole- 
sale and retail dealers of the city of Salt Lake. On 
motion the invitation was accepted with thanks. After 
some further discussion as to the welfare of the associa- 
tion, a motion to adjourn was carried. 

It had been intended to continue the meeting through 
to Saturday morning, but on account of many of the 
members having to leave the city early, the business was 
wound up in one session, and only the members of one 
or two committees remained over for the meeting today. 


The Banquet. 


Just one hundred guests sat down to the table at the 
complimentary dinner tendered to the visiting lumber- 
men by the wholesale and retail dealers of Salt Lake 
City in the grill room of the Hotel Utah at 6:30 last 
evening. The committee in charge of the arrangements 
consisted of S. W. Morrison, of the S. W. Morrison Lum- 
ber Co., E. V. Smith, of the Douglas Fir Sales Co., and 
M. W. Lillard, of Lillard & Daly, of Salt Lake City. 
Handsomely illuminated menu cards descriptive of the 
hotel announced a most elaborate banquet. 

S. W. Morrison acted as toastmaster, and introduced 
Joseph Belnap, of Preston, Idaho, a veteran in the lum- 
ber business, who gave a talk full of encouragement to 
the lumbermen. J. W. Hyde, representing the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was introduced by Toastmaster Morrison, 
and read some original stanzas apropos of the occasion. 
Both efforts were received with much appreciation. 

Toastmaster Morrison then proposed a silent toast to 
James Bardwell, former manager of the Sierra Nevada 
Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, who died last December. 
The toast, amid impressive silence, was drunk standing. 

The hosts at the dinner, comprising the wholesale and 
retail dealers of Salt Lake City, were as follows: 


Baker Lumber Co J. F. & M. Nibley, 
Burton Coal & Lumber Co. Noall Bros. & Armstrong Co. 
W. G. Burton. Oregcen Lumber Co. 


Douglas Fir Sales Co. Parker Lumber Co. 


Eastern & Western Lbr. Co Rio Grande Lumber Co. 
Guy H. Hill. Rock Island Sash & Door 
Granite Lumber Co Works. 

Holmen Lumber Co. George Romney Lumber Co. 
Huttig Manufacturing Co. Salt Lake Building & Manu- 


Intermountain Lumber Co. facturing Co. 


Lillard & Daly Sierra Nevada Mill Co. 
McConaughy-Losee Lbr. Co. T. H. Smith & Son. 
McFarland Lumber Co. J. J. Stewart. 

S. W. Morrison. Utah Lumber Co. 


Morrison, Merrill & Co. 
F. S. Murphy & Co. 


After the ‘‘count’’ in concert and a vote of thanks 


Wendling Lumber Co. 


to Manager George A. Relf of the Hotel Utah, Toast- 
master Morrison brought the banquet to a close. 


The Concatenation. 


A concatenation was held immediately following the 
banquet, Vicegerent Snark W. P. Monson officiating. A 
class of twenty-one kittens trod the fearsome ways of 
the ‘‘onion patch’’ and dry kiln finally emerging on 
the roof as full fledged Hoo-Hoo. The concatenation 
was followed by a Dutch lunch, served in the private 
dining room of the hotel. The novitiates at the conca- 
tenation were as follows: 


Andrew Madson, Frank Stevens. H. B. Taylor. 
William Thompson. W. H. McFarlane. W. H. White. 
George Fox E. L. Kennon. L. L. Walker. 

A. R. Jacobs. H. M. Rhodes. J. H. Volker. 

W. G. Burton, A. L. Gill. W. H. Draney. \ 
T. R. Sprunt. A. L. Bailey L. D. Mangum. 
Cc. C. Knowles. T. C. Stayner. Cc. W. Merrill. 


The Attendance. 


The following lumber dealers were in attendance at 
the convention, complimentary dinner and concatenation: 


J. H. Baker, Baker Lbr. Co., Salt Lake. 

O. P. Smoot, Smoot Lbr. Co., Provo. 

W. P. Monson, Eccles Lbr. Co., Ogden. 

J. G. M. Barnes, Kaysville, Co-op. 

J. H. Robinson, Farmington C. & M. Co., Farmington. 

L. S. Heywood, Heywood & Sons Co., Layton. 

W. G. Burton, G. W. Gates & Co., Salt Lake. 

N. P. Anderson, jr., and H. P. Peterson, Ephraim S. P. & M. 
Co., Ephraim. 

William Jex, Otto Erlandson, Central Lbr. Co., Payson. 

William Armstrong, Matthew Noall, Noall-Armstrong Lbr. 
Co., Salt Lake. 

H. J. Romney, Alma J. 

H. J. Hayward, E. E. 
facturing Co. 
VW. E. Dopling, Wendling Lbr. Co., Portland, Or. 

T. H. Smith, Smith Lbr. Co. 

Frank Stevens, Sidney Stevens Lbr. Co., Ogden. 


Brown, George Romney Lbr. Co. 
Cripps, Salt Lake Building & Manu- 





J. H. BAKER, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; 


President Utah Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

Charles F. Warren, James Goudie, L. L. Walker, Payne 
Hudson Lbr. Co. 

Nas sien C. Bowerman, Alfred L. Cole, U. O. M. & B. Co., 
.ogan. 

William H. McFarlane, Eastern & Western Lbr. Co. 

Joseph Belnap, Preston Lbr. Co. 

M. W. Lillard, Lillard & Daly. 

S. W. Morrison. 

Ear! V. Smith, Douglas Fir Sales Co. 

J. J. Stewart, Wm. Draney, R. H. Felt, George E. Merrill, 
Morrison, Merrill & Co. 

E. L. Johnson, Logan. 

J. F. Nibley, Merrill Nibley, J. E. Cessna, R. W. Frank, J. 


A. Jones, W. Ii. Losee, McConaughy & Losee Lumber Co. 


Guy H. Hill, Grand Ronde Lbr. Co. 

Robert Anderson, Edward Anderson, Anderson & Sons Co., 
Logan. 

I. M. Gauchot, F. E. Losee, Dale L. Smith, J. G. Cook, 


George Jones, Tintic Lbr. Co., Mammoth, 
J. A. Alcorn, Midvale. 

Cc. S. Robinson, M. Billings, S. L. Billings, John W. White, 
F. C. Howe, E. H. Clarke, C. E. Murphy, Utah Lbr. Co. 
Cc. L. Moreland, C. L. Jacobson, Theodore Nystrom, Taylor 

Armstrong Lbr. Co. 
L. C, Miller, Miller-Cahoon Lbr. Co. 
E. L. Kennon, A. . Flickinger, C. N. Sargent, W. L. 
Bailey, George Fox, S. F. Norton, H. M. Rhodes, C. W. 
Merrill, J. Francis Merrill, Merrill Lbr. Co., Brigham, 
George A. Dixon, Granite Lbr. Co. 
toy Jacobs, Intermountain Lbr. Co. 
L. M. Nottage, Leonidas Fisher, J. W. F. 


Volker, J. H. 
Volker, Volker Lbr. Co., Ogden. 


W. H. Toller, C. J. Hunphries, H. W. Gwilliam, Utah & 
Cregon Lbkr. Co., Ogden. 

David Moss, Bountiful. 

William M. Smith, James M. Smith, Smith Bros. Lbr. Co., 


Logan, 
William Service, Utah Transfer Co. 
W. H. White, Burton Coal & Lbr. Co. 
M. O. Ashton, Rio Grande Lbr. Co. 
A. Madson, John Hunter, Chipman Merc. Co., American Fork. 
R. J. Whipple, People’s Co-op., Lehi. 
Alex Thornton, Pleasant Grove. 
Alexander L. Gill, Rock Island Sash & Door Co. 


~ - Houghton, S. C. Stayner, William Tjompson, Watson 
Ltr. Co. 

W. C. Claypool, Smithfield Lbr. Co. 

G. D. Knauss, Oregon Lbr. Co., Ogden. 

J. C. Lackey, Henry Erlandsen, A. V. Anderson, Sam D. 


Mangum, of Northrup, Mangum Co., Boise, Idaho. 
J. W. Hyde, American Lumberman. 





CALIFORNIA HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


San Francisco, Jan. 22.—F. S. Palmer, the new 
Vicegerent Snark, is showing commendable activity in 
the northern district of California. With the assistance 
of Junior Hoo-Hoo Frank W. Trower he is planning to 
hold his first concatenation at Sacramento March 16 co- 
incident with the regular meeting of the Sacramento 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club. It is expected that the first 
San Francisco concatenation in nearly a year will be 
held during February and that new life will be infused 
into the order, making up for lost time. 


MEMPHIANS IN SESSION. 


Resolution Looking to Prevention of De- 
frauding of Shippers Adopted. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 22.—Should the action taken 
at the regular biweekly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday afternoon accom- 
plish the purpose it intends to achieve it will be impos- 
sible in future for irresponsible individuals or firms to 
engage in the hardwood lumber business at Memphis. 
W. R. Barksdale, president of the Dooley-Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co., called attention to the recent alleged defrauding 
of shippers of lumber by the Gateway Lumber Co. here 
and said that, in his opinion, the club ought to take 
steps to prevent any recurrence of such a development. 
The subject was argued at considerable length and the 
upshot was the passage of the following motion, offered 
by C. D. Hendrickson, of the C. D. Hendrickson Lumber 
Co.: 

That the president appoint a committee of five, to be 
known as the credit committee, whose duty it shall be to 
investigate any and all individuals, firms or corporations 
locating in the city of Memphis for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a hardwood lumber, business, and report to the club 
as to their reliability, character and general reputation, and 
that the various banks in the city of Memphis and the com- 
mercial agencies here be requested to codperate with this 
committee. , 

President Robertson will name this committee within 
the next few days and it will serve as one of the stand- 
ing committees of the club. 

S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
announced that he had received a communication from 
the Memphis Freight Bureau requesting that the latter 
be allowed to look after freight rates and other similar 
traffic problems for the Lumbermen’s Club. He also 
said that the communication offered to allow a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Club to become president of the 
bureau. Mr. Anderson advocated the formation of a 
traffic bureau among the members of the club to look 
after freight rates and all similar problems, and the 
employment of a competent man at a good salary to 
handle the work of this bureau. He said that there 
were all kinds of discriminations against Memphis by 
the railroads in the matter of freight rates as well as 
in other directions and averred that in the view of the 
railroads, Memphis was nothing more than a ‘‘way 
station.’’? The establishment of this bureau would put 
Memphis on the railroad map and would give it the 
respect and consideration to which it is entitled from 
the railroads. The matter was referred to the river and 
rail committee and will doubtless come up for further 
consideration in the near future. 

Asa result of the announcement of the railroads that 
they would appeal from the decision of the federal 
court in the case of the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co., 
the Southern Pacific and other transcontinental lines, 
holding that the complainants were entitled to recover 
the alleged excess of 10 cents a hundred pounds on 
shipments of lumber from Memphis and Mississippi 
River points to Pacifie coast terminals, it was decided 
that there would be a meeting of the directors and the 
members of the law and insurance committee some time 
the current week. They will arrange for any further 
litigation which may occur in connection with this sub- 
ject. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufact- 
urers’ Association, attended the meeting and extended 
a personal invitation to every member of the club to 
attend the forthcoming annual of that association in 
Cincinnati, beginning January 30. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Hardwood 
Co., Chicago, one of the founders of the Lumbermen’s 
Club and therefore a charter member, was elected an 
honorary member by unanimous vote. 

A letter received from T. W. Brown, president of the 
Louisville Lumbermen’s Club, invited the members of the 
club here to the annual of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held in Louisville, 
Mareh 6 and 7, in order that ‘‘they might learn some- 
thing about the working of this great organization.’’ 

President Robertson said that former President Stark 
had taken snap judgment on him by appointing him a% 
chairman of the committee named for the purpose of 
working to secure a wagonway across the proposed bridge 
of the Rock Island system. He therefore took the 
liberty of appointing W. L. Crenshaw in his stead. The 
other members of the eommittee are unchanged. This 
committee was further authorized to use its best en- 
deavors in behalf of a trolley right of way across the 
structure. 

W. E. Kile, of Kile & Morgan, addressed the mem- 
bers briefly. He said that the lumber business was 
fair and that the tidings he was able to bring as to his 
particular line were good; that the lumbermen must 
take a broader view of social and economical problems 
and assist in solving them before they had a solid 
foundation upon which to build. 


BPD PDI I III IDS 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD 
MOVEMENTS. 


Statistics just issued by the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association show in De- 
cember, 1911, a considerably better movement of 
hemlock and hardwoods than in December, 1910; pro- 
duction in the latter month being slightly below that 
in the earlier. Figures for the entire year show 
that while hemlock shipments slightly exceeded the 
cut, the shipments of hardwood were 90 per cent 
of the cut. : 
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COLORADO & WYOMING RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Business and Pleasure at a Successful Meeting—Live Addresses on Live Topics—Progress Emphasized 
in Official Reports and in Legislation. 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 18.—One of the notable features 
of Denver’s welcome to the retail lumbermen this week 
assembled for the annual convention of the Colorado & 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association has been the 
summer weather. Overcoats and gloves have been 
unnecessary, and while clouds and a light snow lent 
some snap to the air on Wednesday the lumbermen 
left Thursday with the sun smiling a farewell as warm 
as was its Tuesday’s welcome. 

The business sessions were held in the ladies’ ordinary 
on the eighth floor of the Brown Palace Hotel. On the 
same floor the members of the Knot Hole Club had 
joint quarters and a judicious amount of exhibit dis- 
play, though most of the members confined themselves 
to sociability rather than any attempt at sales. The 
Denver Wholesale Lumber & Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation also had a suite of rooms which were extensively 
used for trade display as well as entertainment. This 
organization includes the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Company, McMurtry Manufacturing Company, B. F. 
Salzer Lumber Company, Sayre-Newton Lumber Com- 
pany and McPhee & McGinnity Company. The Knot 
Hole Club is an organization of firms represented in 
Denver as a sales headquarters rather than as a dis- 
tributing headquarters, though this definition is a loose 
one, as indicated by the following list: 

American Sash & Door Co.—D. H. Elder. 

American Steel & Wire Co.—W. R. Abbott, E. E. Aldous. 

Colorado Continental Lumber Co.—C. E. Bullen. 

Colorado Portland Cement Co.—Clark Moore, Herbert A. 
Bradford. 

P. G, Conover—Self and D. H. Cale. 

Curtis Bros. & Co.—C. E. Bentley. 

Douglas Fir Sales Co.—H. W. Hanna, T. P. Churchward. 

Francis J. Fisher—Self and W. H. Helphinstine. 

John H. Gallup Lumber 
& Supply Co.—J. H. Gal- 
lup. 

Handy-Minor Lumber Co. 
ih, MM. andy, H. V. 
Minor, C. W. Allen. 

L. KF. Jackson & Co.—L. 
F. Jackson. 

Lilley & Morrison—D. G, 
Lilley, S. W. Morrison. 

McCormick Lumber Co. 
—wW. L. Miles. 

McMurtry Manufactur- 
ing Co.—W. R. McFarland. 

Noll-Welty Lumber Co.— 
J. G. Noll, O. E. Vaughn. 

Old Oregon Lumber Co. 
—H. A. Giffen. 

Pacific Lumber Agency— 
T, PB. Witte: 

Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co. 
—J. F. Silverstein. 

Standard Paint Co.—J. 
I. Pfeiffer. 

Terry-Potter Lumber Co. 
—C. H. Terry. 

U. S. Portland Cement 
Co.—H. C. 
Oxley. 

While these two organ- 
izations separate upon a 
somewhat logical division 
of interest they also work 
together in matters where 
their interests are com- 
mon; and while they sep- 
arately gave entertain- ©. oO. 
ment to visiting retailers 
each organization extend- 
ed hospitalities also to the 
other organization upon these two occasions. Upon the 
opening day of the convention the exhibit and enter- 
tainment rooms were closed during the business sessions, 
thus not competing with the business sessions; and except 
for a little delay in gathering at times a very large per- 
centage of the retailers were regular and faithful attend- 
ants at the sessions of the convention. Aside from the 
joint reception headquarters maintained by the organiza- 
tions the only exhibit was that of the Seattle Cedar Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co., presided.over ‘by J. E. Laycock, 
of the Laycock Lumber Co., Manitou, Colo., selling agent. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The session was opened with the annual address of 
W. H. Esworthy, president. L. I. Heilman, secretary, 
followed the president with his annual report. The two 
papers appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Janu- 
ary 20. 

At the conclusion of the secretary’s report the Chair 
announced the appointment of James McNeen, R. M. Bur- 
ton and J. N. Counter a committee on resolutions. Mr. 
Burton stating ‘that he would not be able to spare the 
time for this duty, William Graham was substituted. As 
press committee, ‘particularly with reference tv supplying 
any desired information to the daily press, W. C. Pochon 
and I. F. Downer:were appointed. The Chair emphasized 
the fact that all’sessions were to be conducted with open 
doors, with salesmen, reporters or anyone else not only 
welcome but specially invited. 





Snyder, J. H. 


Mutual Insurance. 

A. R. Graham, traveling representative of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was introduced to read 
a paper prepared by A. L. Porter, secretary, who wrote 
that owing to precarious conditions of railroads in his 
section he was afraid to come lest he could not get back 
to his work in preparing for his annual convention, with- 
out undue delay. 

Mr. Porter’s paper was largely concerned with the 





RUSSELL, GREELEY, COLO. ; D. 
Able Advocate of Retail Federation. 








advantages possessed by this form of insurance as com- 
pared with those offered by the regular line companies. 
He found everything to be in favor of the mutual socie- 
ties as far as lumbermen are concerned. The burden 
of his argument was that the retail lumber merchant 
gets better service at a lower rate year in and year out 
with his own companies than he can secure from any 
other source. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Porter’s address related 
to the legal status of the mutual companies. All the 
states, he explained, have an insurance code intended to 
protect in every possible manner buyérs of insurance 
who know nothing about the company whose contract 
they are purchasing and who have no voice in the man- 
agement of that company. The Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, which Mr. Porter represents, however, is not an 
insurance company, in the strict sense of the word, as 
it does not cater to the general public. Its contracts 
are in reality an agreement among a certain number of 
persons who have appointed one person their attorney to 
carry out such by-laws as they establish. Therefore it 
is not necessary that such a society attempt to comply 
with the laws of any state, because the people who buy 
its contracts are the very people who make the laws 
governing the action of their agent in conducting the 
business. 

Touching upon the history of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, Mr. Porter stated that its career has been some- 
what remarkable, in that it has shown substantial prog- 
ress each year of its existence. Organized in 1904 with 


net assets of $7,500, the amount has now risen to $109,- 
000, and during the period the society has paid out in 
members $90,968. 


losses to The company has paid 





H. ELDER, DENVER, COLO. ; L 
Member of the Knot Hole Club. 


promptly every expense of operation, and. in adjusting 
its losses has never had a dispute with a member. 

Discussion of the paper being invited, O. O. Russell 
stated that of $200,000 insurance on the Gilcrest-Russell 
yards, about half was placed with lumber mutuals; but 
that the local insurance agent was often a real estate or 
rental agent, buying considerable quantities of material 
for building or repairs; and he raised the question 
whether the slogan ‘‘ Trade at Home’’ might not be con- 
sidered to apply to some extent in this case. This 
precipitated a very lively discussion, champions appearing 
both for the lumber mutual insurance company and for 
the local agent of the old-line company, especially when a 
good patron of the lumberman. 

President Esworthy summed up the discussion briefly 
and ably in closing, stating that he considered himself 
a partner in the lumber mutual, and that his position 
with the local agent was that he could not afford to give 
him business by taking it away from himself. Mr. Rus- 
sell confessed that he had raised the point merely for 
purpose of argument and moved for the printing of Mr. 
Porter’s paper and its distribution to all members at the 
expense of the association. On behalf of the insurance 
company, Mr. Graham offered to see that all members 
were provided with printed copies. 

Among the points brought out in the discussion were 
that the mutual policy form is clear and understandable; 
that the newer forms cover in «blanket fashion on the 
entire risk, instead of apportioning separately in specific 
sums on various parts of the risk; that mutual payment 
of losses is prompt and fair; that old line rates are 
made to meet competition on one hand or to load all that 
the insured will stand on the other; that planing mill 
owners criticise the mutuals for not taking such risks, but 
that those owning yards without planing mills sincerely 
support this policy. 

Various letters and telegrams of greeting were read, 
and others ordered sent by the convention. A letter was 
read from the American Portland Cement Manufacturers’ 





. I. HEILMAN, DENVER, COLO. ; 
of the 


Secretary 


Association calling attention to the proposed action of 
the Western Classification Committee at Galveston in 
rescinding the classification applying to returned empty, 
used containers, saying this would increase the return 
charges on empty cement sacks about 400 per cent. As 
the committee was to be in session on that day a tele- 
gram was upon motion ordered sent to Galveston pro- 
testing against the change. Some discussion ensued on 
the possibilities of a cheap nonreturnable sack, one or 
two cement representatives stating that the manufactur- 
ers had been working on this problem, but that it had 
not yet been solved as to cement, though plaster was 
being to some extent handled in such containers, espe- 
cially for short-haul distribution. The inconveniences 
involved in return of empties, and the loss occasioned by 
stealage and by allowances refused for damaged sacks, 
were duly emphasized in the discussion. At the close of 
this discussion adjournment was ordered. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Although the convention covered three days, only the 
afternoon of the first day and the forenoon of the third 
day were occupied. Wednesday was the heavy day of 
the proceedings, crowded with much of the business of 
the convention and with the two:formal entertainments. 


Handling Sidelines. 


At the morning session, following various communica- 
tions and announcements, came an interesting discussion 
on ‘‘Side Lines.’’ George Hill was asked to open the 
discussion, and among other things said: 


I have got into side lines through the force of circum- 
stances—because I have been driven into them. Some time 
since I got a little vexed 
at the lumber business be- 
cause when times become 
hard the lumber business 
is about the first to feel 
the effect of it. My first 
experience was when a 
salesman induced me _ to 


buy a barrel of poultry 
disinfectant. It took me 
about three years to sell 


it out, and I think I gave 
away the last of it; but 
while that experience was 
not favorable, it gave me 
a start toward other side 
lines which have worked 
out more favorably. With 
paints my experience has 
been favorable. In Crip- 
ple Creek I allowed our 
friend W. R. McFarland 
to talk me into buying 
a carload of mixed paint, 
and after I got it I was 
seared about it, but it 
went off yery nicely. If it 
were not for the fact that 
lumber has its periods of 
depression there might be 
some excuse for lumber- 
men confining their atten- 
tion to lumber. I have 
never considered that I 
have made a dollar out 
of coal, though I have 
always handled it. If I 
had to depend upon lum- 
ber alone I would have to 
go out of business; lum- 
ber is only about 8 per 
cent of our total sales. 
Conditions may be pecu- 
liar in my town and it 
may not work out_thatway in a great many cases. 

W. E. McClung—We find side lines very profitable for 
the money invested, and we have a great deal of money 
invested in them, though only a small amount in any one 
line. There are a great many elements entering into that 
for the dealer to take into consideration. One of the most 
prominent is location. The success of side lines depends a 
great deal upon that. Side lines are a good thing in case 
of a fight. We have had some trouble down our way, but 
it did not seem to extend to the side line propositions. 
Where we compete with hardware dealers we seem to be 
able to get a better margin of profit than on our lumber. 
Of course there is another feature that creeps in wheré 
there are several dealers in a town who get to handling side 
lines. We may hold up our prices pretty well, but the prac- 
tice creeps in of throwing in a few kegs of nails or some- 
thing of that kind. 

W. H. Halliday—Our side lines are perhaps a little dif- 
ferent from most dealers, because our business is depart- 
mentized. Our hardware department is entirely sepa- 
rate, and if we want hardware we have to go over to that 
department and buy it. We have never handled coal. We 
handle a small quantity of paints and brushes and consider 
it a very good line, and it is our only real side line apart 
from ice, which we have been handling lately. If we did 
not carry a great many of the usual side lines in other de- 
partments of our mercantile business we would probably 
carry them in connection with lumber, for there is often a 
better margin of profit in them. 


The Chair inquired if Mr. Halliday considered cement, 
lime and plaster as side lines, to which he replied that 
his concern handled all these and considered them a part 
of the regular lumber lines. The Chair stated that this 
was the usual practice throughout this territory. 

M. W. Williams—-We find paints a good line in Trinidad, 
but in dealing with painters we have to keep our eyes open 
all the time. When they come in for paints for a certain 
job we require them to get an.order from the owner and 
look to him for our pay. 


Harry Nutting—Considering lime, cement and plaster as 
staples, our side lines are nails, glass and coal. 


Association. 


Mr. Hill said that he never had figured any great 
profit in the coal business. ‘‘We have considered coal! 
very profitable for us,’’ he said. Continuing: 

We find we are enabled to keep our teams going through 


the winter, where otherwise we would have to turn them out 
to pasture. We handle nails, and though there are two 
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hardware concerns in our place I think we sell at least 
75 per cent of the nails, because the contractors figure them 
right in on their bills of material I think that would 
also follow with the builders’ hardware, but we have never 
handled it. 


In his remarks Mr. Nutting failed to mention one very 
valuable practice used in connection with coal sales in 
his concern’s business. The difficulty with coal profits is 
in bad collections. It is hard to refuse credit to a man 
who says he must have coal or freeze, even though the 
credit is considered a desperate one. In such a case 
the Littleton Lumber Co., Mr. Nutting’s firm, de 
livers 500 pounds of coal as a present, and considers 
this better business than selling a ton and losing the 
account. The good-will of the customer is secured, even 
though it be found necessary to refuse him credit later, 
and as a matter of fact he rarely comes back to ask 
tor credit. If he scrapes up the cash for a ton or half 
ton of coal he comes in and buys it, while if he had an 
unsettled account on the books he might go to the 
other yard to make his purchase. 

O. O. Russell—I am opposed to some side lines. Take 
the side line of builders’ hardware. We believe it belongs to 
the hardware merchant. We complain of his handling pat 
ent roofing, but many roofs are also of tin, and patent roofing 
is, therefore, logically as much a part of his line as is 
builders’ hardware ot ours. There are too many depart 
ments in the various mercantile lines, so that practically 
every merchant in town overlaps upon and competes with 
some other merchant. The result is to put the whole retail 
business upon a less profitable basis. 

H. G. Koch—We were compelled to put in a plumbing 
shop in our little town because no one else could afford 
to. It was not big enough so anyone could put in a full 
line of harness, so we carry some harness. The grocery 
store would not carry fruit boxes, and we have had to 
put in fruit boxes and papers. Very often the lumberman 
adds a side line that no one else will carry, not because he 
wants to, but because he has to as a service to the customer. 

Mr. Russell—I agree with Mr. Koch under his conditions. 
My remarks applied only to towns where the lines are already 
represented. 

George M. Howard—In our case we have never had a 
hardware store until the last year, but have always handled 
builders’ hardware, so that we are the pioneers and the 
hardware man is competing with us. We have always 
stapled paints and think it a very good business. 

Mr. Koch—I might add that we handle coal and that 
about all we do make in the winter is on the coal business. 

Mr. Hill—I think the whole matter of side lines is simply 
a matter of the kind of town and the dealer’s adaptability 
There are towns in which it would be impossible for the 
lumber dealer to take on certain side lines without getting 
into all kinds of trouble. Where the needs of the consumer 
are covered he had better keep out. I have one side line 
which no other dealer as far as I know operates. We have 
a loan department, and occupy the rather unique position of 
selling goods absolutely for cash. All credits are handled 
through the loan department, and that is the side line I 
think most of. 

J. W. Isely—We handle coal, but consider it an unfor 
tunate necessity. 

H. S. Barkuloo—I believe with Mr. Hill that the success 
of side lines depends largely upon location We put in 
paints and glass, but found them very unsatisfactory. There 
were six or eight other merchants who handled them and 
they had the trade pretty well tied up. But there was 
another lumber dealer there, more centrally located, and I 
believe he has made a pretty good thing out of these side 
lines, 

Mr. McClung—Mr. Hill has voiced the right idea. Before 
you put in a side line you had better be sure that it is not 
already handled by some reputable dealer. In the side lines 
we carry we were pioneers 


A Visitor Speaks. 


A. Barnett, of McCook, Neb., was a visitor at this 
session of the convention, and the Chair asked him to 
contribute to the discussion from his long experience as 
a lumberman. Mr. Barnett discussed the subject very 
interestingly along general lines: Many dealers had 
found side lines profitable. Others had tried certain 
lines and abandoned them. -It depends upon the dealer, 
upon locality and location, upon the competition, espe- 
cially if long established. There is no business so good 
that some one has not failed in it; none so poor that 
some have not been successful. His company handles 
coal at all its yards and considers it necessary and some- 
what profitable. As to the profit of other side lines the 
question is largely one of the merchandising ability of 
the yard manager. He must be able to get out and sell 
goods, in comparison with the old way of doing business 
in which the customer is always expected to come to 
the yard office. The speaker cited the grain elevator 
business as an illustration. Its manager bought instead 
of selling, and had no collections or credits to look after; 
he did not even pay for his purchases, but issued grain 
checks good at the local bank. If the lumber yard man 
ager’s abilitv is of that general order, and the speaker 








thought that in many instances it might be, side lines 
would not likely be profitable. They would prove slow stock 
on the shelves and would in time be crowded into some 
obscure back room to make way for more active goods, 
where they would have moved freely at a good profit if 
they had received proper attention. With the volume of 
the lumber business threatened by the increasing use 
ot other building materials it is well for the dealer 
to look about him for every possible opportunity of 
extending his stock of goods. When ‘the main lines of 
railroad built branch lines they were called ‘‘feeders,’’ 
but in some cases they proved so unprofitable that they 
were renamed ‘‘suckers.’’? Side lines are desirable if 
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they can really be made feeders, the opportunity for 
a little added profit. The speaker believed high prices 
and wide profits a thing of the past. Mail order com- 
petition would prevent this, as instanced by a recent 
case in which he had quoted 80 cents to a customer on 
a window which the customer said he could buy from an 
Iowa firm for a quarter, or less than the speaker had 
himself paid. The lumbermen must therefore be careful 
about wide margins in future, and if he can add side 
lines on which the profit margin is greater it is a 
desirable thing to do. With the speaker, however, the 
real problem was how to educate the branch yard man- 
agers to handle these side lines profitably and success- 
fully, in competition with the drug store on paints, the 
hardware man on nails and shelf hardware, with the 
implement man on wire fence, and without starting any 
local fights. 
National Federation of Retailers. 


O. O. Russell was then introduced and delivered an 
able address on the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants. 

Mr. Russell said it was his purpose to tell the asso- 
ciation some of the reasons for the National Federa- 
tion’s existence, its objects and the benefits which it 
hopes to accomplish for the retail merchants of the 
country. Scouting the notion that the federation has 
any intention of trespassing on the rights or of taking 
the place of the present trade association, he said that 
the organization stands for certain policies which are in 
substance as follows: 

The conservation of the retail mercantile business; sane 
legislation and its sane administration ; business regulation, 
but not business ruination; the right to organize for the 
perpetuation of the retailers’ business existence; a square 
deal from the press and the politician; and for the coépera- 
tion of all organizations interested in commerce. 

Mr. Russell asked the Colorado & Wyoming Asso- 
ciation to indorse the Federation of Retail Merchants; 
to indorse and promote the movement for a State 
federation; and to take an active interest in organiz- 
ing a federation in the community in which each 
member resides. 

It may here. be stated that Mr. Russell had on the 
previous evening made the same address before the 
state grocers’ association and that the movement received 
its indorsemert, with the prospect of the early organ- 
ization of a state federation for Colorado as an auxiliary 
of the national organization. 


LUNCHEON. 

The convention adjourned a few minutes before 12:30, 
which was the hour appointed for the luncheon to be 
given in the palm room of the Brown Palace Hotel, with 
the Denver Wholesale Paint & Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association as host. The interim was employed in tak- 
ing & group picture on the Broadway side of the hotel. 

The guests at the luncheon quickly overflowed the 
capacity of the palm room, but the prompt resources 
of the hotel management provided tables and covers in 
an alcove room adjoining, without confusion or delay. 
This luncheon included the ladies, not only among the 
visitors but also among the Denver hosts, and merry 
jest and repartee ran about the tables as the feast pro- 
e<eeded. W. R. McFarland as toastmaster read a letter 
which he said his firm had just received from a lumber 
dealer in Fair Play, Neb.: 

As the days are getting so short now we think you should 
allow us 90 days’ time on our bills instead of 60 days. 

As the convention was to assemble for the afternoon 
at 1:30, and it was already after that time, the speaking 
program was very short. Burt Coldren, vice president of 
the Hallack & Howard Lumber Company, welcomed the 
guests; W. EK. McClung responded for visiting retailers; 
D. C. Donovan, W. H. Esworthy, Mr. Meinhardt and 
George C. Hill, mostly as impromptu additions to the 
list of speakers. While the hospitalities tendered on this 
occasion so impinged upon the afternoon session as to 
delay its convening until nearly 3 o’clock, it is doubtful 
if this was a matter of any real regret under the cir- 
cumstances to even the most punctual officer or member, 
who realized that the social side of association meetings 
is fully as potent a factor for good as is their legislative 
work. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, of counsel for defénse 
in the retail secretaries’ suits, had arrived from Kansas 
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City on a special trip to be present and address the 
convention, and the afternoon was largely occupied by 
him. 

In introducing Mr. Boyle, President Esworthy depre- 
cated the delay that had occurred in convening. 

Mr. Boyle, after briefly reviewing the case, said 
that after making a careful study of the allegations 
of the Government a demurrer was filed, wherein a 
tentative acknowledgment was made of the facts, but 
the claim was set forth that no legal infringment 
had been shown. Continuing, he said that as a result 
of this prosecution undue publicity had been given and 
a general misconstruction of facts sent forth by the 
press and mail order concerns. As a result of the 
situation all haste is desirable in order that an early 
understanding and ruling be obtained. 

However, when the attorneys met in Chicago in 
September to argue the demurrer the Government was 
not ready and delay since has been continuous. Re- 
ferring to the civil proceedings that have since been 
instituted against various associations, Mr. Boyle said 
that the Michigan case, which will be the first to be 
heard, possibly may settle the whole matter, for al- 
though no two cases are exactly similar, yet the 
general intent is the same. 

He said that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, under 
which this action is brought, endeavors to establish 
that ‘‘Every contract, combination in form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or 
commerce...... is hereby declared illegal,’’ but as 
it is not charged in the indictment that there is any 
conspiracy to fix prices, there would appear nothing in 
the whole controversy which need cause any fear of 
the outcome. This clamor to destroy the country 
merchant, the speaker declared, is something new in 
history, being co-incident with the influence of mail 
order houses and its blatant imagery, and disregarding 
the fact that the retailer always has been a potent 
factor in economic life. Originally the retailer was a 
manufacturer also but the development of factories 
created the demand for the wholesaler and jobber, 
while the retailer remained in his old position—the 
neighbor of the people. But the fancy word pictures 
of the mail order houses have deceived some and 
those institutions are endeavoring to abolish the local 
market and merchant. 

Attorney Boyle declared that if the farmer and 
laborer but understood the situation the mail order 
business would be short lived. The speaker commented 
on the growing dread by the majority of the increas- 
ing concentration of wealth as a menace to the coun- 
try's prosperity and said that it is the irony of cir- 
cumstances that the laws designed originally as a 
curb to this condition have by being worked against 
the retailers become accessories to its aggravation. 
He said that the people must go into this revolution 
of methods of merchandising thoroughly and with eyes 
open, for it is only too easy to tear down, but hard, 
very hard, to build up. Eternal vigilance, he de- 
elared, must be employed by retail merchants as well 
as aggressive action, and only by cooperation and 
organization can the situation be overcome. A square 
deal is all that is needed to bring about the desired 
result, and if the law does apply as the Government 
claims it should be amended. ‘‘No one,’’ he said, 
“*seems to understand its exact meaning, but if the 
rule of reason can be made to apply none need take 
alarm.’’ 

Mr. Boyle closed with the reiteration of the idea 
that only in union can results be obtained, it being 
necessary to lay aside all party differences and work 
to one end, that of bringing about a lasting adjust- 
ment of the question of codperation and mutual 
benefit. 

Mr. Boyle had covered his entire subject in such a 
masterly way that there was little left to be said by 
way of discussion, and what was said by the Chair and 
by others was in emphasis of the need of definite action 
along the limes suggested by the speaker and also by 
Mr. Russell in the morning’s address. 

The Chair stated that some dissatisfaction had been 
expressed at the present method of distributing dues 
upon the members, and asked for discussion. Mr. Saur 
responded, speaking for two other dealers in his town 
who were not members, but whom he would like to see 
brought in. He favored such a graduation of dues as 





would follow approximately the proportionate amount 
of annual business of each yard. This would allow more 
of the small dealers to join who need the association most 
and whom the association needs. He also made the sug- 
gestion, which later was adopted by the resolutions com- 
mittee as a part of its report, that local members of the 
association take an interest in arranging local meetings 
or dinners, making a special point of having all non- 
members present and arranging also to have the secre- 
tary or some other association workers there to help get 
in new members. He believed this plan would be more 
influential and less expensive than mere visits of the 
secretary alone to nonmembers at their offices. 

V. C. Davenport also spoke urging the need of more 
liberal financial support of the association. 

The Chair explained that at the beginning of the 
present administration the dues of many members were 
paid far into 1911, while at the end all dues were ad- 
justed and paid to January 1, 1912, only, resulting in 
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less than an average year’s revenue to the association. 
The next administration would therefore have more reve- 
nue, even with no increase in dues or membership. 

The session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING’S BANQUET. 

There were 246 covers laid at the evening banquet 
given by the Denver Knot Hole Club. The menu booklet 
had a cover design imitating the grain of a board, with 
a knot hole prominent in the upper middle, through which 
appeared the main lines of the inside title page. The 
page introducing the menu was cleverly arranged. 

The tally attached was of course the formal menu, 
which was prodigally lavish in edibles and wisely re- 
strained as to the quantity though not the quality of 
drinkables, so the somewhat boisterous fun of the eve- 
ning had no artificial foundation. The McMurtry Manu- 
facturing Co. is the only Denver firm having membership 
in both the Knot Hole Club and the Wholesale Lumber 
& Paint Manufacturers’ organization, and very appropri- 
ately W. R. MeFarland of that company presided as 
toastmaster both at the noonday luncheon given by the 
latter organization and at the evening banquet. 

During the eating some very clever nonsense stunts were 
pulled off, a courier riding a hobby horse into the room 
with some fake messages, Secretary Heilman being ar- 
rested on a burlesque indictment and other prominent 
personages being compelled to contribute impromptu 
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numbers. A dove of peace traveled from its cote along 
an overhead wire, only to be attacked and annihilated by 
two of the banqueters whose names were announced to 
be (but were not) Newton and Foley. The latter person 
was, however, really in attendance in propria persona, 
and was roasted so genially and good naturedly through 
out the evening, and took it in such good part, that 
it is believed he may hereafter be a faithful follower of 
the Golden Rule as applied to retail lumber merchan 
dising. 
‘‘Play by Home Talent.’’ 

The entertainment program following the 
opened with an original playlet supplying not merely 
mirth and amusement but instruction—a farce with a 
moral. Disregarding the local color, the multitude of 
clever personal hits, the action is about as follows: As 
the yard man goes out to get fifteen lath and a couple 
of pieces of quarter round left over from the court 
house job, Tip Turner, the local lumberman, and O. L. 
Hickey, the manager of another yard in the place, a 
line yard, are left in the former’s office, wrangling over 
various problems of harmonious competition. Capt. Sel 
dom Hedges comes in to figure on a barn bill and Hickey 
slips out. Some close dickering ensues, but the Captain 
is prejudiced in favor of the Chicago Home Breaking 
Company and leaves with the bill still in his pocket, in- 
tending to send it to Chicago on the price which has 
been quoted on the bill ‘‘complete from floor to roof.’’ 

Two lumber salesmen come in and lay out a plan 
for helping the yard man get the bill, so they can sell 
the material. The plan fails because when the Captain 
is rounded up he has already thailed the order and his 
check. 

Just then comes in a farmer who has had a sad expe 
rience with the same Chicago mail order house. His 
material when received contained no floor joists nor 
shingles, and no glass in the sash, but on his complaint 
the company refers him to its agreement to furnish 
the material ‘‘complete from floor to roof.’’ There is 
more of this, and Captain Hedges wrings his hands in 
despair until it is pointed out that he can wire a 
cancellation and go around to the bank and stop pay 
ment on the check. He turns to go out hurriedly. 
‘*Here’s your cane, Captain,’’ one of the others calls 
after him, and from outside the door comes back the 
response as the curtain falls, ‘‘I don’t want it; it 
hinders me.’’ The play had been carefully rehearsed, 
and went off with great nerve and vigor amid a storm 
of applause and laughter. It was followed by 
very clever professional vaudeville turns of a 
character. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Chairman Esworthy announced that while O. O. Rus 
sell was the association delegate to the last meeting of 
the American Lumber Trades Congress, in St. Louis, that 
gentleman had requested him to make the report. He 
reviewed its work briefly. Upon motion the convention 
adopted the revisions of the code of ethics and voted 
continued affiliation with this work. The Chair in his 
remarks stated that the facilities for arbitration of 
disputes with the manufacturer or wholesaler were of 
themselves well worth the cost of supporting the work 
of the congress. 

George Hill moved that a telegram of remembrance 
be sent to H. H. Hemenway, who had been prevented 
by an attack of rheumatism from attending the session, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Albert Cone, of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was then introduced by the Chair to ad- 
dress the convention. He spoke briefly, directing atten- 
tion to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S printed message to 
the retail association membership, which was distributed 
in booklet form in connection with the speaker’s re 
marks, and illustrated his talk by the construction of a 
chart. 

Director of Colorado Forestry School Speaks. 


P. T. Coolidge, director of the Colorado School of 
Forestry, in addressing the convention, explained that 
the college, though bearing the name of the State, had 
no relation to the government of Colorado; nor has it 
any official connection with the Federal Forest Service. 
It is an endowed institution occupying a tract of land 
comprising about 10,000 acres known as Manitou Park, 
about 25 miles northwest of Colorado Springs. The tract 
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is well timbered, and the school annually disposes of a 
certain portion of the stumpage as a source of revenue. 
In selling stumpage, inspection of the logging and selec- 
tion of the trees is done largely by the students under 
an instructor. Thus the lumbering operation serves both 
as a source of income to the school and as an aid to 
instruction. 

Director Coolidge described the work of the school as 
divided into two courses, a four years’ course leading 
to the degree of Forest Engineer, and a ten weeks’ 
ranger course. The four years’ course corresponds to any 
four years’ college course, with the preponderance of 
study devoted to forestry. The short ten weeks’ course 
is offered for the benefit of rangers or others engaged 
in timber work in that region, and might be said to 
attempt te cover the work of four years in a very short 
time. There have been 19 registered in this course 
during the current year, and 38 registered in the longer 
course. 

Speaking of the aims and needs of the school, Mr. 
Coolidge deplored the paucity of the teaching force, 
which consists of only two men other than various pro- 
fessors in the college proper who give instruction in 
subjects other than forestry. On this account the school 
is devoting an increasing proportion of its efforts to 
ranger instruction, which, by virtue of proximity to 
the nationa: forests, the school is in a favorable position 
to do. 

Director Coolidge earnestly begged the codperation of 
western lumbermen and particularly of the Colorado 
& Wyoming association in the work of the school. 
If the West would give a little stronger support to 
western schools of forestry and send its sons to them, 
he believed it would promote a better harmony between 
the people and those who are in charge of the forests. 
Moreover, as a demand for local stumpage is on the 
increase owing to the depletion of the southern fields 
of supply, and as the local stumpage is mostly on 
the national forests, it follows that the Colorado School 
of Forestry should be in a position to train the men 
who will have charge of the national forests in order 
that their administration prove satisfactory to the lum- 
bermen and all concerned. With this object in view, 
Direetor Coolidge invited the lumber interests to lend the 
school from time to time a practical lumberman who 
should help to bring the forestry students into closer 
touch with the aims and practices of the lumber industry. 


Bylaws Amended. 


Section 5 of article 4 of the Bylaws provided that no 
refund of unearned portion of paid dues for current 
year be made to members withdrawing from the associa- 
tion. Upon motion this was changed to provide for 
refund in those cases where the membership was ended 
because of discontinuance of yard or its sale to another 
owner. 

President Esworthy read, for the information of mem- 
bers, the very able letter which he had sent out to con- 
gressmen regarding parcels post, and which had been 
referred to in Mr. Russell’s address, and has already 
been published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

A letter was read from Leonard Bronson, manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, regard- 
ing the proposed universal standardization of lumber 
gages and grades, and asking for information as to 
details which the retailers might prefer. Upon motion 
this was referred to the executive committee for con- 
sideration. The proposed changes in red cedar shingles 
also were referred in the same way. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


The committee on resolutions offered the following as 

its report, which was unanimously adopted: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION, 

Resolved, That this association heartily favors the plan 
of national organization of retail merchants in various 
lines as recently accomplished through the National Fed- 
eration of Retail Merchants. And we recommend that our 
officers and members further in every possible way the or- 
ganization of State federations as auxiliaries of the National 
body. 

PARCELS POST. 

Resolved, That, while as merchants of lumber our busi- 
ness would not be directly and seriously affected by the 
introduction of parcels post, on behalf of the other mer- 
chants of our respective communities we strongly oppose 
any plan which proposes a parcel rate to the customer of 
such a merchant from any part of the country, the same 
as for the few miles from the merchant himself. If a 
parcels post must come, we insist that it should provide a 
much lower local rate for rural delivery distribution on 
parcels originating at the local postoffice: otherwise, the 
whole effect of the system will be to build up the large 
cities at the expense of the smaller communities. 

LOCAL COMMERCIAL CLUBS. 

Resolved, That we favor the formation of local commer- 
cial clubs, in which the lumbermen and other retailers mav 
work for themselves and the community, along the lines 
already recommended and indorsed for state and nationai 
organizations. 

RETAIL LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved, That the retail lumber dealers’ association is 
more important, useful and necessary to the individual 
dealer today than at any time past, and the problem of 
strengthening and encouraging it should have the earnest 
consideration of every member. We recommend that the 
field work of the secretary be continued; and that members 
assist by arranging local meetings or dinners, including all 
retailers not members; arranging for the presence of the 
secretary or some other asociation worker. Such meetings, 
in our judgment, might bring a stronger influence to bear 
in securing members. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as lumber mutual insurance 
companies have resulted in the material reduction of insur- 
ance rates upon lumber yards, we favor their strong sup- 
port, especially as every increase of their business results 
in further reduction of rates. We especially commend those 
companies which require each member to be a member also 
of his own retail association, and believe them to ‘have had 
an important influence in increasing the membership of our 
own association. 

OFFICERS, DIRECTORS AND OTHERS. 

Resolved, That every member of this association is under 
especial obligation to the officers and directors of this asso- 
ciation for efficient work faithfully performed under the 


difficult conditions of the last year; and we heartily pledge 
our support to the incoming administration for the year to 
come. Especial thanks are due from every member who 
has been able to attend this convention for the helpful pro- 
gram. We regret the absence of A. L. Porter, and thank 
him for his address on ‘‘Mutual Insurance,” as delivered by 
A. R. Graham. O. O. Russell’s able address on “The Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Merchants” has shown us a new 
door of opportunity. L. C. Boyle’s masterly discussion of 
our legal and economic problems has cleared from our minds 
the clouds of uncertainty and doubt, and we lack words to 
express our full appreciation. Our thanks are also due to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for its printed message to the 
association, and to its staff representative, Albert Cone, 
for his contribution to the program. We also thank Prof. 
Philip T. Coolidge, of the Colorado School of Forestry, for 
his interesting description of its work. 

LOSSES BY DEATH. 


Resolved, That this association has suffered a special loss 
during the last year in the death of C. W. Dudrow, of Santa 
Fe, N. M., who was one of the charter members of this 
association; and also in the death of our esteemed friend 
and co-worker, James H. Bardwell, of Denver. 


HOSTS AND THE PRESS. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be formally 
expressed to the members of the Wholesale Lumber & Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association and of the Denver Knot Hole 
Club for their splendid hospitalities of the week. Our 
thanks are also due to the city and country press in the 
territory covered by this association, in as far as it has been 
the mouthpiece of truth and justice regarding our work and 
our industry; and to the lumber press also for its more 
specialized work and influence. We believe the retail lum- 
berman should support and have support from his home 
newspaper ; and we wish also to restate our conviction that 
the principle of support of home industries applies no more 
strongly to the retail customer in his relation to the mer- 
chants of his town than it does to the retail lumber dealers 
of this association in their relation to the wholesalers and 
manufacturers of their states. Our thanks are also due to 
the management of the Brown Palace Hotel for the facili- 
ties and attention offered to make our stay comfortable and 
pleasant, and to promote the work of the convention. 

JAMES MCNEEN, 
J. N. COUNTER, 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
; Committee. 
Support of Federation. 

By motion adopted the association expressed its desire 
to support morally and financially the National Federa- 
tion movement, including the payment of dues not to 
exceed 50 cents per capita per member, the maximum 
limit provided by the federation constitution. It was 
understood that if a state federation is organized the 
financial support of the national body will be arranged 
in connection with the state organization; and that if 
this association is, directly called upon for dues from 
its members the amount will be added to its statements 
for its own dues. . a 

Mr. Russell called attention to the seeming agitation 
in behalf of extending fire limits of cities, and asked 
Mr. Cone to explain what was being done in this direc- 
tion. Mr. Cone explained the status of the matter as 
applying to the larger cities. Mr. Russell followed, 
stating that smaller cities and towns were often inclined 
to imitate the larger ones in such matters, and he thought 
it would be a good thing for the executive committee to 
keep an eye on in this territory. 


Election of Officers. 


The annual election being announced as the next order 
of business, the Chair announced that nominations for 
president would be made from the floor and for dis- 
trict vice presidents would be made by district caucuses, 
as had been the custom. A. E. Phelps nominated W. H. 
Esworthy for reélection, which was seconded by Messrs. 
Barkuloo, Pochon, MeNeen, Hill, Donovan and so many 
others that Jacob Berner hit the popular note when he 
suggested that all those who wished to second the nomi- 
nation should stand up. V. C. Davenport, who had been 
called to the chair, put the motion by rising vote, which 
was of course unanimous. The general expression on the 
subject was that, aside from that gentleman’s conspicu- 
ous ability as a president, it was very important, what- 
ever might be his own wishes in the matter, that he 
be continued in office pending the outcome of litigation 
the details of which would be unfamiliar to a new asso- 
ciation executive. The same principle was also announced 
as applying to vice presidents and directors. The three 
districts gathered in three portions of the room, and 
quickly reported nominations as follows: 

FOR DIRECTORS. 

First district—U. J. Warren and A. E. Phelps, reélected. 

Second district—V. C. Davenport, reélected, and Calvin 
Fleming, vice H. H. Hemenway. 


Third district—C. A. Briggs and Fred Goble, succeeding 

W. C. Pochon and William Graham. 
VIDE PRESIDENTS. 

First district—U. J. Warren, reélected. 5 

Second district—Harry Nutting, succeeding V. C. Daven- 
port. fe 

Third district—H. S. Barkuloo, reélected. ; F 

This completed the business of the convention, which 
then adjourned sine die. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The board of directors held a meeting Thursday after- 
noon, transacting routine business and reélecting Louis 
I. Heilman secretary and Larry Moroney treasurer for 
another year. 


CONCATENATION FOLLOWS DENVER MEETING. 


Vicegerent W. R. McFarland held a very successful 
concatenation at the Brown Palace Hotel Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 16. It started with 16 initiates, but one 
sealed the outer wall and escaped, leaving 15 who per- 
haps were not all sure, but the fleeing one was wise. 
However, all came through in good shape, including the 
genial association secretary, who had been promised spe- 
cial consideration by the Hoo-Hoo who signed him up. 
He stated afterward that this promise had been fully 
and faithfully performed. Following the concatenation 
a spread was served in the palmroom, with story-telling 
and impromptu talks. The officers and initiates were as 
follows: 








OFFICERS. 
Vicegerent Snark—W. R. McFarland. 
Senior Hoo-Hco—-George C. Hill. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—-W. P. McPhee. 


Bojum—D. C. Donovan. 
Scrivenoter—H. W. Hanna. 
Jabberwock—T, P. White. 
Custocatian—J. E. Preston. 
Arcanoper—Thnomas Brown. 
Gurdon—D. H. Cale. 
INITIATES. 
Aibert Daimiel Schultz, Julius Foss Schwartz, 
Cheyenne Wells, Wyo. Park, Colo. 
Einar Johnson Snydal, Chey- Jack Friede Silverstein, Den- 
enne Wells, Wyo. ver. 


Estes 


Arthur P. Stewart, Lusk, S. W. Conwell, Casper, Wyo. 

Vyo. Louis Irland Heilman, Den- 
Thomas Samuel _ Fletcher, ver. 

Denver. John P. Packham, Denver. 
Edwin William Bastian, H. R. Raub, Denver. 

Burns, Wyo. William Franklin Green, 
Charles Magnes, La Jara, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Colo Hans Mahncke, Colorado 


Guy Hyde Waite, Denver. Springs, Colo. 





LATE COLUMBIA RIVER NEWS. 


Southern Pacific to Stimulate Manufacturing An- 
nounces Rate Reduction on Fuel Oil—Commercial 
Club Sponsor for Coming Land Show. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 24.—An announcement last week 
of interest to lumber manufacturers in the Willamette, 
Rogue and Umpqua Valleys was made by the Southern 
Pacific freight department that the rate on fuel oil has 
been reduced from 20 to 30 cents a barrel, with a view 
of aiding and stimulating manufacturing. Loggers and 
sawmill operators are using oil fuel in preference to wood 
and coal because of its elimination of the fire risk and 
now that its cost will be greatly reduced, it is said it will 
prove less expensive than even wood, especially since the 
cost of handling is much less. 

A logged-off land congress is to be held in Portland 
next month under the auspices of the Portland Commer- 
cial Club. It is expected that this will be the most en- 
thusiastie and interesting convention of its kind ever held 
in the Northwest by reason of the fact that the demand 
for utilization of such lands is becoming more pro- 
nounced every year. N. C. Coffman, president of the 
Western Washington Development Association, has an- 
nounced that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has decided 
to list its eutover lands with the association at prices 
that will look very inviting to actual settlers. Speculation 
will not be invited because what is wanted is immediate 
development of the lands. 

The Seaboard Lumber & Timber Co. will install a band 
mill and an automatic trimmer at the mill at North 
Bend, recently taken over from the North Bend Lumber 
Cc 


0. 

The Coast Range Lumber Co. has bought some of the 
machinery for its new large plant at Mabel and con- 
struction of the building is progressing rapidly. 

Turner Bros. have bought the sawmill and 1,000 acres 
of timber of the Lost River Lumber Co. at Merrill, Ore. 

The Randolph Lumber Co. will increase the capacity 
of its plant at Prosper, Ore., from 50,000 to 60,000 feet 
daily. 

Russell Hawkins, general manager of the Whitney 
Co. (Ltd.), is in New York and will probably also pay 
a visit to Washington in the interest of the improvement 
of Tillamook Bay and bar. The completion of the pro- 
posed project can be accomplished within two years if 
given prompt attention, at a cost of $814,000, half of 
the cost to be borne by the land owners benefitted. 

G. L. Lundburg has bought the half interest of his 
partner, W. C. Hall, in the Rogue River Lumber Co., 
Giants Pass. 

Edmund P. Smiley, of Warrenton, and Jacob Lambert, 
of Minneapolis, have bought the plant of the Old Ore- 
gon Lumber Co. at Warrenton, on the lower Columbia. 

Grover Caldwell and H. R. Martin will build a 10,000- 
foot capacity sawmill at Sand Spring in Crook. County. 

S. Clark will build a 25,000-foot capacity mill near 
Bend, on the road from Bend to Burns. 

C. H. Noble, of the Monarch Lumber Co., this city, has 
gone to Ocean Falls, B. C., to prepare for starting the 
company’s new mill there. The mill will have capacity 
for 300.000 feet. 

The Crossett Timber Co. has bought the Knapp home- 
stead and townsite of 350 acres at Knappa, Ore., on 
the lower Columbia, for booming and rafting grounds. 

D. B. Hansen will design the new mill to be built at 
Linnton by the West Oregon Lumber Co. The mill re- 
cently erected there by the company was destroyed by 
fire about three months ago. The new mill will cut 
100,000 feet a day. 





HORIZONTAL BAND RESAWS ILLUSTRATED. 


The Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently has issued bulletin 500, describing its horizontal 
band resaws. These machines are built with sufficiently 
large bases to assure a firm foundation and prevent vi- 
bration. The main frame is cast in one piece of extra 
heavy construction and is bolted rigidly to the base. 
The machines are provided with endless feed tables of 
steel links, having steel slats riveted to the links with 
countersunk rivets. The tables are fitted with wrought 
steel sides which are detachable and easily renewable. 
The tables are quickly adjusted in thirty-seconds 


of an inch and will eut from three inches thick 
to the thinnest thickness desired. The rolls in 
front and rear of the resaw may be connected 


to the table and adjusted with it through the operation 
of one lever. The front and rear press rolls are com- 
posed of independent swinging gear driven rolls, nine in 
each set. Being independent, these press rolls ride over 
any obstructions and two or more slabs of different thick- 
ness may be put through the machine at one time without 
interfering with the smoothness of feed. The press rolls 
can ke raised instantly, by means of a lever, to a hight 
of thirteen inches from the saw. Other details of con- 


struction and illustrations of the machine are shown in 
the bulletin referred to. 
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OHIO ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


President in Annual Address Calls Attention to Marked Increase in Membership Attendant Upon 
Government Suits Against Retail Organizations—Secretary’s Report Interesting. 


DAyTon, OHIO., Jan. 22.—The response of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers to the government 
suits against the retail lumber associations and their sec- 
retaries was a 43 per cent increase in membership in 
1911, according to the report of President O. H. Bach- 
tel, of Canton, at the opening session here today of the 
thirtieth annual convention of that organization. The 
membership campaign rather dragged until these suits 
were started. Immediately thereafter there was a boom 
and the membership leaped from 133 retailers to 192, 
the largest membership the association has had since 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania retailers dissolved associa- 
tion partnership and became separate State associations 
instead of the old Union Association. 

The association meetings this year are being held in 
the auditorium of the Dayton Y. M. C. A. There Presi- 
dent Bachtel called the first session to order at 10:30 
a. m. today. The attendance was apparently fully up 
to the standard of previous years. I. W. Fansher, sec- 
retary of the Builders’ Exchange of Dayton, delivered 
the address of welcome, full of puns on lumber terms. 
He presented the claims of Dayton as a convention city 
and gave the visitors an imaginary key to the city. 

The response was by A. C. Davis, of Columbus, who 
said he believed the retail lumbermen would go home 
benefited by the example of commercial unity and com- 
munity progress to be observed in Dayton. He declared 
that the retailers were here in the interest of better 
facilities for home building in this state and the conven- 
tion was therefore of public interest and importance. 


President Points to Progress. 


President Bachtel presented his annual address, in the 
course of which he said: 


I appointed a committee on the Lumber Trades Congress. 
This committee attended the Congress at St. Louis last May 
and had a very profitable meeting, as you will learn later. 
At the same time and place there was held a meeting of 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau. At this meeting the ques- 
tion of a National Federation of Retail Merchants was taken 
up and a committee appointed to ascertain whether the 
project would be supported, and if so, to call a meeting. 

The call was sent out to meet in Chicago on October 17 
and 18. To this meeting we sent a committee. 

There gathered upon this occasion 233 men from thirty- 
seven States, representing 212,000 associated members. 
They were there for a purpose, and that purpose was to try 
to work out some plan that would better the retail condition 
of this country. 

Listen! Has it occurred to you that there are in this 
country over 500,000 retail merchants, and that every one 
of them has a vote, and that every dealer has at least one 
friend with whom he has an influence and what effect that 
influence would have upon politics if it was used? ‘Then it 
is up to you and me to get busy and see to it that we 
support men who will support us. 


Prosecution. 


Early in May of the last year the Government brought 
suit against the Eastern States Association. Then on June 
23 the Government had indictments brought against four- 
teen seevetaries and former secretaries of the lumber asso- 
ciaticns who bad been members of the Secretaries’ Bureau cf 
information. 

On that list were B. N. Hayward, then secretary, and 
Il. S. Adams. Your directors had a hurried meeting and 
arranged to protect our interests, and in doing so depleted 
onr tunds to that extent that we had no money to provide 
attorneys, and it became necessary for us to provide funds 
to carry on the work. 

To that end your president was requested to take the 
matter up, which he did very reluctantly—reluctantly, be- 
cause our experience up to that time in trying to get work 
out of the members had met with so little response that 
we had almest become pessimistic. But we have always 
made it a y:rinciple in life never to refuse to try, so we 
tried. Our first response received was a letter from a gen- 
ileman in a town of peroene 5,000 inhabitants, with his 
cheek for $25 and telling us that if we needed more to 
say so. 

Say, gentlemen! My pessimism faded, and I became at 
once an optimist, and felt sure that our campai would 
be a success. I take off my hat to a man of that kind. 

The net amount collected was $1,259, contributed by 117 
persons and firms, in amounts from $2 to $25. 


Membership. 


Nor did our membership fall pehind. On the other hand, 
we gained 24 new members during the campaign. Our 
membership is the largest now that it has been since Penn- 
sylvania withdrew. At our last meeting our retail mem- 
bership list contained 1383 names, and our wholesale list 
was 69. Today our retail list is 192 and our wholesale list 
is 86. This gives us an increase of 43.6 per cent in retail 
membership and 25 per cent in wholesale members. Not so 
bad considering everything. 

Additional Prosecutions. 

In addition to the prosecutions referred to the Govern- 
ment has had suits brought against the Colorado & Wyoming 
Association. the Michigan Association and the great North- 
western. Nothing as yet has come out of these suits other 
than the anneyance and expense. Demurrers were filed to 
all of them, but no.tine has yet been set for a hearing. 

There have ret heen many complaints the last year, yet 
there have been some, more particularly in northeastern Ohio. 
There seem to be a few firms yet who have no respect for the 
retail dealer. Jf’ eome of our wholesale friends would 
lend their assistamee, there would be less cause for com- 
plaint along this line. 

Shingles. 


The shingle question always has a place at the conven- 
tion. There is a movement on foot now which if carried 
out we believe will very materially reduce some of our com- 
plaints: that is to make only one thickness and two grades. 

In July our board of directors decided to move the office 
of the secretary from Columbus to Canton, Ohio, so that 
the president and secretary could be in closer touch with 
each other. This was effected after August 1. . 

On October 1 your secretary, B. N. Hayward, tendered his 
resignation to take effect at once, as he had been offered a 
more remunerative position. 

For 30 days the association was without a secretary, 
but on November 3, at a meeting of the directors, M. M. 
Bachtel, who had been assisting with the work throughout 
the year, was elected to fill out the term. 








On January 10, 1912, your president had the pleasure of 
meeting representatives of the retail dealers of the cities of 
Cleveland, ‘Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati and Dayton, at 
Columbus. 

This meeting was called to talk over matters of interest 
to those city dealers. The result of that conference will no 
doubt add strength to our association. 

Our constitutional convention now in session will handle 
questions of paramount interest to the building trade, and 
the proceedings should be watched, as the question of taxa- 
tion and lien laws will no doubt be considered, and we should 
see to it that there goes into our organic law, a clause that 
will give us a lien law that will protect our interests. 


Parcels Post. 


Another subject which interests the retail trade at this 
time is the parcels post bill now before Congress. Maybe 
you think this will not affect the lumber trade. 

The bill before Congress allows packages of maximum 
weight of 25 pounds but not longer than 6 feet delivered 
anywhere in the United States for 25 cents. Perhaps that 
would not allow very much lumber to go through the mails, 
but it might include other items of merchandise you handle, 
or if it did not include anything that you handle, it would 
affect your neighboring retailer, and if his sales are cut 
down, will not that affect you? 

However, if you think it is a good thing, tell your Con- 
gressman about it, and if you think it is not a good thing, 
tell him just as strongly. 


Lumber Journals. 


We would not forget our friends the lumber journals. 
They stand ready to assist and help us to fight our battles 
at all times, particularly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Retrospect. 


Notwithstanding the annoyances which we have been 
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ealled upon to endure, we believe we have made a record 
that we can feel proud of. 

The souvenir program presented today is the work of the 
Dayton Lumbermen’s Club, who have spared neither time 
nor money to make this convention the best the association 
has ever held, and we trust that no one will go away 
disappointed. 

I want to take this opportunity to thus publicly thank the 
officers and directors who have so faithfully performed their 
part during the last year, and whose counsels have been so 
much appreciated. 


Treasurer F. D. Torrence, of Xenia, read the minutes 
of the previous meeting and the reports of former Secre- 
tary B. N. Hayward, of Columbus, Secretary M. M. Bach- 
tel, of Canton, and his own report as treasurer. The 
latter showed disbursements of $4,497.72 during the year 
and an apparent overdraft of $22.82, but it was explained 
that the association has in its possession a certificate of 
deposit of $1,000. The minutes were approved, the report 
of the president referred to the resolutions committee 
and the reports of the secretaries and the treasurer to 
the auditing committee. 


An Interesting Statement. 


The report of former Secretary Hayward was particu- 
larly interesting. In it he said: 


The financial report has been read, and those of you who 
are familiar with the financial part of the association work, 
will readily see and appreciate the gain this year’s work 
has made. This is the first year in the last five that the 
association has really made money. I don’t want to con- 
sider the contribution side of the receipts, or the expense 
incurred by the Government investigation. Leaving that 
wholly out of the situation, you would have a larger bal- 
ance than any of the preceding five years. 

At the close of last year the association had 133 retail 
members. As I write this report on October 3, the asso- 
ciation has 190 retail members, and still three months of the 
year to go. Cards were sent out to the membership, asking 
for a 250 membership, but my dream did not. materialize. 
One hundred and ninety was as high as the membership 
thermometer. was destined to go. Please understand right 
here, I am not trying to take all the credit to myself. Not 
a bit of it. The board of directors and officers deserve all 
the credit and praise that the association can give them, 
because they have spent a great deal of time and money and 
energy to. help further the interests of the association. 

If the association can keep up the steady growth that 
it has started on, I can see no reason why Ohio should not 
have one of the most powerful and largest associations in 
the country, instead of just being able to struggle along 
with enough members to see it through from year to year. 
Surely Ohio deserves a commanding lead among lumber 


associations, for is it not the pioneer of such associations 
west of the Allegheny Mountains? 


Of Interest to Retail Members. 


Just a few words about some topics of interest to the 
retail members of the association. The secretary has on 
hand quite a number of the association official order blanks, 
which can be obtained free of charge to the association mem- 
bers. These are model order blanks, as I have heard from 
a great many of the retail and wholesale members, and 
their use is encouraged among the dealers. 

The National Federation of Retailers is what you have 
been looking for, if you must get the right kind of pro- 
tection. I earnestly recommend the National Federation of 
Retailers, as thé association to which Ohio ought to take 
active part in furthering and upholding. 

I further recommend, Ohio keeping up her part in the 
American Lumber Trades Congress and Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information. While to some people these institu- 
tions may seem to be of no especial benefit, yet they serve 
to draw the dealers of the country into closer touch with 
each other, and strengthen the friendship between the buyer 
and the seller. 

The year’s work, while not altogether satisfactory in the 
advancement in membership and what the officers would 
like to have seen accomplished, yet has been a good one, 
and if the steady advancement is kept up, a few years will 
see Ohio one of the strongest associations. 

Of the indictment against the secretaries, I can say noth- 
ing but what you already know. And right here, let me 
thank the association on behalf of the board of directors 
for the liberal and quick responses of the members, and of 
those who were not members. The members have shown the 
true spirit and stuck to the flag, and after the battle is 
over and the handicap removed, the association can look for 
better results all along the line. 

Again I say that a great deal of credit is due to your 
officers and directors for the amount of time and energy 
spent on the association. 


President Bachtel announced the following committees 
for the convention: 


Audit—W. W. Scott, Bridgeport; J. J. Knox, Columbus; 
Joseph Meek, East Palestine. 
Constitution—Charles Wood, Warren; Charles Deitz, 


Akron; W. H. Smith, Newark. 

Resolutionse—M,. O. Sherer, Louisville; 
stine, Youngstown; H. S. Moulton, Lima. 

Nomination—Robert Scott, Wellsburg (W. 
Ryan, Toledo; William Smith, Urichsville. 

W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, informally reported for 
the delegation which attended the Lumber Trades Con- 
gress in St. Louis, Mo., in May, 1911. He particularly 
complimented former President John A. Bruce. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t think he was a lumberman,’’ said Mr. Scott, 
“‘put a judge of the Supreme Court. He presided with 
dignity and fairness.’’ He also complimented F. S. 
Underhill, of Philadelphia, and said those who wanted a 
closer acquaintance with that gentleman should look up 
his portrait in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January. 
20. Mr. Scott said he found the people present inter- 
ested in the work, but that there was apparent more or 
less worry and trouble and disturbance caused by the 
recent activity of the United States Government. In 
closing Mr. Scott read from the address of former Presi- 
dent Bruce in describing the purposes of the Lumber 
Trades Congress. 

Secretary H. P. Lansdale, of the Dayton Y. M. C. A., 
welcomed the lumbermen to the building. He said the 
lumbermen were engaged in making good buildings and 
that the Y. M. C. A. was engaged in making good men 
to man the good buildings. Those cities are of the best 
type, he said, whose manhood is of the best type. Day- 
ton is proud of her factories, but he was particularly 
proud of this plant for making manhood. It is the 
fourth largest in the world in the size of its building and 
tenth in membership—all in a city of 116,000. It has 
3,300 members. 

This closed the Tuesday morning session. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the Ohio meeting 
was a joint session of the retailers and wholesalers and 
manufacturers and their representatives present at the 
convention. KE. R. Hilton, of Huron, president of the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
presided. 

W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, was the first speaker. His 
topic was ‘‘ Why I Like (or Dislike) the Retailer,’’ and 
it was well handled and received. In discussing it he 
said: 


After mingling with the lumber dealers of Obio for more 
than 20 years, I am convinced that as a whole no more 
honorable body of business men exists in any profession than 
is found in the retail lumber business. 

I say as a whole. Of course there are some exceptions to 
this rule in the lumber business as well as in all others, 
and to these exceptions to the rule, I wish to address my- 
self on behalf of the salesmen. 

All sensible dealers will admit without argument, that 
the traveling salesmen are their educators. They come to 
you every day with the lumber market fresh and new, and 
they come not only one, but three, four or a dozen, each 
one giving you the very latest price on his particular kind 
of lumber, or doors and sash, until by night you have had 
the conditions so thoroughly drilled into you, that you are 
perfectly posted on the market condition and, with all this, 
only to start in on the following morning with the same 
course of training. And this is continued day after day, 
until no matter if your head is as dense as a piece of 
eucalyptus, you are simply forced to know lumber prices. 

Now, gentlemen, these men come to you at great expense 
to the firms they ‘represent, and inconvenience to themselves. 
They not only have the expense of salary, hotel bills and rail- 
road fares to face, but they have to contend with the annoy- 
ance of everything incident to.a traveling man’s life. You 
expect him to appear in your office as a gentleman, and you 
have a right’ to insist that -he does that. Now, what is 
your duty’ toward him and the firm. he represents? Do 
you think it would be right to look over your last year’s 
estimates, before you recognize the salesman? No! And 
yet this is' sometimes done: Do you think it would be 
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proper to ignore the salesman, while you go on swapping 


stories with one of your continuous bench warmers? No! 
Yet, we have seen this done. What would you think of the 
firm he represents, should you step into their office and 


receive such discourteous treatment? I dare say that under 
such conditions, if your thoughts were audible, they would 
be more forceful than elegant. 


A Plea for the Salesman. 


Gentlemen, I beg of you, put yourselves in the salesman's 
position. Meet him on the level; make him respect you 
by showing him the courtesy due a gentleman, and then if 
he persists in boring you, give him the boot. In the lum- 
ber business disputes and disagreements are bound to arise, 
and always will, as long as we depend upon the judgments 
of men in the grading of lumber. But in the adjustment 
of such claims, always remember the divine injunction of 
that Greatest of All Teachers, *‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

In these days of persecution and prosecution, it is im- 
portant that we stand together to defend our good name, 
and while our poor ill-advised Attorney General Wicker- 
sham is trying to prove that we are a trust, let us pity 
his littleness and his ignorance, and perhaps sometime when 
the spirit of avarice has fled, he may have the dawn of 
reason burst upon his poor shriveled brain, and he will 
realize that a lumbermen’s convention is nothing more than 
a school of education to widen men’s brains and make them 
respect and love their neighbors as themselves. _ , ; 

Gentlemen, I stand for the square deal, for integrity in 
business, for goodfellowship among men. 


An able address was that of W. L. Whitacre, of Colum- 
bus, who spoke of ‘‘The Wholesaler and the Retailer.’’ 
His talk was very pertinent and provoked an interesting 
discussion. 

Wholesaler and Retailer. 

Mr. Whitacre said: 


I have been quite well entertained this afternoon with 
the success of these union meetings of the two classes of 
men who are in monthly or weekly contact with one another 
all during the business year, and I think that the meet- 
ing together here on common ground, to talk and discuss 
subjects which are beneficial to each can not but be a won- 
derful incentive to closer friendships, and a better under- 
standing of one another during the coming years. 

You have heard of the good qualities of the salesman, and 
how well the retailer loves him, and how the world would 
be a blank but for him. 

Gentlemen, this is surely a gospel truth, for I veritably 
believe that the business and the life of the retailer would 
be rather dull were it not for this ray of sunshine and in- 
formation who is constantly visiting you at least once a 
month—and you look for him, too. He is one of your 
invigorators, and suggesters, and is nearly always bound 
to have something up his sleeve that will make your method 
of business more potent in bringing the desired results, and 
along with his free offers of ideas, he nearly always tells 
you that he has just the class of lumber, or the styles of 
front doors or porch columns to sell you which will work 
wonders as advertisers to you, and will make your yard 
distinctive as one having all of the very latest patterns of 
No. 1 common flooring, or a new style of 8x10 barn sash. 

Commercialism has become so vast as to embrace the en- 
tire world, and so minute as to permeate every hamlet of 
every country. 

The commercial traveler is the point of contact between 
the wholesaler and manufacturer, and the retailer, and is a 
wonderful force in the dissemination of the news of the 
day, together with the live, up-to-date principles of business. 

No ambassador or minister carries greater trust or re- 
sponsibility when he goes forth to serve his country than 
does the real true salesman who goes about representing 
his firm. 

You have been elegantly informed as to what the sales- 
men think of you, and in turn we have been told how well 
you retailers feel toward the lumber and sash and door 
salesmen. 

I noticed that I am down on the program as having a 
subject styled, ‘Wholesaler and Retailer,” and at this point 
I desire to ask your forbearance for having diverged from 
the subject, because I am really and truly a salesman, and 
hope to always remain closely allied to this department of 
the business, as I prize the good friendship and pleasant 
greetings from the retailers that I call upon in my rounds 
of the road. 





Evolution of the Wholesaler. 

The wholesaler of today is the natural result of the meet- 
ings and good friendships established between the traveling 
lumber salesmen and the retailer, and has come from a 
laudable ambition on the part of the salesman to be in a 
measure his own master, and thus place himself in line to 
better serve his many good friends, the retailers. 

The wholesaler is strictly a creature of evolution, and we 
find that this is brought about largely upon the conditions 
that make it incumbent on the retailer to have something 
which he can be assured is strictly first class, and which 
he can feel assured, when his friend the wholesalers tell 
him it is O. K., that the stock will come in just as 
represented. 

The retailer has not the time, nor can he afford for his 
own particular wants to go and look up the articles that 
will best suit his trade or community. 

The wholesaler, through his many years of experience 
from handling the lumber from the stump almost to the 
consumers’ hands, and from his keen observation of the 
wants and usages of the various sections into which his 
travels carry him, is particularly fitted to act as your 
medium for the purchase of the best stocks that the various 
mills manufacture, and also to guard you against the many 
poor items that they may make along with the cream. 

I feel that you all appreciate the peculiar fitness of these 
men who have inspired your confidence during all the years 
that they have been calling upon you. 

You also know that they are proficient and reliable in 
their selection of stocks and the particular ones from whom 
you buy are honest in their representations to you of what 
stocks are, and what the conditions at the mills are. They 
usually are in position to have advance information on mar- 
ket conditions, and are free and willing to share such infor- 
mation with you, thus putting you in position to cover your 
short wants, or to use care against ordering too heavily in 
case of an anticipated decline. 

Wholesaler Best Informed. 

The good live wholesaler is possibly the best 
as to general conditions of any one in the business. He knows 
what is doing at the mills, he knows your conditions, and 
he knows the general conditions which might affect con- 
ditions at either end of the line. 

By thus being in possession of all the facts, I believe I 
am not stating it too strongly when I say that his judg- 
ment and advice are correct in all cases, and the wise re- 
tailer will always talk with such a wholesaler before he 
makes up his mind to do this or purchase that block of 
stock, or make some move that is important to his business 
for the coming season or year. 

I feel that I need not enumerate any more facts con- 
cerning the wholesaler, as you are most of you quite 
familiar with him, and I trust that those who have not given 
him the careful consideration that they should will revise 
their ideas, and I know they will prosper even more in the 
future than in the past. 

I have been given the freedom of saying anything that I 
may want to this afternoon, and while I have told you all 
how much the wholesaler thinks of you. and why you should 
think a lot of the wholesaler, for he is your true friend, I 
want to give you a few items in this same spirit of good will. 
and want you to receive them in the same spirit in which I 
am giving them, simply for your own good as well as for 
that of the wholesaler who is trying so hard to serve you. 





informed 


A Fact Discovered. 

There is one important fact which every wholesaler knows, 
and I am glad that many of the retailers have found it out, 
and that is that good lumber and sash and doors cost good 
money to produce, and in this age of the world it is a 
mighty hard job to get something for nothing. There are 
still a few retailers trying to do this, but they are mighty 
few and far between. 

The real up-to-date buyer has learned to his sorrow that 


much shopping and time occupied in trying to get this 
something for a cheap price has in a majority of cases 


resulted unfavorably. 

A certain retailer informed me not long ago that he had 
by careful buying and shopping, writing about 40 letters, 
been able to save $8.56 on a car of lumber that I wanted 
to sell him, and which I had guaranteed him as O. K. and 
very cheap at the price. 

This same man spent at least $15 worth of his time in 
getting all of these different quotations, and when the car 
came in I happened to be around, and found him sorting the 
car over. I did not ask him what he was doing, but I will 
say that he was not raising the grade any. 

Many of the complaints which you have are simply due 
to the fact that you have overbought on the car. Some 
overardent salesman comes along and you say that you 
want a certain grade of stock, and when he makes you his 
price you say it is too high, that you are able to buy the 
same grade at a less price. This salesman, not wanting 
to go away from an order, takes it, thinking that he has 
some stock which will get by. He has not the nerve to say 
to you that he can’t furnish you the same high grade stock 
on which he has quoted you at first, and that he expects to 
ship from a point where the stock will conform to the price. 
The consequence is that the car comes in, and you im- 
mediately compare this car of $21 flooring with some which 
you have possibly paid $23 for, and make a kick. 

The wholesaler has to suffer, but he is not to blame. It 
lies with the salesman first, and possibly equally guilty 
with him is the buyer. ‘ 


Why Wholesalers Know. 

My friends, your friends the wholesalers have been to 
the source of production, and the sooner you learn that 
when they tell you so, the stock is worth the money, the 
better you will all be off. I know that you are saying, “I 
got beat by following this the other day.” 

Either this same wholesaler was the victim of some ir- 
responsible employee at the mill, or he was dishonest and 
unfair in his statement. If this latter, you should cut him 
off your list. If the former treat him as you would wish 
yourself to be treated. Do not hesitate to count and give 
him credit with the overage on the stock, as well as to 
deduct the item of 170 feet shortage. 

Along this line of the tallying of cars when you receive 
them from the wholesaler or manufacturer, allow me to say 
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that none are infallible, and the man who claims never to 
make an error or a mistake, is one who really will bear 
watching. But from 25 years’ experience, in the lumber 
business, I wish to say that I never knew of but two firms 
who intentionally shipped short measure. 

Today I do not think that a single firm intends to do 
this, and when you are making claims for so-called short- 
ages please take into consideration that an error is just 
as likely to occur in tallying the stock in your yard as at 
the point of shipment. 

am very thankful to state to you that I do not think 
any member of this association ever makes an unjust com- 
plaint, but there are still retailers who are wont to accept 
the very superficial and hurried count of some teamster or 
hired. man and stand on this as absolutely correct, when 
if they had themselves tallied this same stock it would 
have conformed to that of the invoice. 

The wholesaler wants to.know when there is anything 
wrong, as if you do not report a just kick we have no 
means of knowing that the mill may be shipping something 
that we have not bought, and you will be conserving your 
own interest as well as that of the wholesaler when you 
take it up at once with him. 


The One to Adjust Complaints. 

The wholesaler being the party who is nearest to reach, 
and is best fitted to know what is right in the matter, 
usually can adjust any just complaint to your satisfaction 
and that of the mill, where if you should be dealing with 
some one 800 or 1000 miles away, and probably with some 


olficious clerk in the office, your difference or complaints 
would not receive the same careful attention, and there 


would be more likelihood of there being harsh words written, 
and worse feelings engendered. 

The lumber business of today is a science, and there is 
no good reason for you to feel that lumber should be get- 
ting cheaper or that it will last for always. The timber 
is- now worth so much, the cost of producing so much, and 
the transportation so much more, and you may rest assured 
that there will be no great variations in prices, particularly 
downward. It behooves all of us to conserve our own 
interests, treat each other by the only code of ethics that 
will ever amount to anything, that of the Golden Rule. 

Speculation in both buying and in selling is not con- 
ducive to large profits at the inventory periods, and about 
the very best rule to follow is to buy as your needs seem 
to justify. and you will have fewer cut price sales, the 
market will remain more uniform, and you will be more 
firmly intrenched in the good graces of your customers, and 
will have a more kindly feeling for both the wholesaler 
and the manufacturer. 

Gentlemen of the associations of both the retailers and 
the salesmen, I feel that it is just such meetings as this 
one here today that tend to make life worth living, cement 
the bonds of friendship, and bring about a more thorough 
understanding of the best which is in our lives, and the 
business in which we sre engaged for a livelihood, 


A number of the retail lumbermen present told amus- 
ing instances of experiences with the mills and the 
wholesalers. M. A. Hayward, of Columbus, made an 
important point when he said that it was perfectly 
proper for a salesman to promise to give as good as he 
gave before, but he ought not to agree to give better 
than some other fellow shipped—because he has no real 
way of knowing conditions at another mill hundreds of 
miles away. There are certain recognized grades. The 
salesman ought to know his goods well enough to be 
able to give a mind photograph of what he has to sell. 
The best plan is to agree merely to furnish lumber that 
is up to the grading rules. 


The Cost of Doing Business. 


John D. Hicks, of Columbus, led the discussion of the 
topic ‘‘The Cost of Doing Business.’?’ It was a most 
interesting address and in the course of it Mr. Hicks 
said: 


It was first suggested that I talk on overhead cost—a 
phrase that I dislike—a phrase that was probably coined by 
some one who sought a term to cover that great array of 
multitudinous facts that enter into the cost of doing busi- 
ness—that we because we are lacking in an analytical mind 
fail to take into account, a term that, like charity, is made 
to cover a multitude of sins. 

What we wish to know, is why don’t we make more money 
or perhaps in many instances why don’t we make any 
money. 

And in this day when the mail man is bringing to your 
desk that great load of literature setting forth “Short cuts 
to business success’’—‘Sure processes of arriving at costs’— 
“The magazine system’’—and the Lord knows what not, I 
am coming to you with just a few brief statements and an 
old fashioned plea. No man knows what it costs to run a 
business save the man that runs it; no man knows what it 
costs to manufacture a given article except the man that 
makes it, and he does not always know or there would be 
fewer failures. 

Why Success Is Not Greater. 

I have already given you the principal, the greatest, 
reason as to why we do not succeed better. We are lacking 
in that we do not study our own business, do not make a 
more minute analysis. Let me give you (and I hope you 
carry it home with you) an old definition of cost. I say 
old—it is not from the ‘literature of which I just spoke; 
about the last thing you read in that class was the failure 
of Sueccess—but from John Ruskin, a man who did more for 
his fellows along this very line than any other of his day. 
The definition was given by him in 1863. 

Value—is the life giving power of anything. 

Cost—The quantity of labor required to produce it. 

Price—The quantity of labor which its possessor will 
in exchange for it. 

I have given you this because I feel sure we will all find 
it advantageous to keep in mind how near synonymous are 
Cost and Labor. 





take 


Find Your Own Costs. 


Most business men fix the selling price from what they 
think is the cost price plus a given percentage, which is 
good provided you are sure as to the cost. And now my 
plea—find this out for yourself. If some one tells you it 
cost 15, 16 or 20 per cent to do business, don’t use his 
figures. He doesn’t know what it costs you. Analyze your 
own business—be sure that every item of expense that repre- 
sents labor is cost and that it goes into your figure on 
which you expect to base your selling price. If it be hay 
and corn, wagon and driver or administrative, be sure your 
sometimes called salary account goes into your general ex- 
pense. Get you a vest pocket book for this purpose and 
analyze as it comes to your notice. If some man tells you 
it cost $13 a thousand to handle dimension and sheathing, 
don’t take his figures for your use. Find out for yourself. 
This is no arduous task I am asking you to impose upon 
yourself. You will find it pleasant and one of the most 
profitable things you have ever done. 

Here are a few things that I have found it necessary to 
figure into expense. You may find others. You should 
figure in interest on your capital stock. We will say you 
have a business capitalized at $30,000, of which $7,500 is 
yours. Where did you get it? Did you steal it? No—the 
probability is that you worked like thunder for it. You are 
entitled to your earning on that capital. You are not only 
entitled to it—you are criminally negligent if you don't 
get it. Most men say add 6 per cent. say add 8 per 
cent. I don’t know where I can get an investment for my 
money absolutely safe that will pay 6 per cent, without 
lying to the tax collector. 

You have depreciation. You may say you keep up your 
repairs and that this goes into your expense account. But 
nevertheless there is depreciation. The insurance people are 
the best authority and they will tell you that despite your 
repairs still there is depreciation. 


Interest and Discount. 


Most merchants keep an interest account and a discount 
account, and carry the hope that the discount account, 
which is in on the credit side of the ledger, will overbalance 
the interest account, which is on the debtor side of the 
ledger. These accounts are not closed until the end of the 
business year. Whence comes the interest account? At 
some period during the year’s business your volume of 
trade has so increased or business become so bad that you 
are compelled to go to the bank for money. And the banker 
gets the interest. If your interest paid exceeds your dis- 
count taken be sure that you figure it into your expense. It 
probably will. 

Figure in your loss by bad accounts. You all have them, 
more or less—mostly more. The brightest credit man in the 
United States today can hope to minimize them only to a 
certain extent. Good authorities say that the best managed 
business will show a loss from bad accounts of at least one- 
tenth of one per cent. Determine for yourself your average 
loss for the last five years and be sure that that amount 
becomes a part of this gross on which you expect to base 
your selling price—because it is so much better to anticipate 
it in the gross than to deduct it as a whole from the net 
profit at the close of the year’s business. You can depend 
on old figures in present day problems. The mill loss on 
lumber ten years ago is not the loss today in the mill. As 
the price went up the grade has also gone down. — 

Watch your labor and cut out the unremunerative or un- 
necessary labor; that is merely a matter of habit. 


Get a Little Book. 


Get a little book and work out your own cost in your 
own way. Codperate with your competitor to find out the 
real cost of doing business. That eliminates bad competi- 
tion. The restriction of business profits within legitimate 
bounds depends on just two things—full and free competition 
and that competition intelligent competition. Bad com- 
petition produces the two extremes—millionaires and_pau- 
pers; but coéperation will tend toward a more equal distri- 
bution of wealth. 

Last thought: The gross amount of all items of expense 
will be a certain per cent of your gross sales; and when 
you come to apply this per cent be sure you do not err. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other writers have preached 
to you the proper application of percentages, so this is noth- 
ing new; but you haven’t soaked it up yet. 

For example: If the cost of doing business is 20 per 
cent on your gross sales do not add to the wholesaler’s price 
20 ger cent, or you will realize only 1634 per cent. If you 
want to add 20 per cent to cover the cost of doing business 





you must add 25 per cent to the price you pay the wholesaler 
for the material. 
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J. W. Smith, of Portsmouth, was called upon to con- 
tinue the subject. He told his hearers to lay down a 
plan and then to work the plan. Get up a system of 
reports or blank forms. Get in all the costs. After you 
find the direct cost ascertain the overhead expense. Any 
man who has never figured his costs will be surprised 
when he gets into the subject. Further, Mr. Smith said: 


Plan for Small Planing Mill. 

Here is a plan that the small planing mill attached to a 
lumber yard can work to advantage: ‘There is a time card 
for each order. ‘These are numbered with the number of the 
order and every man who works on the order records his 
time on the card. With the codperation of the foreman you 
can get all the labor on. ‘The foreman is supposed to have 
a close enough check on his men, particularly in the smal! 
mill, to know the man performs the labor he says he does. 
Indeed, the man who keeps a record of himself is apt to keep 
himself better employed. ' 

Mr. Smith said he also maintained a stock record. The 
planing mill is treated as if it were merely employed to 
work for the company. ‘The planing mill is charged 
with all the material it uses and credited with all its 
sales. In fact the business is divided into six depart- 
ments—planing mill, lumber yard, stock millwork, build- 
ers’ supplies, builders’ haruware and woods mill opera- 
tion. 

The discussion was participated in by EK. A. Hildreth, 
of Columbus; S. 8S. King, of Dayton; J. E. Artz, of 
Dayton; Robert Allen, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; William 
Ryan, of Toledo, and others. Mr. Artz wanted to know, 
after you have ascertained the cost, how you are to get 
it back when you sell in competition with some fellow 
who sells regardless of cost and ignorant of cost. Mr. 
Ryan suggested that there ought to be a constitutional 
amendment to send a man convicted by his neighbors 
of selling below cost to an insane asylum or to jail. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Tuesday evening the visitors were tendered a smoker 
in the sun parlor of the Algonquin Hotel by the Dayton 
Lumbermen’s Convention Club, consisting of the follow- 
ing Dayton lumber concerns who were the hosts of the 
convention all week: 

S. W. Davies, Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Chas. 
Duibley, Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co., Gem City Planing 


Mill & Lumber Co., R. W. Harbaugh, Kuntz-Johnson Co., 
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H.Ac Requarth Co., Rinderknecht Lumber Co., John Rouzer 
Co., West Side Lumber Co., J. Elam Artz, Bloom & Stewart, 
Davies & Kinnard, Edwards Lumber Co., H. C. Hossafous, 
Peter Kuntz, Miami Lumber & Veneer Co., N. B. Naber, 
Shover & Allen, A. D. Ware, representing Eastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co; M. G. Mozier, representing C. & W. Kramer; A. L. 
Bringman, representing the Lyon Cypress Co.; John Penn, 
representing the Arkamiss Lumber Co. 

8. S. King was master of ceremonies. The first speaker 
was ex-Mayor E. E. Burkhart, of Dayton, who declared 
that the federal government is fundamentally wrong in 
the position it has taken on the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Probate Judge R. W. Baggott, of Dayton, made a great 
hit with the lumbermen in a witty speech bristling with 
pertinent jokes and points. J. N. Porter, of Middletown, 
also amused the guests with a short speech. It was an 
excellent smoker, thoroughly enjoyed. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


The Hoo-Hoo concatenation immediately after the 
smoker Tuesday evening in the sun parlor of the Algon- 
quin Hotel inducted into the order William H. Schneider, 
of Canton, and M. E. Russell, of Cleveland. The ocea- 
sion was made notable by the attendance of a number 
of prominent Hoo-Hoo, including Supreme Snark E. S. 
Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., and Supreme Scrivenoter 
J. H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn. The following was the 
team: 

Snark, E. S. Boggess; Senior Hoo-Hoo, E. M. Veitmeicr; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. H. Baird; Bojum, H. M. Rowe; Scrive- 


noter, N. C. Engelman; Jabberwock, E. G. Dillo; 


; Custoca- 
tian, M. W. Aitkin; Arcanoper, G. W. Stephen; Gurdon, 
E. W. Rex Riegel. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ad- 
dressed the convention Wednesday morning on ‘‘ Keeping 
the Trade.’’ 

M. A. Baker, of Indianapolis, Ind., with the aid of a 
blackboard, discussed in a graphic way ‘‘ What It Costs 
to Run a Planing Mill.’’ He took a thousand feet of 
plain oak which cost $52 and worked it up in full view 
of the audience with the aid of figures on the black- 
board. Mr. Baker said he found many cases where a 


mill and yard are connected in which the yard is mak- 
ing money to keep the mill going. It is not absolutely 
necessary for a mill to lose money. It is not absolutely 
necessary to let your competitor fix the price. If your 
competitor wants the business at less than cost, let him 
have it. 

The first great question is how to distribute the over- 
head. The speaker said he figured the overhead on the 
productive labor only, rather than on the material. The 
basie price of the material varies widely but the milling 
of any product, regardless of the material employed, is 
always about the same. Mr. Baker declared that long 
and careful observation of the operation of many mills 
has demonstrated that it is necessary to add $1.30 to 
every dollar spent for bench or machine hands to take 
care of the overhead cost. It is necessary to add 130 
per cent to the cost of the productive labor. This may 
seem large—particularly when one remembers that some 
mills do not figure any overhead at all. One man Mr. 
Baker had met took 50 cents’ worth of material and 
paid out $1.30 for labor on it and sold the product for 
$2 and thought he was making 20 cents. 

There is a cost of material to be added to the original 
cost to cover the cost of carrying it in stock. Mr. Baker 
took a thousand feet of plain oak at $52 and found that 
its ultimate cost manufactured was $112.64, including 
delivery on the job, the lumber being made into case, 
base and moulding. In closing he said that the great 
trouble was that planing mill men hire estimators and 
then don’t give the estimators any idea of the expense 
of manufacture from which to figure. If they don’t 
know what the expense is they won’t get it in. 

Someone. in the audience argued that the stuff could be 
bought from other mills for much less than that and in 
reply Mr. Baker urged that the value of the small mill 
in taking care of small quick work and its other advan- 
tages make it feasible at a higher cost of manufacture. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Wednesday afternoon there was no session of the 
convention in the form of a meeting but the afternoon 
was profitably spent nevertheless in a visit to the famous 
works of the National Cash Register Co., a world-known 
industrial institution. The lumbermen and their ladies 
were taken there in special cars and were splendidly 
entertained with an intimate view of the workings of 
that famous and model plant. It was a revelation to 
them as an example not only of the production of a 
superior article but as a demonstration of that which a 
great corporation may -do for the betterment of its 
employees, if it so will. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Wednesday evening the Dayton Lumbermen’s Con- 
vention Club (no knotholes there) entertained the visit- 
ors again with a special performance of Keith vaude- 
ville at the Lyric theater. The house had been bought 
for the occasion and was jammed with lumbermen who 
heartily enjoyed an excellent performance. 


Forestry and Conservation. 

Professor C. H. Goetz, speaking for the committee or 
forestry in his capacity of chairman, reported that the 
work of the committee during the last year has been 
devoted to a general survey of forestry conditions in 
Ohio. One by one, he stated, the forests and woodlots 
of the State are disappearing. Where these areas are 
replaced by pasture lots or plowed fields the loss is not 
regrettable; but the committee protested against the 
cutting of timber land on hillsides and in waste places 
unfit for agriculture. Such areas should be left in 
woodland. It is the opinion of the committee that“the 
disappearance of the forests is producing a marked effect 
on climate. Professor Goetz maintained that men who 
have lived in Ohio and other central states 30 or 40 years 
have noticed a radical change in the climate; the changes 
from warm to cold and vice versa now happen in about 
half the time required formerly, there is a decided in- 
crease of periodical drouths, and the summer seasons 
have been growing more and more uncertain with respect 
to moisture conditions. Though some difference of 
opinion exists on this point, the Forest Service upholds 
the theory that forests and woodlands must go hand in 
hand with agriculture if the latter is to be successful. 

In pursuance of a general policy of conservation and 
protection of forests, the committee, through Professor 
Goetz, offered several recommendations. At present in 
the State of Ohio about 200,000 acres of land that have 
reverted to the State for nonpayment of taxes are not 
accounted good enough for purposes of agriculture; the 
committee recommended that this land be set aside as 
permanent State forest reserves, and that all similar 
lands reverting to the State in future be converted to 
the same use. The committee recommended that 10,000 
acres of these lands be set aside for purpose of forest 
investigation and experimentation to be conducted by 
the Ohio State University, and that $25,000 be appro- 
priated to establish a summer school of forestry on this 
land. The committee further recommended that the 
proper equipment of the Department of Forestry at the 
Ohio State University be made the subject of interest 
throughout the State; that the State Forester be pro- 
vided with funds for the furtherance of forest work 
that will be for the best interest of the State; and that 
a forest nursery be established, in which suitable trees 
may be obtained at cost by persons willing to plant trees 
for the benefit of the State. 


' BIG MEETING OF SALESMEN. 

Dayton, OHIO, Jan. 23.—Monday evening, January 22, 
at the Phillips Hotel the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen held its annual banquet with 97 
present. President E. R. Hilton, of Huron, presided 
and there were responses by the following gentlemen: 

O. H. Bachtel, of Canton; Ransom Griffin, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; W. L. Whitacre, of Columbus; J. L. Peck, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; W. E. Ford, of Mansfield; J. P. 


Bartelle, of Toledo; M. A. Hayward, of Columbus; H. G. 
Sheldon, of Fremont; T. C. Myers, of Cleveland; J. E. 
Artz, of Dayton, and E. D. Galloway, of Johnson City, 
Tenn. A very pleasing feature was songs by Alexander 
Stewart, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The annual business meeting of the association was 
held Wednesday morning and resulted in the election of 
the following officers: 

President—C. J. Allen, Dayton, Ohio. 

Vice President—J. S. Hayward, Cleveland. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

Directors, two years—G. R. Whitehead, Wellsburg, W. Va. ; 
R. P. Peck, Akron. 

A committee consisting of T. C. Myers, W. L. Whit- 
acré and J. P. Bartelle reported and recommended a code 
of ethics for salesmen and it was adopted. 

President Ransom Griffin and Secretary J. L. Peck, 
both of Indianapolis, Ind., were present. The Union 
association decided again to affiliate with the National 
association and so voted. 

The association decided to request the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers to publish, in connection 
with its own list of-its own members, a list of the mem- 
bers of the salesmen’s association. 

The Union association of salesmen is in a flourishing 
condition. It has 189 members, a gain of 39 during the 
last year. : 

Toledo and Cleveland papers recently published a story 
that H. G. Sheldon, of Tremont, had been asphyxiated 
by gas, and was in shape to collect his funeral benefit. 
Harry was present at the banquet and meeting and suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that the report was probably 
untrue. 

CREDIT ASSOCIATION FORMED. 


DayTON, Onto, Jan. 23.—Monday evening, January 22, 
a meeting was held in the sun parlor of the Algonquin 
Hotel of the retail lumber dealers of Cleveland, Toledo, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Akron, Youngstown and 
Lima. They were first the guests of the retail lumber 
dealers of Dayton at dinner. A total of 67 city yard 
men attended the dinner and about 80 the meeting. Its 
purpose was to perfect the credit organization started 
at the Columbus meeting January 10. 

The Dayton meeting last night formally organized the 
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Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association and elected the 
following officers: 


President—A. C. Klumph, Cleveland. 

Vice President—S. S. King, Dayton. 

Executive committee—J. V. O’Brien, 
Conlin, Toledo; Mr. Lucas, Columbus; O. 
ton: J. H.. Doppes, Cincinnati. 

The first four members of the executive committee named 
are the present secretaries of local credit associations in 
their respective towns. 


Cleveland; H. A. 
F, Kemline, Day- 


The first purpose of the new association is to endeavor 
to persuade the constitutional convention now in session 
at Columbus to make possible a proper mechanics’ lien 
law in Ohio. 


CLOSING SESSION. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Dayton, OHIO, Jan. 25.—After what was regarded by 
the leaders as the most successful gathering of its kind 
ever held in Ohio, the thirtieth annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Dealers adjourned this after- 
noon. 


Election of Officers. 


Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 


President—O. H. Bachtel, Canton. 

Vice President—C. W. Campbell, Toledo. 
Treasurer—F. D. Torrence, Toledo 
Directors—First District, E. T. Schultz, 


Toledo; 
District. John T. Scott. Bridgeport. 


Second 

A resolution was adopted in favor of appointing a 
delegate to assist. the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Associ- 
ation in an effort to induce the constitutional convention 
now in session at Columbus to authorize the enactment of 
a mechanic’s lien law that would effectually protect supply 
men from dishonest contractors and unscrupulous owners. 
S. C. King, of Dayton, said that supply men were help- 
less under the present law, and that while bonding com- 
panies guarantee the erection of the buildings they afford 
no protection whatever to those who supply material. 


Federation and Trades Congress Approved, 
The convention voted to approve the national federation 
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and to support the position taken by the trades congress. 
E. M. Trowern, of Toronto, vigorously attacked the Sher- 
man antitrust law, declaring that it is a nursery for 
illegal combines. He denounced it as the most abominable 
piece of legislation ever enacted on, above or beneath the 
earth. He said it enslaved eighty millions of persons, and 
declared that the retailer would never enjoy the protection 
and prosperity to which he is entitled until it is repealed. 

A. C. Davis, of Columbus, and others supported the 
views of Mr. Trowern, and the delegates in general ap- 
peared to be in sympathy with his remarks. 

Litigation Under the Sherman Law. 

A. L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., who expected to attend 
the meeting but was unable to come on account of illness, 
sent a paper on the subject of litigation under the Sher- 
man antitrust law, which was read by President Bachtel. 
By way of introduction he reviewed the causes which have 
led to co-operative associations among business men. 
Previous to twenty years ago, he said, a policy of com- 
mercial warfare prevailed, oftentimes unfair, always bit- 
ter, each factor seeking to destroy the other. Then it 
dawned upon the business world that codperation was 
better than competition, better for consumer as well as 
trader; and all over the country different trade organiza- 
tions began to spring up. Unfortunately in the beginning 
they did not realize the difference between codperation 
and combination, with the result that these organizations 
became combinations so organized as to hinder trade in- 
stead of fostering it. But as time went on they elimi- 
nated the elements of combination and confined themselves 
to the simple purpose of codperation. The law, however, 
still favors the old methods of warlike competition; and, 
as at present construed, is being used to prevent coopera- 
tion. Mr. Holmes expressed the situation as follows: 

When the Sherman Law was enacted there were great trusts 
established and in operation throughout the country, and 
the legislation then attempted was aimed at the trusts. No 
one at that time supposed that an organization of retail mer- 
chants trying to build up instead of tear down trade could 
be brought within the purview of that act. It was then 
believed that the common law against conspiracies was amply 
sufficient to punish any body of men who conspired to the 
injury of some of their fellow men. Nor was it then be- 
lieved that members of different organizations would or 





J. W. SMITH, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO; 


Who Discussed the Question of Costs. 

could be taken from their homes to some strange place and 
there be indicted for a violation of this act. Had there been 
the remotest notion that such things could be done under 
the Sherman Act, it never could have been passed. And yet 
these things have been and are being done every day. This 
is what has happened; and now what are we going to do 
about it? 


Time to Repeal or Amend. 

Mr. Holmes went on to say that if it be true that an 
organization of retail merchants banded together for the 
sole purpose of coéperation can be indicted for crime 
under the Sherman act, then it is high time that the act 
be repealed or amended. And he gave it as his opinion 
that the law cannot be so used; that when the atmosphere 
is finally cleared it will be found that the courts will pro- 


nounce the act not to have been framed for such a 
purpose. 
Mr. Holmes digressed at one point to offer a unique 


He said: 


Since I am recommending changes in legislation, there is 
another thought that comes to me, and I submit it with all 
the energy possible. That is, that every retailer in every line 
of trade should at once busy himself with his congressmen, 
senators, and state legislators to see that a “pure adver- 
tising law” is enacted, both state and national. No one now 
questions the salubrity and utility of a pure food law, and 
those of us who as merchants have had to contend with the 
fraudulent, pernicious and false methods of advertising that 
obtain today should need no urging on my part to bestir 
themselves to see that a pure advertising law is enacted. 


suggestion. 


In closing, Mr. Holmes made some remarks in regard 
to the high cost of living. He attributes the increase of 
the last score of years to a greater indulgence of luxury 
on the part of the people. He gave figures which lent 
support to this theory, at least so far as the lumber in- 
dustry is concerned. 

G. T. MeIntosh, of Cleveland, read a paper on one cent 
letter postage which appeared to meet with general ap- 
proval. 

In Joint Session. 

At the joint session between the Lumbermen and the 
Ohio Builders’ Supply Association it was announced that 
a committee would be appointed to investigate the alleged 
practice of the manufacturers in selling direct to con- 
sumers. Jt was claimed that the investigation wil] be 


made at the demand of 1,600 retailers in the state. Presi- 
dent Jones, of Toledo, said that the practice was causing 
demoralization in many branches of retail trade, and he 
urged the lumbermen to join in the new movement. ‘‘If 
we show a united front these offending manufacturers 
will have to concede what we demand,’’ said Mr. Jones. 

It is believed that the most important thing resulting 
from the convention will be the bringing of the salesmen, 
wholesalers and retailers into closer relation with each 
other and the creation of a better understanding among 
them. 


SPECIAL CAR TO PITTSBURGH MEETING. 


After the close of the meeting Wednesday night a 
special car was made up for the convenience of those 
who intended to be present at the convention of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
which opened at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Thursday. The 
ear left Dayton at midnight with the following lumber 
representatives on board: 

Robert Allen, Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 

Fred C. Dailey, Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 
George C. Whitehead, Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
Wm. A. Ruddicks, Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Douglas Malloch, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Harry M. Hill, Empire Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 

W. A. Schmidt, West Virginia Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 
John E. Myers, Bemis & Vosburg, Pittsburgh. 

George Linehan, Linehan Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 
George E. Burtt, Schwerd Column Co., Pittsburgh. 
George E. Galehouse, W. P. Craig Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 
Fred C. Long, E. M. Long & Sons, Cadiz, Ohio. 

Joseph Morton, Empire Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 


~ 


MICHIGAN MEETING. 


Large Gathering of Hardwood Men at De- 
troit—Important Matters Discussed. 








[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


DETROIT, MicH., Jan. 25.—Forty-one members attended 
the midwinter meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, held here today at the Ponchar- 
train Hotel. The discussions were open and free, the 
president stating that he wanted the members of the asso- 
ciation distinctly to understand that the organization’s 
purpose was in no way that of a trust, but that the con- 
vention was merely a gathering together for the purpose 
of disseminating statistics and information of stock on 
hand, of sales made and of prices obtained; furthermore, 
that in no way was any one obligated or even to ask to 
curtail cuts or shipments, or to regulate prices, as in fact 
no member ever did, and prevailing conditions, such as 
costs, freight rates, overhead charges, ete., were so rad- 
ically different among individual operators that no set 
rules or regulations could be effected. 

The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary J. C. Knox’s report presented a complete 
report of stock on hand as compiled from the returns 
made by 65 members, January 1, 1912, as against 66 
members reporting a year ago. ‘‘A number of mem- 
bers who last year cut their last stick of timber are now 
out of business,’’ he said, ‘‘to that extent weakening 
the numerical strength of the association, and notwith- 
standing the secretary’s efforts to obtain additional mem- 
bers no increase had been obtained.’’ He appealed for 
personal assistance of the members to help recruit the 
organization. 

In his stock report the secretary said that hemlock and 
hardwoods have made a good showing with the excep- 
tion of a few grades of maple. The report noted a grow- 
ing demand for uses of maple other than for flooring, 
notably by foreign agents, and that the demand abroad 
especially places the members in touch with others who 
desire to obtain last blocks, strips, squares, rim stock, 
flooring, ete. 

“The office of the Secretary from time to time,’’ said 
the report, ‘‘has mailed circulars reporting stocks wanted 
by different parties, these giving the list of wants. A 
few members are sending such requests which they can 
not fill themselves. If others did likewise a weekly cir- 
cular of ‘Stock Wanted’ could be mailed to each mem- 
ber.’? 

The secretary has asked for expressions on continuing 
hemlock inspection for the car trade, on which a report is 
to be submitted later by the grading rules committee. He 
has canvassed the members on the subject of forest fire 
protection, but as comparatively few responses were made, 
this matter was deferred until the January meeting of the 
organization, especially in view of the fact that discussion 
of the subject is expected later today. 

The Pacific Coast rate question is still pending and has 
not been lost sight of. I am informed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that other questions still unsettled 
have deferred a decision on the matter. 

Members of the association located in the lower peninsula 
should be advised of possible changes in Michigan’s lumber 
rates, as complaints already have been filed which are likely 
to open the entire rate question in lower Michigan. 

Some of our members are interested in the milling in 
transit. The entire transit question had been reopened by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and testimony will be 
received at Washington up to January 29. 

Finances. 


Mr. Knox as secretary and Charles G. Mitchell, treas- 
urer, reported upon the association’s financial status as 
follows: 

Total receipts 
Total expenditures 


CsdeKeead sheeeie ce ex ee eae $6,372.24 
Su ae Wk whe wes oa eRe RES eee ee ew ES 5,880.26 


Cash on. tind January: BE; CU ss oo oic0is cs 055 esc ie 491.97 
Nine certificates of deposit at $500 each............ 4,500.00 
Making total amount on hand ....666 i050 css0s SR O0L9T 


The grading rules committee was instructed to formu- 
late specific rules of instruction covering white pine, to 
report at the next meeting of the association, so that the 
question could be submitted to the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in Chicago. 


Market Conditions. 

Bruce O’Dell, M. D. Olds, F. L. Richardson, John C. 
Ross, G. von Platen, O. L. Larsen, of the committee on 
market conditions, submitted a report showing good busi- 
ness generally during 1911, with promise for better values 
on many items in 1912, this true not only of hardwoods 
but of hemlock. The report showed total stocks at mills 
less than they were in January of last year. Its further 
purport in effect was as follows: 

The items most sought and in lightest supply are beech 
and all kinds of No. 8 common hardwoods; the total stock 
of the latter is 80,000,000 feet: less than at this time a year 
ago. This indicates that slightly more was used than in 
former years and that the balance, amounting to approxi- 


mately 25,000,000 feet, went into consumption largely 
through orders for hardwood cross ties. The low grade 


hardwoods going into ties this year will exceed those of last 
year by at Teast 50 percent, which would appear to afford 
a solution of the No. 3 common hardwood problem among 
the hardwood manufacturers of Michigan. 

Appearances also indicate that the formerly neglected 
beech is coming into its own. It has taken several years 
to educate the consumers of this country as to the actual 
intrinsic value of beech and they do not yet fully realize 
it as it is realized in Germany and many other European 
countries; but the demand has now made such inroads on 
the supply as to insure permanent higher values for the 
future. 

Ash, basswood, birch, elm and maple have all met with a 
good demand most of the last year, and the amount of 
unsold stock January 1 would indicate a demand equalling 
the supply. In fact, a very satisfactory condition is shown 
as regards hardwood stocks of all kinds. 

The hemlock situation from the mannfacturers’ stand- 
point has not been so strong in years, and better prices 
are expected. 

In the absence of Thomas B. Wayman, secretary of 
the Northern Forest Protective Association, an interest- 
ing paper prepared by him was read. Motion was 
passed that an organization be formed by timber owners 
for fire protection in the lower peninsula. 

An invitation was presented by Frederick. Klapproth, 
vice president of the National Association of Box Man- 
ufacturers, to attend a meeting of that organization at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, February 21-22-23, which 
was referred to a committee composed of Messrs. Odell, 
Hull ed Von Platen, following which the meeting ad- 
journed. 


PROP 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS MEET. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 25.—The fifth annual meeting of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
opened this morning with a good attendance. President 
R. S. Cornelius, of Butler, and Secretary A. C. Rightor, 
of Pittsburgh, both urged greater association enthusiasm 
and support. Secretary Rightor devoted a large part of 
his report to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘No Place Like 
Home’’ campaign, urging retailers to enlist in it. 

Telegraphic greetings from Pacific Coast Shippers‘ As- 

sociation, Seattle, were read. The report of Treasurer A. 
J. Stewart, of Washington, showed a good balance. B. 
F. Laudig, of Scranton; Douglas Malloch, of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and Secretary J. G. Criste, of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, briefly 
addressed the convention. 
At the afternoon session the cost of doing busi- 
ness was discussed, and many profitable points 
were brought cut. The estimated cost seemed to 
be about 15 per cent, determined on a percentage basis, 
or $4 to $5 a thousand. The subject of mutual insur- 
ance was next brought before the meeting by Carl Van- 
Dervort, secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., who led the discussion. Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, representing the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, delivered an address on mail order competition and 
community development. Thursday night the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association gave the visiting 
lumbermen a splendid smoker and vaudeville entertain- 
ment at the quarters of the Pittsburgh Athletic Associa- 
tion. Among the features of the program were two play- 
lets entitled ‘‘Chums’’ and ‘‘The Editor.’’? Singing by 
the Hemlock Harmony Quartette added another enter- 
taining feature to the enjoyable occasion, 





THE ‘AMERICAN PILL OF LADING. 


Under this heading an article lately appeared in the 
German papers which should interest those who are con- 
cerned with the exportation of lumber to Germany. 

The resolution passed by the Zentral-Verband deutscher 
Holzinteressenten in Rostock, as to the American bill of 
lading, reads in translation as follows: 


The importers of American lumber are requested to refuse 
payment of the so-called Duchkonossemente—through bills of 
lading—unless they are accompanied by the master re- 
ceipt. Further, they should see to it that they refuse pay- 
ment also in such cases as in the bill of lading the phrases 
“received for shipment” and ‘or other steamer’ do not 
appear or are crossed out. 


The Berliner Borsen-Zeitung writes in this connection: 


This agreement will bring about a guarantee for the 
American through bill of lading, as in the cotton trade. 
When the presence of the master receipt is insisted upon, 
the through bills will stand upon the same footing as the 
so-called port bills, as this receipt is given only after the 
lumber is unloaded at the ocean port or is alongside the 
ship. These regulations for the lumber trade are move 
important and far-reaching than those for the cotton trade. 
While the American banks undertake the discounting of the 
drafts on cotton, as soon as a copy of the bill of lading 
is received at the cotton bill of lading central office both 
from the dgliverer and from the railway, in the lumber trade, 
in future, the receipt of the documents can take place only 
when the material is shipped in the port, as certified by the 
master receipt. This as good as shuts out the through bill 
for the lumber trade, as the railways will hardly deliver 
bills of lading without the clause “received for shipment” 
and “or other steamer.’’ As this may be—the resolution of 
the Central Union of German Lumberman Dealers must re- 
ceive recognition from all quarters. The American railways 
must learn that their resistance to a legal regulation of 
this matter cannot long be carried out, and it would be 


very desirable if other branches of industry or trade would 
pass similar resolutions, and see that they are carried out. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTION. 


Morning Sessions a Feature of 
dent of the 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the South 
western Lumbermen’s Association opened in Century 
Theater, Kansas City, Mo., for a three days’ session 
on Wednesday morning, January 24. Only morning 
sessions were held, a feature which has been found 
to contribute materially to the attendance upon the 
business sessions. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


Promptly at 9:30 the convention was called to order 
by President Howard E. Case, and an opening prayer 
was offered by R. A. Long. Following this the presi- 
dent delivered the annual address. 


President’s Address, 
After reviewing the history of the association Presi- 
dent Case continued: 


If our association were not worthy of its great success, 
being today one of the largest and most powerful organiza- 
tions of its kind, could we have attained our present growth 
and prosperity ? 

‘Today a serious problem confronts us. It is now a ques- 
tion of existence and it is for us to determine if our asso- 
ciation is of enough importance to make the fight that is 
bound to result in a complete vindication of our business 
methods and place us in an unassailable position for time 
10 come. 

The principal mail order people of this country saw in the 
lumber associations ‘fa thorn in their flesh’ and through the 
press of the country began a most bitter and malicious cam- 
paign of misrepresentation. Especially through their paid 
organs, the so-called ‘‘farm’’ papers, have we been attacked 
and assailed with most violent vituperation. They have 
tried to convey the impression that we are robbers and 
thieves, a menace to business and good citizenship. So 
much advertising of these facts could not help but have its 
effect upon the country at large. The politician, ever look- 
ing for a new and popular issue, took up the cause and the 
result was the beginning of criminal proceedings in the 
United States Court against the secretaries of several lum- 
bermen’s associations of the West. 

Our secretary was among those indicted. All sorts of 
grossly unjust charges were made in the indictment, indi- 
cating various illegal conspiracies when, as a matter of fact, 
the only charge having any semblance of truth was that the 
secretaries disseminated information to members of the asso- 
ciation, this information being of a varied nature and which 
included statements of fagts regarding sales of manufac- 
turers or wholesalers who sold direct to the consumer. 


Vindication Confidently Expected. 


We do not believe the law can be so construed as to pre- 
vent such information and we do believe that when this 
case is tried on its merits we will be fully vindicated. 

On the strength of these indictments the large mail order 
houses have issued circulars throughout the country calling 
attention to them and making business capital of it in every 
way possible. It is their desire to put the small retailers 
out of business entirely, and if the courts should so decide, the 
result would be the upholding of the greatest trust in the 
country—the mail order house. > 

It seems incredible that the Attorney General of the United 
States from the information that he has been able to obtain, 
should take such extreme measures against an association 
having no capital stock and in no way a menace to the 
community. : ; 

Our association, at all times, has shaped its course in con- 
formity with the laws of the various States and of the 
country at large. Our methods of work have been changed 
from time to time to conform to any changes made in the 
laws, and we have at all times gone on record as a law 
abiding institution. Nor have we knowingly done anything 
that even technically could be construed as at variance with 
the laws of either the States in which we operate or of the 
United States. : 

Cause of Business Depression. 


Our country has not for the past year enjoyed the pros- 
perity of preceding years and I attribute it largely to the 
fear engendered by the prosecutions under the Sherman Act. 
At the present time the business man’s complaint is that he 
does not know when he is right or when he is wrong; that 
this apparently cannot be known until he is prosecuted and 
his case reaches the court and that, as matters now stand, 
he does not and cannot know as he proceeds with his busi- 
ness, whether he is a good citizen or a criminal. 

Our association has been prominent in the business world 
for many years. It has taken an active part in numerous 
matters pertaining to the general welfare of the country, not 
to sneak of its many activities in behalf of the retail lum- 
ber dealers. 

Our association was one of the first that advocated a 
change in the Interstate Commerce Law, giving the Inter- 
state. Commission power to enforce its rulings. For ten 
years we fought steadily along this line and finally saw the 
accomplishment of our efforts. 


Work Accomplished. 


Our association has at various times successfully onnosed 
increases in freight rates on lumber which were not justi- 
fiable and thereby has been a benefit to the consumers of 
lumber. We have also been active in securing through co- 
operation with mutual insurance companies a very material 
lowering of the rates on fire insurance in all portions of our 
territory. In times of great calamity we have not hesitated 
to extend charity «nd afford relief to the suffering, and in 
two instances, that of the San Francisco earthquake and_ the 
disastrous flood which devastated portions of Kansas City. 
not only did our association contribute direct to the relief 
of the sufferers but hundreds of its members did so indi- 
vidually. : ; 

Our association has. participated in numerous national 
congresses and conventions, among which may be cited_ the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, the National Civic 
Federation and the National Conservation Congress. It has 
by resolution and otherwise advocated deep waierways, good 
roads and numerous other reforms of general benefit. It has 
opposed legislation detrimental alike to merchants and con- 
sumers, notably the so-called parcels post legislation which 
is now agitating the country. ' 


The Parcels Post. 


The establishment of a general parcels post would very 
greatly increase the business of the mail order houses, with 
riinous results to the small retailer throughout the country. 
The great argument used in its favor is that it will pre? 
vent any unreasonable maintenance of prices by retailers, 
for the purchaser will always be afforded a competitive mar- 
ket. Combination, they say, among retailers will be impos- 
sihle after the establishment of a parcels post at low rates. 
Advocates of this measure claim they do not care for the 
antagonism of the retailer and that, as they believe in the 
policy of the greatest good to the greatest number, individual 





the Twenty-fourth Annual of this Powerful Organization—Presi- 
Convention Takes Rap at Mail Order Houses. 





injury should not count. ‘These arguments are fallacious as 
tar as the lumber business is concerned, at least, because of 
the fact that there is no combination among lumber dealers 
for the purp)se of maintaining prices whether reasonable or 
otherwise. ‘The so-called ‘lumber trust’ has been held up 
to the people for so many years as the great octopus that 
must be destroyed that I feel no language strong enough to 
deny such accusations nor to denounce such false vilifiers as 
far as the retail lumber dealers are concerned. 

This is a serious matter to every one of you and is worthy 
of your greatest consideration. ‘To you, who have labored 
hard and faithfully for years to build up your business in 
order to obtain a competency for old age and who have spent 
your time and money in upbuilding the city or town in which 
you reside, it does not seem right that the privileges which 
you are all supposed to enjoy should be taken away from 
you and that you should be classed as an undesirable citizen. 


National Federation. 


Inasmuch as it has seemed the policy of the Government 
to eliminate the middleman altogether, it became necessary 
for the retailers to do something to assert their rights and 
with this end in view, last October the National Federation 
of Retail Merchants was formed and it is their intention to 
make their influence so felt that we will not always have to 
be on the defensive in this demand for equal rights and privi- 
leges. Mr. Costello, one of our most influential members, 
was one of the original committee of three which had in 
charge the formative process of the federation and it is 
greatly due to his individual efforts that this organization 
was made a reality. 

The success of this first meeting held in Chicago was 
iargely due to some of our fellow members and this asser- 
tion can in no way better be verified than by stating that 
one of our most prominent members, J. R. Moorehead, was 





HOWARD E. CASE, WICHITA, KANS.:; 
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elected permanent secretary of it. Mr. Moorehead has_ been 
one of the “live wires’ of our association, When this unjust 
suit was brought he entered heart and soul into the task of 
defending our association principles. He not only looked 
upon it as an attack upon the association but as a blow 
aimed at his own character and at the integrity of every 
individual member composing it. He wrote a most compre- 
hensive article to the President of the United States defining 
the position of the retail lumber dealers and set forth plainly 
‘the sources from which this malicious attack emanated. He 
has written numercus articles to our trade journals on this 
subject and assisted, in many ways, the campaign of edu- 
cation so badly needed. 

As secretary of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants he has appeared before the committee of our National 
Congress having in charge the parcels post legislation and 
spoken, in no mild terms, of the evil effects of such a law. 
It gives me great pleasure to say “all honor to Mr. Moore- 
head.” 

The past year has been a very strenuous one for our sec- 
retary, Harry Gorsuch. Acting in that capacity he has 
been compelled to be “the goat’ of our association. Only 
those who have been closely allied with him in his work can 
realize the mental worry and anxiety he has had to endure. 

It is not a pleasant thing to be accused of being a criminal, 
especially if one has to bear the burdens of an entire aggre- 
gation like ours. Yet, in the face of this, Mr. Gorsuch has 
borne his burdens uncomplainingly and only thought of the 
best interests of the association. 

Individually I wish to thank our board of directors for 
their codperation and support during my term of office. 
Their advice and counsel has been of great benefit to me. 

A source of much gratification to me is the support and 
codperation given me by the individual members. 

Our association has done its work openly and courted pub- 
licity and has by resolution requested a thorough but fair 
investigation of all its methods and work, not only by state 
authorities but by government authorities as well. 

At this meeting your loyalty will be strongly appealed to; 
your moral and financial support will be asked. I feel sure 
that you will not disappoint us. 


Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch then read the 
Secretary’s Annual Keport. 


During the last year criminal proceedings have been 
brought against fourteen secretaries of retail lumber asso- 
ciations, your secretary included. In addition civil suits 
have been filed against several of the associations. I will 
speak of this matter but briefly, as during the course of this 
convention’ the Hon. L. C. Boyle will address you on this 
subject. I will say this, however, that no member of this 
association need fear the outcome of any of these suits. 

The loyalty of the members to their association, in the 
face of the unwarranted criticism and abuse, and unjust 
attacks during the last year, is a matter for gratification 
and congratulation, and shows that the lumbermen of the 
Southwest are men of their convictions, and do not propose 
to rest passively under the charge that they are either dis- 
henest or undesirable citizens because they are members of 
this association, or under the charge that this association is 


either morally or legally wrong. Out of the entire member- 
ship, as shown by the record, to December 31, 1911, only 
46 yards have been dropped for non-payment of dues. In 
several instances one firm operates more than one yard and 
the record shows that only 37 different firms, or individuals, 
have witadrawn their support from the association. In sey- 
eral cases the dealers wrote that their sympathies were with 
the association, but that because of the dull trade and poor 
outlook they did not feel able to renew their membership, 
und I may say that out of the entire membership of the 
association of a year ago but 25 have really deserted under 
fire. To offset these few desertions the association made a 
gross gain during the year 1911 of 228, over 100 member- 
ships having been added to the roster since June, when the 
first of the Government prosecutions was filed. The asso- 
ciation lost through yards going out of business 146, and the 
net gain in membership for the year 1911 was 56, the total 
membership now being approximately 1,900. 


Year’s Work Reviewed. 


During the past year my assistant, Mr. Deatherage, whom 
many of you know personally, has covered a good deal of 
territory in the interest of the association. During the year 
1911 he visited 281 different towns; he called on 587 deal- 
crs; he secured 90 new memberships and collected back dues 
from 80 members. His work has been of very material bene- 
fit in fostering the interests of the association and explaining 
its object to dealers who were not conversant with our work. 
Mr. Deatherage has been efficient and energetic, and has 
rendered the association valuable service. i 

Harassed on every hand, the association has gone about 
its business during the last year as in previous years. It 
has furnished its members with such information as they 
have requested, and the range of information has been wide. 
Requests for information regarding the methods of manufac- 
turers, disputed points in the lien laws, freight rates, tracing 
of cars, insuranee, the location of firms who could furnish 
various commodities which a customer might inquire for and 
which are not generally carried in stock—in fact inquiries 
regarding practically every phase of the retail lumber bus!- 
ness have been numerous, and this information has been 
secured and furnished to the satisfaction of all inquirers, 
and the secretary’s office has on file numerous letters from 
members, testifying to the fact that the furnishing of infor- 
mation on one request alone has been worth more than the 
unnual dues. A membership in this association would be 
worth much more than $5 per year to every member of this 
association if he would use the secretary's office to secure 
information regarding various phases of his business, as the 
eccasion required—this aside from the indirect benefit which 
every dealer receives because of the existence of the associa- 
tion, which is invaluable and cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. 

Other Activities. 


Other activities of the association briefly enumerated are 
as follows: Participation in the American Lumber Trades 
Congress, held in St, Louis, in May. 1911, at which time the 
Code of Ethics was further perfected, and amended. and 
regarding which you are familiar; a very active participa- 
tion in the origination and formation of the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Merchants, which promises to be the most 
powerful and influential organization of retailers in the 
world; a participation in the National Conservation Con- 
gress, and the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, at 
which congresses this association had large delegations: 
effective work during the forepart of 1911 in preventing 
changes in the lien laws of the various States detrimental 
alike to the retail lumber dealer and his customer. Your 
officers and members of the directory, always enthusiastic 
for the upbuilding of the, association, have made numerous 
trips in the interest of the organization, and have at all 
times given freely of their time, energy and intelligence for 
your welfare. 

The expenditures of the association have been handled 
economically, and_a classified report of disbursements in 
connection with the treasurer’s report will show that the 
ordinary running expenses of the association have been nor- 
mal, notwithstanding the heavy increase in postage and 
printed matter, due to numerous printed and written com- 
munications of value which have been forwarded to the 
members since the last convention. A surplus, however, 
which has been husbanded from year to year to meet emer- 
gencies has been called for and expended in your defense to 
secure~the best legal talent obtainable, and instead of a 
respectable surplus, as reported during the past iew years, 
ihe treasury has but a small balance. 

No lumberman present, or no member of this association, 
however, will in my opinion be found wanting when the call 
is made for additional funds to carry on the work of this 
association properly or to defend your rights in the courts. 


An Admonition. 


It is customary for secretaries, in their annual reports, to 
make a number of recommendations regarding resolutions 
which are to be presented at the convention. I have no rec- 
ommendations of this nature to offer. Your resolutions 
committee is amply competent to handle all resolutions which 


may come to its hands, in an intelligent manner, and in 
your interest. I have but one recommendation or rather 


admonition to make: The trend of the times is toward the 
concentration of business. the obliteration of the dealer in 
the small town, and with him the small town itself: the idea 
of the mail order house and its advocates, some of whom are 
now powerful in the government of this country, is that the 
best interests of the country can be fostered by the centrali- 
zation of business in the large cities, which means in the 
hands of a few gigantic corporations; which means further 
that outside of a few large centers the now prosperous cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000 people will become large towns; the 
large towns will bécome villages and the numerous thriving 
villages of the Southwest will become whistling stations. 
This view is not shared by the best thinkers, however, and 
I might cite in opposition, among others, William Allen 
White of Emporia. Kans., who is a strong advocate of the 
home merchant, and the home town, and whose editorials on 
this subject are very illuminating and instructive. 

I herewith submit my report of receipts for the year 1911: 


Receipts from dues and membership fees....... ooe6$ 9,455 
Receipts from: OtHEV BOUPCCR K 6 6. o/cicieeicc ec ceweeees eee 1,220 
IGEN BOCRINO a ask ciel n sd WON s cade widareessueeaen $10,675 


Said amount turned over to the treasurer, as per his re- 
ceipts in my possession. 


Committee Appointments. 


The secretary then read the list of committee 
appointments, as follows: 
Resolutions. 

J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, O. E. Woods, Oswego, Kan. 
Mo. E. D. Leasure, Wichita, Kan. 
L. L. Seibel, Kansas City, Mo. S. M. Gloyd, Oklahoma City, 

Louis L. Ott, Jefferson City, Okla. 


Mo. E. H. Foster, Norman, Okla. 
S. M. Johns, Hutchinson, Kan. Clarence Hopkins, Cotter, Ark. 
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Constitution and By-Laws. 





F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, H. E. Leonhardt, Kiowa, Kan. 
Okla. Ww. #. Pb Maryville, Mo. 
W. A. Stuart, Okmulgee, Okla. W. B y, Bonne Terre, 
Fr. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Mo. 
Kan. M. L. Coleman, Aurora, Mo. 


John Engstrom, Wichita, Kan. W. T. Mosley, Morrellton, Mo. 
Nominations. 

Louis, Mo. D. J. F 

c. F. Lucas, St. Joseph, Mo. F. E. 

John Halloren, Ottawa, Kan. 


E. C. Robinson, St. 





, Sterling, Kan. 
Cragin, Guthrie, Okla. 


Necrology. 
c. P. Ives, Baldwin, Kan. George J. McClure, Granite, 
E. M. Adams, Mound City, Okla, 
Kan. a 
Auditing. 


J. C. Frank, Madison, Mo. George 
W. W. Major, Kearney, Mo. Mo. 
A. D. Finley, LeRoy, Kan. 


Kieffer, Cole Camp, 


The Chair then announced that E. S. Cheaney, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, was present and invited him to come to 
the stage and say a few words of greeting from his 
association. Mr. Cheaney expressed his pleasure at 
being preseat and the desire of his association to co- 
operate with the Southwestern in every possible way, 
and particularly with reference to the matters now in 
dispute with the Federal : overnment. 


**‘A Family Talk.’’ 


R. A. Long, who was down on the program for 
‘4 Family Talk,’’ was then introduced. He had 
intended to say something about the history of this 
association, but had been anticipated by the president. 
He had been under the impression that he was present 
at the first meeting, in 1889, when eight or ten lumber- 
men got together and started an association which had 
developed into the present association, but the secre- 
tarial records do not show that he was in attendance 
at that time, though they record his presence at the 
next annual meeting, in March, 1890. He had been a 
member of the association continuously since that 
time, and during the sixteen years of Mr. Gorsuch’s 
secretaryship, that gentleman had informed him, each 
and every one of his line of yards had also maintained 
its membership in the association. He expressed his 
belief in the usefulness of the association to every 
branch of the industry, and his further belief that all 
those so benefited should come in and contribute to the 
carrying on of such a work. Among the association 
benefits he mentioned friendship. Wherever he was 
engaged in the business he had always felt that if he 
could establish a relation of personal friendship with 
his competitor neither would be ready to sacrifice 
a reasonable profit in order to get business away 
from the other. Another material advantage was in 
bringing men out from their own immediate environ- 
ment and in contact with other men and with new 
ideas. 

Mr. Long then referred briefly to the government 
prosecutions, which had seemed to him in some aspects 
to be persecutions, since they had not been directed 
against any other similar line of industry. 

We cannot do anything in the way of an actual 
combination, but we can get into friendly relation- 
ship. He wanted it understood that wherever his retail 
enterprises came in competition with other retailers 
he did not want more than a fair share of the busi- 
ness, and on that business he expected to charge a 
sufficient price to make a reasonable. profit if his 
competitor would let him do so. Wherever the com- 
petitor faces the situation in like spirit, neither will 
be a robber, but each will be in a way to get some- 
thing like the profit the investment is entitled to. 

In conclusion Mr. Long made a few remarks dealing 
with political matters, though he stated that he made 
them from an entirely nonpartisan standpoint. 


New Problems—New Methods. 


C. C. Isely, of Cimarron, Kan., was then called for 
by name under the head of general discussion. In a 
little impromptu talk he said some very shrewd and 


sensible things in a picturesque and entertaining 
manner. New problems were constantly coming up 


that demanded new methods, and he insisted upon the 
necessity and importance of waking up the retailer 
who was still trying to do business along the lines of 
a dozen years ago. In western Kansas crops had not 
been very good and the lumber business had suffered 
in consequence. At his town they had organized a 
‘Million Bushel Wheat Club’’ to exploit better meth- 
ods of farming and to enable the farmer to secure a 
larger yield of wheat. Methods of the past don’t go 
now, either in farming or lumber merchandising. 

Briefly referring to the lumber trust talk, he said 
that it reminded him of the old agitation against 
witchcraft, when if the witch confessed they flayed 
her alive, while if she protested her innocence they 
merely burned her at the stake. 


Parcels Post. 


Mr. Isely then turned his attention to parcels post. 
He had learned by inquiry that the freight rate from 
New York City to Cimarron, Kans., his home town, is 
$2.49, with a charge of $1.46 on a minimum package. 
The government proposes to carry an 11l-pound parcel 
from New York city not only to Cimarron but across 
the continent for 25 cents, or less than the first-class 
freight rate on shipments of 100 pounds and over. 
Victor Murdoch was quoted in this connection as 
saying that the express companies have absorbed 
from the Postoffice Department the profitable short 
hauls on mail matter taking a rate of 4 cents a pound, 
or 44 cents for eleven pounds, leaving the postoffice to 
handle the unprofitable long hauls. Yet some of our 
sheap politicians propose to make the long hauls at a 
rate not of 44 cents but of 25 cents for 11 pounds. 
As a matter of fact, the speaker believed the cost 
would not be far from $1; so that in effect the govern- 





ment is saying to the merchant of the tidewater city, 
‘*If you will pay us 25 cents on this shipment of a 
parcel to Cimarron, Kan., we will pay the other 75 
cents out of the public treasury. This will be a good 
thing for the tidewater city, of course, but its tend- 
ency as to Cimarron, Kan., will be to make it a mere 
whistling station.’? ‘‘If that happens,’’ said the 
speaker, amid applause, ‘‘I will either move to tide- 
water or go to farming.’’ 

The speaker objected to classifying the retail lum- 
ber associations with the Standard Oil and American 
Tobacco companies, but said he had no patience with 
the government’s attitude in those cases. 

The speaker closed with some reference to the neces- 
sity of relieving in some measure the crass ignorance 
of the daily press on all matters relating to the 
lumber industry. 

National Retailers’ Federation. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Merchants, was then introduced to 
address the convention regarding the purposes of that 
movement, and spoke convincingly. 

During his talk Mr. Moorehead illustrated some of 
the unreasonable expectations of the customer by 
telling the incident of a farmer who brought in an 
egg to trade for a darning-needle. There happened 
to be a custom of taking customers into the back room 
and setting up something to drink, and as the farmer 
lingered around the grocer took the hint and did 
the handsome. The farmer delicately hinted that at 
home he was in the habit of breaking an egg in his’n, 
and so the grocer, not being an easy quitter, used the 
very egg the farmer had brought in; whereupon the 
latter exclaimed, ‘‘By golly, it’s a double yolker and 
you owe me another darning-needle.’’ 

A few minutes was spent in taking a flashlight of 
the meeting, and H. L. Laird, secretary of the North- 
western Coal Dealers’ Association, was introduced. In 
his remarks he referred to having been present at the 
smoker given two weeks before at the Indiana retail 
meeting, on which occasion United States District 
Attorney Miller was present and delivered an eloquent 
address. That gentleman had previously been in the 


GEO. H. HODGES, 


OLATHE, KANS.;. R. A. LONG, 
One -of the Most Telling Speakers. 


lumber business, and, though no embarrassing refer- 
ences were made to that fact in his presence, it had 
reminded him of the story of the old lady who had 
asked Mark Twain his views regarding heaven and 
hell. Mark replied, ‘‘Madam, it is not good policy 
for me to answer that, as I have friends in both 
places.’’ 

Later on he touched lightly on government efforts 
to control and direct the course of various lines of 
business, and said that the capacities of government 
officials to instruct the average business man how his 
business should be conducted reminded him of the 
story of the man who was complimenting a small boy 
on the way in which he had taught his little dog to 
play clever tricks. The man continued: ‘‘I have a 
dog that seems a very bright dog, and yet I have 
never been able to train him so cleverly; how do you 
do it?’’ ‘*Mister,’’ said the boy, ‘‘you have got to 
know more than the dog.’’ 

In closing he stated that the present popular clamor 
against the retail lumber dealer must in the long run 
react and lead to a better knowledge and appreciation 
of the part which he plays in the economic life of his 
community and of the nation. 

The convention then adjourned to 9:30 on the fol- 
lowing morning. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


{Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The treasurer’s report 
today showed a very favorable condition in the associa- 
tion’s finances. 

L. C. Boyle addressed the association at length upon 
the subject of ‘‘The Association from a Legal View- 
point.’ 

Indictment of the Lumber Secretaries. 


After reviewing the history of the litigation now pend- 
ing, involving several lumber associations, Mr. Boyle con- 
tinued: 


The common purpose in each suit is to enjoin the said 
associations 


KANSAS CITY, 
Who Talked to the Convention Family. 


From agreeing, combining and conspiring and acting to- 
gether to prevent each and every one of them from carrying 
on interstate trade, or to prevent in any manner interstate 
trade and commerce of lumber and lumber products in free 
and open competition between wholesalers, manufacturers 
and jobbers and retail lumber dealers everywhere. 

I can neither illuminate nor explain this alleged con- 
spiracy. In some dim way, however, the pleader seeks to 
charge these associations with a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 

The Government brings its bill under what is commonly 
known as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The law was en- 
acted July 2, 1890. The following excerpt is the portion of 
the law pertinent to this inquiry: “Every contract, com- 
bination in form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
ve ae trade or commerce. is hereby declared 
illegal.’ 

From the voluminous bill filed by the Government this 
concrete statement may be formulated: The retail lumber 
dealer, through the secretary of his association, keeps him- 
self advised as to those manufacturers and wholesalers who 
sell to the trade direct. 

Although there is much more matter set out in the bill, 
yet the ultimate point at which the Government is driving is 
the denial to the retailer of adopting ways and means by 
which he may keep himself informed as to who his real 
competitors are. 

It is not charged that there is any conspiracy to fix prices, 
although the mail order pamphleteer brazenly states this 
to be the fact. 


Measuring the Charge. 


Measuring the charge in the bill with the yard stick of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the query results: Is it re- 
straint of trade, within the meaning of the law, for retailers 
to take such steps as may be necessary to discover if the 
manufacturer from whom they are buying supplies is selling 
direct to the trade? 

The first rule to be applied in interpreting a statute is 
to examine into the evil sought to be remedied. It is a 
matter of current history that the Sherman law was enacted 
to curb the aggressions of great corporations. In the Stan- 
dard Oil case, Chief Justice White, speaking of the Sher- 
man law, stated: 

The debates in Congress conclusively show that the main 
cause which led to the legislation was the thought that it 
was required by the economic condition of the times; that is, 
the vast accumulation of wealth in the hands of corporations 
and individuals, the enormous development of corporate or- 
ganization, the facility for combinaticn which such organi- 
zations afforded, the fact that the facility was being used, 
and that combinations known as trusts were being multi- 
plied, und the widespread impression that their power had 
been and would be exerted to oppress individuals and injure 
the public generally. 

With these utterances from the Chief Justice of the 
United States before the Attorney General and his assist- 
ants (for we must assume they are familiar with them), it 
is difficult to understand the tortuous process of reasoning 
by means of which it is sought to apply this same law to a 





MO. ; H. A. GORSUCH, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
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poor devil who has, with infinite toil and patience, built up 


, 2 two or three thousand dollar yard in some small, wind 


swept town in Kansas, or who, as a pioneer, has taken his 
small stock to some valley town in the snow gripped hills 
of Colorado. 

No one but a space writer for a mail order catalog could 
possibly indulge in such flights of imagery. The wonder of 
wonders is: How did they get the idea into the head of 
some Assistant Attorney General? 


Facing the Question. 


Let us look at the question from different angles. 
do so frankly and without fear. There is nothing in this 
whole controversy from which we need to run—‘Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 

Since men bartered and sold the retailer has been a fixed 
equation in the economic life of every people. In the early 
days he was both manufacturer and distributer. As the 
country became settled and the wants of a developing civili- 
zation increased, the inventive genius of man discovered the 
use of machinery. Under the guiding hand of a boy more 
shoes could be turned out’in a day than the old fashioned 
cobbler could make in a month. Manufacturing became a 
distinct line of business. 

The development of factories created the demand for the 
wholesaler and jobber. The retailer remained in his old 
position—the neighbor of the people. As trails were blazed 
through the virgin forests, or as men faced the dangers of 
the trackless prairies, the retailer went with the vanguard. 
His store was set up on the frontier, his goods displayed. 
Husbandry and town building were made possible by rea- 
son of the courage and patience of these humble traders. 
Into the very warp and woof of our great West have gone 
the energy, thrift and skill of the retailer. He is a living, 
vital factor in our splendid civilization. 

It is urged, however, that this essential factor in the 
development of our political, social and economic life must 
be eliminated, that he has run his course; his race is 
finished. 

Let us briefly examine into the economic necessity for this 
effacement. 


Let us 


Who Raised the Cry ‘‘Destroy’’? 


The insistent clamor to destroy the country merchant is 
something new in our history. In fact this slogan was 
heard simultaneously with the birth of the mail order house. 
The demand to eliminate the middleman applies only to 
country merchants. The mail order houses confine their 
operations to country districts. Is it necessary to diagram 
the source of the influence back of this attack? However, 
with artful hypocrisy, it is urged that the farmer, who is 
the very staff of life to the nation, is to be helped by the 
overthrow of this so-called middleman. I would gladly 


debate this question before a body of farmers—examine the 
situation in -the light of reason and truth. 
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It is recognized that those who compile the catalogs for 
the mail order houses are most skilled in the art of adver- 
tising. Wares are carefully exploited, both as to price 
and quality. If the scope of this address would permit it a 
startling array of facts could be shown on the point of 
quality in the goods sold by mail order houses. Whether 
it be a saw, hammer, a bar of soap, or piece of scantling, 
the consumer must buy, either from a description or an 
alleged picture of the article. In this blind-man’s-buff 
method of trading the buyer must pay in advance. Thou- 
sands have been lured by the fancy word pictures of these 
highly paid artists. A large percentage of those who send 
their money to a distant city afterward regret it and wish 
they had gone to their friend and neighbor, the retailer, 
where all wares are exposed to view and the buyer sees 
and handles the article before purchasing. Aside, however, 
from the question of quality, and for the sake of the argu- 
ment, we will assume that on some articles a small per cent 
of saving can be made by buying through the mail order 
houses. The question still remains: Can the farmer afford 
to cripple, much less eliminate, the country merchant? The 
country town is the farmer’s local market. Here the thrifty 
housewife exchanges butter, eggs and fowl for the mer- 
chant’s wares. If times are good the farmer deposits his 
Savings in the local bank. If crops fail and a loan be 
needed he goes to the local banker. The growth and pros- 
perity of the town takes with it on an ascending scale the 
value of the farmer’s iand. 


Greater Considerations. 


Aside, however, from these material interests of the 
farmer in town, there are other considerations of infinitely 


more concern. The town is the religious, social and edu- 
eational center of farm life. The farmer sends his chil- 


dren to the town for the benefit of high school education. 
On Sunday the ride to town is taken to hear some talented 
preacher. The country town of today is a miniature city. 
Lyceum lecture courses are given, and modern theaters at- 
tract high class talent. What has made all this possible? 
The energy, thrift and fine civic enterprise of the country 
merchant. From him come the taxes by means of which 
these splendid civic centers have been built and are main- 
tained. If you cripple or destroy the merchant what be- 
comes of the town? Goldsmith’s deserted village will dot 
the plain and valley, a mute and mocking evidence of man’s 
short sighted cupidity and his tremendous folly. 

I am forced to believe that if the farmer and the laborer 
but understood the situation aright the mail order busi- 
ness would be short lived. There is so much more at stake 
than the saving of a few doubtful pennies. I am constrained 
to feel that if this matter could be fairly placed before the 
country consumer, aside from all questions of self interest, 
his pride, his patriotism, his neighborly friendship would 
rally to the support of the retail merchant. 

However, there is another angle from which I want you to 
view this question. I must hurry along, as I fear too much 
of your time has already been taken. 


care nothing for your own welfare you at least have children 
dependent on you. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice. 

It is urged that the cost of living is too high. The re- 
tail merchant is the man most available at whom a brick 
can be thrown. He is thereby made a vicarious sacrifice to 
appease the aroused populace. The most superficial investi- 
gation would convince anybody, much less a government 
official, that the retail merchant of the country has been 
getting no unjust profit from his transactions. Every year 
thousands of retailers are compelled to throw up their 
hands and quit. The retailer’s balance as it appears on the 
country banker’s book tells the story. He not only does 
business upon a reasonable margin of profit, but carries 
from season to season the farmer, whose: crops have failed, 
and the laborer out of employment. And yet it is urged that 
both farmer and laborer would be benefited by the elimina- 
tion of the retailer. 

My friends, as I have said, your only safety lies in a 
close, militant, aggressive organization. Your country 
banker will be back of you when he understands the situa- 
tion; your local newspaper must get back of you, as its 
existence depends on you; your local insurance agent will 
be back of you; every educational and religious element in 
your community will sustain you if you but make known the 
true condition. 

Plea for a Square Deal. 


All we ask is a square deal. If the Sherman Law applies 
to you, then the law should be amended. ‘The courts, do 
not seem to know exactly what the law means. It is time to 
pass a statute wherein terms are defined. 

The rule of reason was applied in the Standard Oil case, 
and this was done to meet the business exigencies of that 
great organization. If the courts will not apply the same 
rule when the little fellow is concerned, let all the little 
fellows get together and make a tremendously big fellow, 
and then he can apply the rule of reason himself. ‘The 
lumber dealers can not do this work alone. All retail as- 
sociations must get together in the national federation. 
There are a million of you when thus united. There are 
other millions directly and indirectly connected with this 
million. Be a true patriot, a real citizen. Lay aside party 
differences and do something for the retail merchant, and 
when you do you will have accomplished something fine and 
enduring for your country. 


Mr. Boyle ‘‘handed one’’ to mail order house busi- 
ness in Kansas, saying that it had been suspended for 
about three weeks during the recent cold weather ‘‘be- 
cause the whiskey froze.’’ 

J. A. Costello presented a resolution calling for an ex- 
tra assessment of $5 for each yard enrolled in the. as- 
Numerous one-yard and _ line- 


sociation’s membership. 


L. L. SEIBEL, F. M. HARTLEY, JAMES COSTELLO, 
Kansas City, Mo., 2nd Vice Pres. Baldwin, Kans., Director. Liberty, Mo., Director. 


Political Institutions Menaced. 


There is a growing dread on the part of the great ma- 
jority of our people that unless some check can be placed 
on the ever increasing concentration of the wealth of our 
country in the hands of great corporations and a few in- 
dividuals, there is grave menace to the very life of our 
political institutions. The very law the Government has 
invoked against the retailer was enacted as a weapon of 
restraint as against the greed of great wealth. Does it not 
seem like the very irony of fate that this law, which was 
originally designed as curb on the unfair aggressions of 
corporate activity, should be now leveled against the sole 
factor in our economic life that stands as a buffer between 
the great mass of the consumers and corporate concentra- 
tion? Eliminate the country merchant and the business of 
distributing the necessities of life, as a natural sequence, 
will of necessity center in the hands of a few great cor- 
porations. The Standard Oil will be as a pygmy as com- 
pared with such a trust. The only sclution of the dilemma 
will be state and national socialism. Now this word social- 
ism is not a term of fear and horror. But if we are to steer 
the ship of state to that harbor let us do so with our eyes 
open, otherwise we may crash against some hidden reef. 
It is easy to tear down, but hard, yes very hard, to build up. 
What is your remedy as against this impending danger? 
Organize! Organize! Organize! It is said angels often 
visit our fireside in disguise. It may be the litigation that 
now confronts.us is a blessing in disguise. It will prove 
such if it but has the effect of stimulating the retailer to 
arouse himself to the needs of the hour. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. In like manner militant and aggres- 
sive activity is the only force that will save the country 
merchant. e 

Reverse Side of the Sherman Act. 


The Sherman Law applies with much more applicability to 
labor unions than it does to any organized activity of the 
retail merchant. Union labor leaves a job ima body, and 
does it as a result of agreement. The laborer who would 
take the place of the striker is approached and urged not 
to work because the employer is unfair to labor. This is 
declared legal—and rightly so. Were I to follow a. trade 
I certainly would join the union. Tremendous results for 
the uplift of the entire race has been accomplished through 
the struggle and ceaseless activity of union labor. Mis- 
takes have been made I grant you, but we are all the chil- 
dren of men. The point I make is this: The laborer in 
order to protect himself and family is permitted to state 
the facts as they are. If, however, a number of merchants 
should get together and agree that they will not buy from a 
manufacturer whose methods are unfair, and which, if un- 
checked, spells ruin, this becomes an offense under the law. 
What is the answer? ‘The laborer is properly organized. 
The merchant is not. The laborer is in politics, the mer- 
chant is not. Awake, arouse yourselves, get busy. If you 


yard men responded, saying they would nonor an assess- 
ment in any reasonable amount. Mr. Costello’s motion 
was earried by an unanimous, rising vote. 


Retail Dealer’s Right to Exist. 


George Hodges in his introductory remarks injected 
some political matter by saying that he agreed with Mr. 
Long’s remarks supporting the candidacy for President 
of Governor Harmon, of Ohio. He believed, however, 
that the patient needed no medicine, but did need a 
master operation, and he would recommend ‘‘ Doctor Wil- 
son of Jersey.’’ His speech follows: 


The public commend the annual meetings of the medical 
societies. The object of their meetings is the exchange of 
professional ideas and the promotion of good fellowship. The 
mectings of the bar association are heralded with approval 
by the press. 'The implement dealers are accredited with 
being honest, progressive business men, good citizens and 
their association is free from criticism. Immediately fol- 
lowing the announcement of the retail lumbermen’s approach- 
ing convention a storm begins to brew that breaks forth into 
a thunder of criticism, The idea seems to prevail that this 
association is a clearing house through which local pools (if 
such a thing as a local pool exists) are settled. 

Your association is entitled to every public courtesy ex- 
tended to other business organizations and you should see 
tc it that a campaign be waged both as individuals and col- 
lectively against the unjust censure you receive. The public 
criticises an association when they are not conversant with 
its intents and purposes. Lumbermen are broad gauged, 
independent and have traveled on the theory that there is 
no necessity for explanation; your friends don’t want it and 
your enemies wouldn’t believe you anyway, so what's the 
use? And therein you make a mistake; the public is critical 
and is entitled to have their curbosity satisfied. 

The meetings, proceedings, minutes, books and work of 
this organization are of. public concern and I know full well 
you invite inspection of your proceedings. Invite publicity, 
encourage investigation and when the general public under- 
stands that your meetings are not prompted by a selfish 
motive, but redound to the general good, then they too will 
welcome our organization as they now commend other busi- 
ness associations, 


Counterirritant Needed. 

The lumbermen’s insurance companies composed of you 
gentlemen have fought the insurance trust and your efforts 
have marked a reduction of not less than 40 per cent of the 
old line rates. Your further efforts prevented a radical in- 
crease in freight rates which would have meant a greater 


. 


cost to the home builder. Your offices have been for public 
good and you must take the public into your confidence. To 
be plain, “Get down off your high horse” and begin a counter- 
irritant as it were, against a criticism prompted by defective 
public knowledge. We hear a great deal about the useless- 
ness of the middleman; perhaps some lines of trade could 
get along without him, but the lumberman is indispensable. 
_ To build an ordinary house requires sand, lime, cement 
for the foundation, yellow pine from the south, cypress fin- 
ishing material from Louisiana, siding from California, 
cedar shingles from Washington, porch flooring from the 
Vregon fir country, doors from one section of the country, 
windows from another, millwork from other factories. Alco 
brand of oak flooring (finest in the world) from Armourdale, 
Kxan.; plastering cement from Texas, brick, etc. An ordi- 
nary house does not use over two car loads of all these ma- 
terials combined. Without the retail lumberman a home 
builder would be absolutely helpless. These materials are 
segregated in his yards and he furnishes the requirements 
of the builder, makes his exchanges, suffers his stock to be 
culled, keeps his temper and pays his taxes cheerfully that 
goes to the upkeep of the country. 5 
Lumberman Is Public Spirited. 

You invariably find the lumberman’s name at or near the 
head of the list in matters of charity or public enterprises. 
He is generous to a fault and about the only honest criticism 
that can be made of him is—that he does not have one re- 
deeming fault. He furnishes his lumber free of cost for 
Sunday school picnics, Decoration day seats, graduation 
platforms, and charitably balances with patriotism the dam- 
aged Fourth of July lumber that is returned to him pecked 
full of holes with skyrocket sparks. 

The retail lumberman comes nearer making two grains of 
good fellowship and happiness grow where none grew be- 
fore than any other man in his community. He generally be- 
longs to church, subscribes liberally to the pastor’s Salary, 
drives an automobile or a good horse and is a good roads 
booster the whole year round. He fills a place in his commu- 
nity that is conspicuous by his absence when he gets a one- 
way ticket by the canoe route across the river Styx with 
Charon as the pilot. 3 

bh aged a Necessity. 

To supply your trade you must keep an adequate stock 
of all kinds of building material from which the home builder 
makes his selection. The builder would be absolutely help- 
less without the retailer and should he try te follow the ad- 
vice of the whoop-hurrah fellow he would have to buy a car 
of siding for his home when he needed perhaps 5,000 feet, a 
car of Saingles to get 25,000, a car of cement to get a few 
sacks, and so on through the entire list. So the retail lum- 
berman is a necessary evil, if you please, and he is here to 
stay. The exchange of ideas at these meetings is bene- 
ficial. ‘The discussion of the manufacturer who tries to 
work from the center both ways, who expects and demands 
the retailer’s business, but whose company under an as- 
sumed name slips in and sells a few windows or doors, a car 
of cement or a car of yellow pine direct to the consumer— 
the discussion of these fellows is perfectly legitimate and 
should be encouraged. 


Retailer’s Right to His Field. 

Why is it censurable for. the lumberman to strenuously 
object to the manufacturer sunplying the consumer? He 
keeps an adequate steck of lumber because the community 
demands it; he advertises his business, accommodates the 
public, and is entitled to the protection and should demand 
it of the manufacturer. <A _ clothing or shoe factory would 
not sell a suit or a pair of shoes in a retail way. The wagon, 
harvester, plow or stove manufacturers supply the merchant 
only. The wholesale grocery firm does not do a retail busi- 
ness, 

In fact, hardly a line of business men attempts to serve 
the consumers and at the same time do a general wholesale 
business. We hear no serious complaint when a wholesaler 
refuses to ship his goods to merchants in a town other than 
to his authorized agent. It’s the custom of successful whole- 
salers to pick out some one merchant in a city and furnish 
his orders, nor will they accept and ship an order for a 
customer into a town where he is not in business. This cus- 
tom is the ethics of trade and I believe it to be a good one. 
There is a co-ordinate relationship between manufacturer 
and retailer and if they will both “shinny on their own 
side’ there will be no breach of promise suits. 

Equal Rights in Business. 

We do not believe in price agreements, division of terri- 
tory or anything that would curb the ambition of a retail 
lumberman who is reaching out for more business. I believe 
in every man getting all the business he can without being 
hoggish, but always bearing in mind that his competitor has 
equal rights with his own and that generally there is enough 
business to go around. It’s a curious thing, though, that 
when lumbermen figure a bill and their prices are similar, 
the charge is made that there is some agreement. 

Lumber is a staple commodity and as a general thing 
there is but little fluctuation in the market. I venture the 
assertion, from experience in fact, that the per cent of profit 
in the retail lumber business is far less than in most any 
other line of trade. I speak particularly of the clothing, 
furnishings, boots and shoes, furniture and hardware, as 
we have been engaged in those lines to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

The reason that once a lumberman always a lumberman 
is, that while the margins are small the business is perfectly 
safe. No losses from bad accounts unless you are careless; 
a bunch of shingles or lath, sack of cement or a 2x4 never 
go out of fashion. If there is an agreement between lum- 
bermen as to prices, this association is not a party to it, 
knows nothing of it, and discourages arrangements of that 
sort, and if they do exist it is among the individual or local 
men to their own towns. 


Price Agreements Universal. 

But while we are on this subject of agreed prices, rail- 
roads charge the same freight rates, hacks charge the same 
fare, sugar is sold at the same price a pound everywhere, a 
dozen grocery stores sell food stuff at exactly the same 
prices; standard makes of implements and wagons retail 
the same; elevators pay the same prices for grain; doctors 
charge the same price a visit and the same mileage, 

Lawyers consult one another as to their respective fees 
and generally when a corporation is involved particularly in 
a damage.suit the judge on the bench allows the amount of 
attorney fees to be charged in the case. Mechanics through 
their respective unions receive the same wages, though there 
be a vast difference in their ability and skill. Banks charge 
the same rate of interest and by statutory enactment news- 
papers are allowed to charge certain special prices for all 
public work. This seems to be a day of agreed prices. Don’t 
understand me to say I defend them; they need no defense; 
they do it anyway. 


Why Should the Lumbermen Suffer? 

These things being true, should lumbermen sell at about 
the same prices in a retaii way, why should they be held up 
in the glaring light of publicity and be made the goats any 
more than other lines of trade? If the other counties of 
Kansas are like our home county, competition could not be 
more bitter; we welcome it and are glad of it. With the 
strong effort on the part of local dealers and the unusual 
efforts by Kansas City lumbermen on the other hand, we are 
never asleep; we are glad of it for activity makes men big- 
ger, broader and more generous commercially. 

The one thing that lumbermen are particularly lamé in 
is in the lack of advertising. Every country paper is deserv- 
ing of your support; newspapers are community builders, 
town boosters, and a town is dead indeed that does not have 
its weekly paper to chronicle affairs, 


Lumbermen Must Advertise. 
We carry generous advertisements in every paper where 
we have yards. The fact that we have no competition at 
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some of these towns does not deter us. We carry yearly 
advertisements. The editor needs it and his continual town 
boosting brings in new people who build homes. You will 
find where mail order houses are making inroads, the lum- 
bermau does not advertise. They build up their business by 
newspaper talk and you can and must do the same if you do 
not expect to be put out of commission. It has been possi- 
ble so to organize and conduct a campaign of advertising 
that the public thinks it has a grievance. It’s your duty to 
disillusionize it. 

A man picks up an advertisement that reads, “This fine 
door 90 cents.’ The picture on the door looks good. He 
asks his lumberman what's the price on a good door. The 
answer is from §2 to $2.50; the doors look alike to him, the 
picture portraits the glory of its offspring, and the man goes 
away fully believing the merchant is a robber. 


False Representations, 


The fact is the 90-cent door is a No. 3 painted, made out 
of three-quarter stock and can be bought at any lumber yard 
at that price. If the lumberman carries that poor grade of 
stock the customer neither has to wait for the door or pay 
freight. Further, the advertiser of the 90-cent goods could 
not sell the door at the lumberman prices, a 2-8x6-8—1% 
inches No. 1 for less than $2 and live, but the fact remains 
that the customer thinks he is being overcharged and the 
results are practically as bad. These false representations 
are carried along week after week and the public is unable 
te distinguish between legitimate efforts Td obtain a fair liv- 
ing profit and the so-called robbery. These advertisements 
I refer to have not been made in praise of their goods, for 
you will generally find in small type a correct description of 
the advertised wares, but more in the line of misrepresenting 
the home merchant, 


Meet Such Competition Squarely. 


You must meet this competition with their methods; in- 
crease your stock, buy by the carload, advertise your prices, 
keep a catalog open upon your desk, duplicate their prices 
and then donate the customer the freight. You will then 
make a profit greater than you are making on your general 
line of merchandise and will do your part to put yourself 
squarely in the light where you belong, as square, honest, 
clean men and merchants, men who will not take advantage 
ot their fellows, who sell their goods exactly as they are 
and who are content with reasonable profits. 

The campaign of education you must start will be worthy 
of your every effort. Take the trouble to look up the dis- 
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contented spirit, read the much cherished advertisement 


over with him, point out the real facts, and you will be sur- 
prised to see how quickly the news travels, for men hate 


deceit and will not countenance it if they know it. We have 
no trouble with the going away from home trade. Our cus- 


tomers know they can and do buy everything we handle, 
grade for grade, at even a less price than they can get it else- 
where. You can educate your community the same way, and 


it is worthy of the effort—worth much more than it costs. 
The Catalog Houses. 

Friday’s program will begin with E. J. Mannix’s ad- 
dress on the subject of ‘‘Catalog Houses—Separating 
the Sheep from the Wolves.’? Mr. Mannix enjoys the 

This pamphlet received such enthusiastic indorsement 
from several hundred business men that Mr. Mannix 
determined to continue publishing it in the form of a 
periodical magazine. He called it the ‘Commercial 
News.’’ Preaching home industry and loyalty to home 
merchants he continued to publish it with such success 
that it was soon the object of an injunction brought 
by Montgomery Ward & Co., who sought to restrain it 
from furthering an alleged boycott. The injunction 
was refused by a District Court, with the result that the 
‘*Commercial News’’ continued its work unimpeded and 
with greatly increased prestige. 

The rest of Mr. Mannix’s address will be a spirited 
plea to the Jumbermen to codperate among themselves and 
with retailers in other lines in a campaign to drive out 
the evils of mail-orderism. He urges that one of the first 
steps to be taken bl the various associations is to 
point out and morally boycott any disloyal jobber or 
manufacturer in their own line of industry, in other 
words, to separate the sheep from the wolves. 


The Social Side. 


The Commercial Club is giving a luncheon today to 
the directors of the association. Several visitors and 
representatives were present. 

Vicegerent Huey announces a concatenation to be held 
at the Eagles’ Club ‘‘ without Junior work,’’ to be fol- 
lowed by a theater party and subsequently a special 
vaudeville performance ‘‘on the roof.’’ 

The exhibits in Convention Hall are attracting much 
attention from visitors and from the aaily press. 





APPLICATION OF FORESTRY SCIENCE TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


[By Prof. Austin Gary at the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Convention, Minneapolis, Minn., January 23.] 


There has been enough that was dubious or overstrained 
in the expressions of the forestry movement of the last dozen 
years, so that lumbermen have been justified, probably, in 
the apprehension they have sometimes felt as to how their 
interests were going to be affected. At present the turbu- 
lence has largely subsided, matters are moving in a quieter 
way, and dispassionate reflection will show, I think, that 
owhers of timber have experienced two very distinct and 
important gains. Furst, along with other causes the cry of 
waning timber supplies has sharply raised the price of 
Stumpuge aud reconciled the people to paying a much larger 
price for lumber than they formerly did. Second, the 
thoughtful attention of people at large and of lumbermen 
in particular has been turned to standing and growing tim- 





ber, the raw material and fundamental resource of their 
industry. ; : 
Better Fire Protection. 
From this last fact several valuable results have been 


already experienced, of which better fire protection for tim- 
ber is the first and most important. Here the Pacitic 
Coast and the Inland Empire, by means of codperation 
among lumbermen and with the States and Forest Service, 
have led the various sections of the country, but the Lake 
States have recently joined in, and the East has strength- 
ened its systems of protection at the same time. A great 
and lasting gain, for timber owners and for the whole 
country, has resulted. 

A second gain arises from closer utilization of the ma- 
terial taken from ihe forest. The mills are sawing more 
economically than they did; the life of wood as employed 
for many purposes has been prolonged; new uses have 
been found tor what formerly went to waste. Those changes, 
it is true, have come about largely from normal economic 
causes, but the agitation of the time and the work of the 
national service have been powerful factors as well. 

Thirdly, lumbermen have begun to study their woods 
operations as they never did before, to pay them a share 


of the attention which has long gone to manufacturing 
and to selling, to systemize them somewhat after the 


fashion in which some other lines of production have long 
been handled by engineers. Here the South and the Pa- 
cific Coast are clearly leading. 

These changes have been made in accordance with true 
economic necessity, and no sooner than was actually de- 
manded by the conditions of the times. Further, the gain 
of individuals and community advantage are alike repre- 
sented in them. No backward step, therefore, can be taken. 
On the contrary, the work must go on further, must take 
other forms; and the questions that arise at the present 
time relate to the forms that it will take and the agencies 
that will shape and promote them. 


Care for the Common Interest. 


In consideration of these matters certain things may be 
taken for granted. Property owners and business men in 
the first place will study their own interest and be guided 
by that consideration in the main. That is necessary and 
ought clearly to be understood. If in any direction pri- 
vate activity can be proved to interfere with the permanent 
welfare of the community, then by purchase, by codperation, 
by some means certainly that does not mean confiscation 
of private property, the common interest is to be cared 
for. 

Second, the push of individual interest and energy exer- 
cised in the forms of invention, of adaptation, of organiz- 
ing ability, can be counted on to bridge many a gap and 
fill many a need. ‘These forces are at work today in every 
corner of the field, replacing wood with other materials, 
finding new uses to replace them, increasing the efficiency 
of labor, bringing mill machinery to still greater perfection, 
improving logging in ways that make it cheaper and more 
safe; and the average result of their activity is increased 
profit to the owner of material and greater wealth and 
comfort for the community at large. 

Then the discoveries of science, reasonably well endowed 
in this country, and embodied largely for the present pur- 
pose in the working force of the national Forest Service, can 
be counted on to bring, in time, to the business of the coun- 
try big economies and gains. 

The forces here named are powerful. 
and general ones. They are steady and impartial, work- 
ing for each of us whether he works or not. They will 
largely build our industry over in ways which cannot be 
foreseen. In regard to them all we need now to do is 
to rest in the belief that they are productive and whole- 


some. 
Forest Schools Do Good Work. 


What has seemed to be timely and likely to be fruitful 
on the present occasion is a discussion of forestry _educa- 
tion as related to Jumbering and the men who conduct it. 
The forest schools of the country have played a considerable 
part in the movement of the last dozen years. The Na- 
tional Forests are largely manned by their graduates: in 


They are normal 


some instances such men have led in progressive legislation, 
and their work has told largely in the movement toward 


better economy. Service of the schools to the lumber in- 
dustry, however, has been mainly rendered in indirect ways. 
On actual woods management and lumber manufacture 
school-trained men have hardly as yet got to bear. Foresters 
and lumbermen indeed have seemed to speak two dif- 
terent languages—the one of ideai conditions and of theories, 
the other of money making on the spot with forest condi- 
ticns left mainly to chance. The profession has not been 
free from condemnation of lumbermen as ruthless destroyers 
of natural wealth, while lumbermen have looked on for- 
esters as impractical, with no equipment or attainments 
which they could use. 

It is true that, looked at more in detail, the situation is 
not as bad as that; in fact a good many foresters in the 
aggregate have established a vital connection with the 
lumber industry. The graduates of Dr. Schenck’s school, 
for one thing, are now busily at work for lumber com- 
panies in all parts of the country. On the Pacific Coast 
several school-trained men are succeeding as timber esti- 
mators and forest engineers. A number of pulp and paper 
companies in Canada and elsewhere now employ foresters 
to look after their cutting. In New England a system of 
mapping topography and timber stand was devised which 
has proved of great service to land owners, a considerable 
number of foresters are now earning their living by 
that means, and the more careful and responsible timber 
valuation of the region is fast coming into their hands. 
Then here and there in all sections of the country a forest 
school graduate is now managing property or running 
lumber business of his own. These facts prove that the 
capacity and the disposition for practical utility is not 
absent from the profession, as indeed our knowledge of 
American manhood and the analogy of such industries as 
mining, which, in course of time, to their great advantage, 
have come to be managed by men of technical training, 
might have assured us all along. 


Contrast Between Forestry and Business. 


The truth seems to be that the small area of direct con- 
tact between.forestry and business thus far arose of neces- 
sity from the newness of the situation, from lack of thor- 
ough mutual understanding and from the form which the 
forestry movement of the last 15 or 20 years took. The 
time seems to have arrived now for extending the area of 
this contact, and foresters on their side are ready for it. 
We want to get into the game; we want to see the prin- 
ciples whose value we know no longer held up in the air 
to be admired, but embodied in the actual business of the 
country to the extent that may actually be done; and 
some of us to that end are ready to climb off our high 
horses and bring our work to the touchstone of actual ef- 
ficiency for its test. 

Can technical education be adapted to the needs of the 
lumber business and promote the general interest of the 
country in this field at the same time? Some of us think 
it can, and that in two directions. Schools that would 
take sturdy young fellows with a common school education 


and give them a couvle of years of thoroughly practical 


training, we feel ought to help the business to a better 
class of cruisers and foremen than it has today, men 
capable of lifting woods work onto a high plane of ef- 


ficiency. In the second place, we believe that able and 
progressive leaders in the business ought to be turned out 
by the right kind of university education. The second 
project may on the face of it look less promising than the 
first. It is more fundamental, however, and if carried out 
successfully it will in the end involve the other. 

It is not forgotten that the lumber industry of the past 
has been conducted, and successfully in the main, by men 
without technical education, frequently, indeed, of very little 
schooling at all; and men of any wisdom know that no 
training can supply the lack of native force and ability, 
such, for instance, as built up by the timber fortunes and 
ecnducted the big lumbering industries of the past. But 
on the other hand all reasonable men know that accumu- 
lated information may often be most quickly and cheaply 
acquired at the university, that valuable mental discipline 
may also be acquired there, that the years of young man- 
hood spent in such a place serve oftentimes as a most ef- 
fective preparation for a fruitful career. Then it should 
be recognized that the business of lumbering is more com- 
plicated than it was formerly. that the material it handles 
is much more valuable than it was, that conduct of the 
business turns on somewhat different qualifications than 
formerly for its success. 


More System and Forethought Needed. 


As a matter of fact, the business has been demanding 
men of more system and forethought than were formerly 
required, and men of collegiate training, because of executive 
ability and capacity to think, are being employed more and 
more every year. Now those of us who have thought the 
matter over see no reason why, in the course of their 
education, these men should not be supplied with a tech- 
nical training that will promote efficiency and grasp of 


their relations all round. Take steam engineering, for 
instance. Through the South and the far West logging is 
done by steam power in the main, and suflicient knowledge 
of that branch of engineering to make a man ready and 
safe would be of distinct advantage in the practice of his 
future business, The same is the case with surveying—an 
art of wide use in the administration of property and of 
distinct educational value as well. Coming closer home 
we may mention wood technology, a subject which if well 
and properly taught, beginning with the structure and chem- 
istry of wood and following these out through the uses 
of wood in the industries and arts will make a man ready to 
take advantage of his opportunities in that line. ‘Lastly there 
certainly are times and places when a reliable knowledge of 
tree growth and reproduction, the very heart and core of 
forestry science, will distinctly and richly pay. If this is 
true only occasionally today, it will be basis in time to come. 
The timber fortunes of the past were indeed made by hold- 
ing timber in a stationary condition until the time came 
for its profitable marketing, but with the disappearance of 
the virgin forests that will be no longer possible, and profit 
from forest land will of necessity depend in part at least 
on growth. 


Training of Fit Type of Men. 


Some of us feel very clear that the development of edu- 
eation that shall fit men for the most efficient and intelli- 
gent management of forest property and lumber operations 
is demanded by the economic conditions of the times, and 
our desire is that it shall be thorough serviceable and 
sound. Names are not essential, but whether called for- 
estry or lumbering certain conditions it is clear must be 
met. ‘The first of these is that the instruction must be on 
the level of the work to be done. ‘That involves in the 
first place a square acknowledgment of the economic neces- 
sity of lumbering in much the form which it manifests to- 
day, and secondly, the application of our teaching operations 
and conditions as they actually exist with the aim of pro- 
ducing men who will be really serviceable and efficient. 

The second condition is that a fit type of men shall be 
attracted to the training. Many such men come to you 
today, full of energy and ambition hankering for the hard- 
ship and strenuous activity of woods life. You recognize 
their fitness for service, but send them into the woods for 
their training, thinking they may be spoiled at the forest 
school. You may be right in your opinion of the schools 
today, and yet it may be possible to remedy the condition. 
On the other hand, many active and hardy young men come 
to college who would be strongly attracted to a career such 
as this if it could be opened to them and if they were 
reasonably sure the training led to it. To he successful 
in this line, therefore, forest schools should be rightly lo- 
cated, where the right stamp of young mcn are to be 
found, and where business connections are easy 10 obtain. 

Lastly, the training itself will have to be carefully planned 
and rigidly carried out. Educators, like other men, are am- 
bitious, sometimes assuming, and they are not incapable of 
following fashion. A promising idea once spread abroad 
is liable to be taken up by those who imperfectly compre- 
hend it and who are poorly equipped and situated for its 
successful pursuit. Against misdirection and waste liable 
to occur in the present circumstances lumbermen them- 
selves may be the best safeguard if they will take a num- 
ber of institutions under’their surveillance and make sure 
that the work is well done and adapted to the purpose. 


The Proper Forestry Course. 


This paper has been so general that it will be well be- 
fore closing to specify the things which it is conceived a 
forest school ought to teach in order to fit men for service 
in the lumber business. What is said refers to a four or 
five years’ university education. 

First—No course of study designed for this purpose 
should be so highly and strenuously technical as to drill out 
= men their natural spring, adaptability and execucive 
orce. 

Second—Snufficient mechanical and engineering work should 
be included so that a man is.ready to meet effectively the 
ordinary problems of that nature which arise. 

Third—From having part of their training in the field 
men should learn to know trees, logs and lumber by touch 
and sight, as well as from books. 

Fourth—The lumbering methods of the country, just now 
beginning to be the subject of organized comparative study, 
as soon as it can be done, should be put at every man’s 
command. 

Fifth—The technology of wood based on sufficient scien- 
tific knowledge and leading out into its applications in the 
arts and industries, is a subject likely to be fruitful of 
minor economies and profits. 

Sixth—Knowledge of the laws of tree growth and re- 
production and of the principles of forest management for 
best and greatest yield is fundamental to the plan and 
must be taught in an efficient, though it may be a compact, 
way. 
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THE JOBBER, THE RETAILER AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


[By Edward B. Moon, Executive Secretary of the American League of Associations, Washington, D. C.] 


The old saying “There is nothing new under the sun,” 
which has long since established its place as a universal 
truth, finds a happy application in a consideration of this 
question. Mind moves in cycles and this accounts perhaps 
tor the periodical recurring of many of the questions which 
have agitated the minds of people for centuries. There is a 
great deal of loose: talk in regard to the middle man who is 
charged with making exorbitant profits and having much to 
do with the increased cost of living. 

The cry is for the marketing of goods through fewer 
hands, getting them to the ultimate consumer by a shorter 
route and saving the profits of those who handle them along 
the present established paths of distribution. Perhaps in 
some departments of trade there is an opportunity to elimi- 
nate expense, and reduce the cost of goods to the ultimate 
consumer. Commission merchants in some lines seem to 
add unduly to the price of the articles in which they deal. 
The jobber and the retailer are not middlemen. The jobber 
is here because the retail merchant is here. ‘The retail mer- 
chant has ever been and is now a necessary factor in the 
field of distribution. His method of selling goods has been 
handed down through the ages. It has withstood the test of 
time and has survived the business revolutions of centuries 
only because it is the best system for supplying the wants 
of the people that human wisdom has so far devised. The 
retail merchant is a necessary factor in production and dis- 
tribution. The well known economist Professor Ely, of Wis- 
consin University, says: 

It has seemed to some, even among economists of an 
earlier time, that the farmer is more truly a producer 
than the manufacturer, and the manufacturer than the 
merchant; but careful thought discloses the fallacy of 
such a view. All industrial classes alike produce one 
or more of the four sorts of utility, and they do so by 
changing relations of things in time or space. The 
farmer changes the position of grains of corn by drop- 
ping them into the earth. Then he removes weeds and 
throws earth about the rising stalks. Thus man’s acts 
in changing the relations and position of things, aided 
by Nature’s materials and forces, result in more corn 
for human consumption. The manufacturer in the 
same way changes the position of pieces of matter, 
and, aided by natural forces within and without the 
object of production, he causes matter to assume a 
form which fits it, or better fits it, for human needs. 
So too, the merchant changes the places of things 
from where they are less useful to where they are 
more useful, or holds them in one place until a change 
of external circumstances gives them greater time 
utility. He is producing utilities as truly as is the 
farmer or the manufacturer. 

Adam Smith in his ‘‘Wealth of Nations” says the capital 
of the retailer replaces, together with its profits, that of the 
jobber of whom he purchases goods, and thereby enables him 
to continue his business. ‘The retailer himself is the only 
productive laborer whom it immediately employs. In his 
profits consists the whole value which its employment adds 
to the annual produce of the land and labor of society. 

In times of advancing prices the retail merchant has al- 
ways come in for more than his share of criticism. Many 
years ago the retail merchants of England were criticised 
in much the same way as the retail merchants of the United 
States are criticised today, and Adam Smith answered those 
charges then in these words: 

Besides possessing a little capital, the retail mer- 
chant must be able to read, write and account, and must 
be a tolerable judge, too, of perhaps 50 or 60 different 
sorts of goods, their prices, qualities, and the markets 
where they are to be had cheapest. He must have all 
the knowledge, in short, that is necessary for a great 
merchant, which nothing hinders him from becoming 
but the want of a sufficient capital. Thirty or 40 
pounds a year can not be considered as too great a 
recompense for the labor of a person so accomplished. 
Deduct this from the seemingly great profits of his 
capital, and little more will remain, perhaps, than the 
ordinary profits of stock. The greater part of the ap- 
parent profit is, in this case too, real wages. 

Perhaps many elements enter into the increased cost of 
living but there is much in the statement of President Hill 
of the Great Northern Railroad that it is not so much a 
question of the high cost of living as it is “the cost of high 
living.” 

. Per Capita Consumption. 

This statement of Mr. Hill’s is reinforced by the following 
table showing the increased per capita consumption of many 
of the necessaries of life: 


1900. 1909. 
ROQW COULTON. <2 0 cnecevsccscscaeeod IDB, 29.53 lbs, 
MOON cece os ae 50560 aie Shis-tiee 4.74 bu. 6.22 bu. 
Ser ee rere re 24.44 bu. 29.71 bu. 
PSUPOT. 5 556.6 0:0 0 00:0:04.0.06.63.0.6:09 65.20 lbs. 82.24 lbs, 
Coffee...... Aor or 9.81 lbs. 11.74 lbs. 
TO ES A arpa 1.09 Ibs. 1.29 lbs. 
Distilled: Spirits... 0c0:0 5006 1.27 pf. gal 1.387 pf.. gal. 
RNG TICUOED, 0 60s vee eeees 16.01 gal. 19.79 gal. 
Wines. .... Se ye ere ee .40 gal .70 gal. 
RAW WOOL. ccc se scence s ces 5.72 Ibs. 6.67 lbs. 


Ricardo, the eminent French political economist, says: “It 
is the cost of production which must ultimately regulate the 
price of commodities, and not, as has been often said, the 
proportion between the supply and demand; the proportion 
between supply and demand may, indeed, for a time, affect 
the market value of a commodity, until it is supplanted in 
greater or less abundance, according as the demand may 
have increased or diminished; but this effect will be only 
of temporary duration.” 

A glance at the figures showing the increase in wages, in 
general expense, and in the cost of materials for manufac- 
turing goods in 1900 and 1905 will make clear what an im- 
portant factor the increased cost of production has been in 
increasing the cost of goods to the consumer—in present 
high prices. 


190) 190, 


0. . 5. 
DV AMOR Gk tempi sesiss swsieis se $2,009,735,799 $2,611,540,532 
General expense....<:.......6 905,600,225 1,455,019,473 
Cost Of MAterials. ....6.sic00s 6,577,614,074 8,503,949, 756 


It must be clear to any student of the subject that the 
increased cost of production on farm and in factory and 
not the method of distribution is one of the important fac- 
tors in the increased cost of living. ‘The retail merchant 
is an essential—a necessary factor in production and distri- 
bution—and yet he could not serve to the best advantage 
ee and conduct his business at a profit without the 
gobber. 

Success in Retailing. 


Success in retailing depends upon the ability of the mer- 
chants to keep the dollars working all of the time, to give 
the dollar its highest working power, in giving every dollar 
in the capital stock its highest efficiency. When a merchant 
buys twelve dozen of an item, (a usual mininviwm factory 
quantity) he has invested in the twelve dozen several round 
hard dollars, he has lost the use of several of these dollars 
which might be put into other goods. In other words, 
several of these dollars are resting on the shelf and bring- 
ing him nothing. They swell investments but they do not 
swell the sales. 

On the other hand he could invest the same number of 
dollars in perhaps six different items, five of which would 
sell on a par with the one which he has purchased. He has 
then six items yielding him a net profit rather than one; 
and when he sells the twelve dozen he has turned his stock 
six times instead of once. This is why the jobber plays an 
essential and important part in the field of distribution. It 
is the jobbers’ place to carry the surplus stock, to take the 
risk, to make possible for the retailer the highest number 
of turns for his stock. 


It is the retailer’s business to buy his goods in small 
quantities and often, and to look to the jobber’s stocked 
warehouses for his frequent needs, and he must do so if he 
is enabled to sell his goods to his customers at the right 
price, for his profit depends not on a single sale but on the 
frequent turning of stock, and it is in this way with the aid 
of the jobber that he is enabled to serve his customers to the 
best advantage and to make suflicient net profit to stay in 
the business. 

Adam Smith recognized the necessity of the jobber in these 
words: “The capital of the jobber replaces, together witb 
their profits, the capitals of the farmers and manufacturers 
of whom he purchases the rude and manufactured, produce 
which he deals in, and thereby enables them to continue their 
respective trades. It is by this service that he contributes 
indirectly to support the productive labor of society, and to 
increase the value of its annual produce.” 

The Retailer and the Jobber. 


The retailer and the jobber are essential factors in the 
field of distribution and this old and recognized method of 
distribution through the retailer and the jobber is serving 
well the people of the United States; it is supplying their 
wants on a very close and fair basis of profit. ‘The present 
method of distribution is in no wise a factor in the high 
cost of living, but on the other hand the increased cost of 
living has been brought about largely by the increased cost 
of production on farm, and in factory, by a higher standard 
of living, and more than all the other forces combined by the 
increased production of gold. 

During the last 20 years the supply of gold has been in- 
creasing very rapidly. The increase has been much greater 
than the increase of the volume of commodities which are 
bought and sold in the markets. This means that gold in its 
relation to the things we buy has become more plentiful; 
that an ounce of gold will not exchange for so much as 
formerly. It means that we cannot buy as much with an 
ounce of gold ($20.67) as formerly. The annual output of 
the earth’s gold mines is now more than half a billion dol- 
lars, which is more than four times what it was a few years 
ago. 

A World-Wide 60 Per Cent Rise in Prices. 

The general level of prices is about 60 per cent higher 
than it was in 1896. It has risen in Europe and in the 
United States in about the same ratio. As compared with 
1896, we are now using a sixty-two and one-half (.624%4) 
cent dollar. The following tables from a leaflet issued by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute are in point: 
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Provisions 







eeewest canes 1.3619 2.3577 73 1.4735 %8 + 
SOUUAUE wis ccb ieeed- eb aeele.-s 1210 -1695 40 -1059 —12% 
Hides and leather..... .8250 1.2850 55 8031 —3 % 
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General Condemnation. 


The general condemnation of the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer as being the cause of the high cost of living is irra- 
tional and baseless. They were in business twenty-five years 
ago just as vigorously as now and prices steadily fell for 
years. The retailer and wholesaler are selling goods today 
closer than they were ten years ago;‘there is absolutely no 
evidence that their present profit is now larger than it was 
in 1896. On the contrary many retailers are in serious dis- 
tress because their trade in many articles is declining and 
customers are criticising their high prices. 

That the rise of prices can not be due to the retailers 
and wholesalers—to the present method of distribution—must 
be evident to any man when he considers that the rise of 
prices is a world wide phenomenon. 

‘The people of Canada, of England and of all other coun- 
tries where gold is used as money are suffering as we do 
in the United States from the increase in cost of living, and 
the great majority of the people in those countries like the 
majority of the American people are blaming the local trades- 
men and local conditions rather than the real cause—the 
unprecedented increase in the supply of gold. 





EMPIRE STATE LUMBER & SASH & DOOR SALESMEN. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The Empire State Associ 
ation of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen held 
a brief business session of an executive nature Wednesday 
afternoon. President Jacob H. Rumbold, of North Tona- 
wanda, called the meeting to order at 3 o’clock and out- 
lined the work of the organization since its inception 
March 10,1911. It started out with a membership of 27; 
today it has 105 active members. He said: ‘‘There is a 
place for us and our organization in promoting a better 
feeling between the salesmen and the retailer. By meet- 
ing once a year with their customers they come in closer 
touch with the other side of their natures. All salesmen 
who travel in New York State who handle lumber and 
millwork are welcomed. ’’ 

Many subjects of interest to the association came up 
for discussion. It was suggested that the by-laws be 
changed to allow for the election of a director who might 
die, resign or leave the state. 

In appreciation of the support rendered by the lumber 
trade journals in the past a motion was passed that mem- 
bers of the lumber press should be made honorary mem- 
bers of the association. Meeting adjourned until 10:30 
a. m., Thursday. : 


SMOKER AND LUNCHEON. 


Wednesday evening at 8:30 o’clock the Empire State 
Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men was host to the members of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York at a 
smoker and luncheon held in the banquet hall of the 
Lafayette Hotel. The occasion was highly successful and 
pleasing. The lunch was good, the cigars were excellent, 
and the water was fine. 





JACOB H. RUMBOLD, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.; 
President of the Association. 


The committee having the affair in charge consisted 
of A. J. Brady, jr., North Tonawanda, chairman; F, M. 
Hendricks, Buffalo; W. H. Trotter, Buffalo; W. E. Kuhn, 
Buffalo; R. E. Fairchild, Buffalo, and J. H. Rumbold, 
North Tonawanda. Besides addresses several artists from 
the local vaudeville house aided in rounding out the even- 
ing’s fun. 

A. J. Bradley, jr., was toastmaster, and showed that 
he could do other things as well as selling lumber- 


Recollections in Rhyme. 
President Rumbold extended a hearty welcome and then 
begged the crowd’s considerate attention while he pulled 


some ‘‘stuff’’ on them. The stuff follows and speaks 
for itself: 


In the month of May, the year 1910, 

There met, I believe, 20 or more men 

Who had in mind a salesmen’s association to form, 
Believing it surely could do no harm 

To retailer or wholesaler of the various kinds 

Of lumber, shingles, sash, doors and blinds. 

But believed in time trade conditions could better 

By agreeing to do things, then live up to the letter. 

They then and there decided complete to make 

The workings of the association by electing this slate. 
Those present did ask me to give my consent 

To be honored by being its first prealéent. 

One executive they said was not quite enough, 

So they selected for vice good natured Jim Huff. 

The secretary they said must be quick and winsome— 
Tellers reported a majority for happy Charlie Johnson. 
For treasurer ‘twas decided he must be true and noble, 

And the ballots all read for genial John Soble. 

For director, at least one you could not fix— 

The majority rolled up for our old friend Frank Hendricks. 
The second they decided must be strong, sound as a tooth ; 
This proved a great cinch for the jolly Arnold Booth. 
Another they said must be witty always ready— 

He refused to be counted out; ’twas the smiling Andy Brady. 
There now remained to select but one, 

And he our southern friend Edward Herndon. 

Then the cry the trust, Wickersham for us the jail. 

To keep us out we selected Attorney Strang to go our bail. 


President Fletcher responded for the retailers and then 


the fun began. Ragtime medley was a feature and con- 
tinued at high pressure until taps was called. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 
The officers elected at the Thursday sessions were: 


President—Jacob H. Rumbold, North Tonawanda, 

Vice President—James B. Huff, Rochester. 

Secretary—Charles Johnson, Rochester. 

Treasurer—John Sable, Rochester. 

Directors—A. J. Brady, jr., North Tonawanda; Arnold 
Booth, Albany, both re-elected. For one year, J. P. Cunning- 
ham, Rochester; two years, E. J. Coshway, North Tona- 
wanda; H. E. Burt, Utica; Joseph B. Fairlamb, Syracuse; 
three years, Robert H. Burnham, Hornell. 

Changes were made in the constitution enlarging the 
directorate from 4 to 7, one director to be elected for 
three years, three for two years, and three for one year. 
Another change in the constitution empowers the organ- 
ization’s officers to fill vacancies caused by death or other- 
wise. 

Following this legislation the convention adjourned. 





OSAGE ORANGE WAGON STOCK FOR SALE. 
A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in position 
to supply wagon manufacturers with Bois d’are (osage 
orange) stock, for use in making fellees and other wagon 


material. Name will be supplied interested purchasers 
on request. 
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NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Activities of the Year Reviewed in Comprehensive Reports—Plans for Enlargement and Wider Scope of Business 
—Discussions of Subjects Vitally Interesting to the Membership—Minor Transactions. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—At its annual conven- 
tion in the West Hotel the Northwestern Cedarmen’s 
Association took action looking to the enlargement of 
that organization and materially widened the scope of 
business handled by the association. A department for 
handling ties and pulpwood was added to its already 
extensive interests and a special membership committee 
was formed to take charge of the extension work about 
to be inaugurated. 

Representatives of more than half the companies com- 
prising the present membership convened shortly after 
10 a. m. and important business sessions kept the asso- 
ciation engaged until nearly 5:30 in the afternoon with 

2-hour intermission for lunch. Those present were: 












Attendance. 

H: M Cloquet, Minn., Cloquet Tie and Post Co.; 
Milt on H s:ler, Minneapolis, Coolidge-Schussler Co.; W. 
S. Patch Worth, Menominee, Mich., Crawford Cedar 
oy .dley, Duluth, Minn., Duluth Log Co.; M. K. 
Bissell, inaba, Mich., Erickson & Bissell; M. Sperry, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich., MacGills-Gibbs Co. ee F 
C. Moss, Minneapolis, 


McCulloch & Moss L umber Co.; Jose ph 
Minn., Meloney a Naugia 

go, lll., Naugle Pole & Tie Co.; H. W. Reade and A; D. 
Me Intyr Pr 


_ -loney, Spooner, 





» Escanaba, Mich., Ne ation al Pole Co.; T. 
tridge, Min neapolis, T. M. Partridge Lumber Co.; 
jr., and L. L. Hill, Minneapolis, ze & Hill Co.; E. L. 
and IL. . Minneapolis, doa -ragy pa arg Coe.: Ee 
Knolk, Mic Winconsin Land & Lumber Co., 





and W. B. Thomas, Manist iqu » Mich., W hit 


President’s Address. 

President T. M. Partridge, of Minneapolis, was in the 
chair and in his address at the opening of the conven- 
tion summed up the work of the last year. He said in 
part: 

The administration just 
herculean stunts. We have 
of our way, looking for 
straw that showed 
either collectively or 
have some 
will be 


Marble Lime Co. 


closing has not performed any 
moved along in the even tenor 
opportunities and grasping at any 
promise of benefits to the association 
individually, and at this meeting we 
very important and interesting propositions that 
presented later. 
Fire Insurance. 

The matter of fire insurance, which is of the utmost 
importance to us all, was considered by both the legisiative 
and insurance committees, the legislative committee with a 
view to inserting a statutory clause in policies providing a 
minimum of 60 days’ notice before a policy could be can- 
celed at the volition of the underwriter. In this we 
failed, and as a matter of fact, most of us in Minnesota 
were glad to get insurance at all. The heavy losses of 1910 
and the unprolitable experiences of tne underwriters during 
that year, made them a little “gun shy” of risks of our 
nuture. in this they were not warranted as the experience 
of many years previous to the dry season of 1910 and 
also the experience of the past season will amply bear wit- 
ness. Differing from the cedarmen, the insurance com 
panies want to show a good profit every year. 


Prevention of Forest Fires. 


In the matter of prevention of forest fires, on which sub- 
ject there was every promise ot drastic action by our legis- 
lature last winter, we, With the assistance of the lumber- 
men, headed ott the most objectionable features and took the 
best bill we could get which in effect is as tollows: 

Where and sell in the judgment of the State forester 
there is or may be danger of starting and spreading of 
fires trom silashings, the State iorester will notify the 
parties cutting the timber, ordering them to dispose of 
slashings as he may direct. Where conaitions do not per- 
mit burning over the entire area, the State forester may 
require a safe fire line to be estavlished around such area, 
the character and width of same to be satisfactory to him. 
Any person failing to comply with the instructions of the 
State forester shall be deemed guiity of a misdemeanor 
and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $50 and not more than $1UU for each violation or 
failure to comply. 

When slashings are left unburned contrary to instruc- 
tions, the State forester May go on the premises with a 
suflicient force of men and burn them and the expense will 
be a lien upon the land on which slashings are situated, 
and collectible the same as taxes and shall be a prima facie 
valid claim that may be collected from the corporation, 
tirm or individual cutting the timber. 


Workingmen’s Compensation Act. 


The workingmen’s compensation act, the most threaten- 
ing piece of legislation which ever confronted the employer 
of labor, died a natural death, the legislature having ad- 





journed by limitation before action had been taken. ~ This 
matter, however, must not be lost sight of, as it will come 
to life again at the next meeting of our legislature. 

Tne employer's liability act, however, was amended, 
changing the minimum liability of the employer for a death 
from $5,0UU0 to $7,500. This in turn atfects our lia- 
bility rates and in case your policies have not been amended, 
it behooves you to give the matter attention at once, as all 


old policies in this” ‘state call for a maximum of $5,000 for 
one single death and $10,000 for two deaths. The casualty 
companies have not been very energetic in notifying policy 
holders of this new condition as it invariably reopens the 
much mooted question of rates. 


Flat Car Equipment. 


I believe this association should again take up the 
ter of allowance for stakes and supports in the 
of flatcars which is made by the railroads, 
of poles. As you all know, we now are 
allowance of 500 pounds per car. The demands of the car- 
riers, however, are getting more and more rigid and as the 
matter now stands, any railroad can refuse to accept from 
a shipper or any connecting line can refuse to accept from 
a connecting line any individual flatcar load of poles that 
is not provided with six 6-inch hardwood stakes on each 
side of car, making a total of 12 stakes, and each set of 
stakes wired both in the middle and top of car with ten 
strands of one-eighth inch wire or about 1,100 feet of wire 
for each car. This means about sixty pounds of wire, so 
that the cost of material at low estimate is $2 per 
car, saying nothing of labor and the weight of stakes—not 


far from 1,200 pounds. 


mat- 
equipment 
to the shippers 
entitled to an 





Substitution of Tonnage. 

Announcement has been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that a hearing will begin on January 29 on 
the question of substitution of tonnage in transit. Those 
of us who enjoy concentrating and milling in transit privi- 
leges must look out for this. It is alleged that following 
the granting of this concession to milling interests, other 
industries obtained the privilege and various abuses, it is 
charged, have appeared. I do not know who the com- 
plainant is, or who the action is aimed at. It is certain, 








however, that the cedarmen are innocent and we must not 
allow ourselves to suffer for the guilty without being heard. 
This, no doubt, will have strong bearing on some concentrat- 
ing arrangements. 


Welfare of the Association. 

More closely pertaining to the association itself, allow me 
to say that it can be made of vastly more benefit to us. 
I believe the best means to accomplish this is to enlarge its 
scope. We must have a larger membership. Our reports 
are very interesting and very instructive, but they can be 
made more so if we are able to include the largest pos- 
sible percentage of the total production. It has also heen 
suggested that we include a tie and pulpwood department. 
So far as ties are concerned, I can see no difficult prob- 
lem to oppose our handling them as we do poles and, no 
doubt, with very beneficial results. As matters now stand 
the railroads collect their owr data, make their own prices 
and conditions, without respect to the producer or jobber. 
There is room for improvement here and I sincerely hope 
the association will see fit to adopt this proposition. 

Pulpwood, I believe, presents more serious obstacles to 
prevent the realization of any tangible results. However, 
they are not entirely insurmountable and I trust you can 
conceive a plan for its adoption. 

It is a gratifying and favorable business omen for 1912 
that confidence is the keynote of all expressed opinion of 
our big factors in “big business,’ heavy financial interests 
and real captains of industry. The gloom and uncertainty 
of a few months ago is gradually being dispelled. The 
worst is over and we are on the up-grade to a period of 
improved business conditions. Let us all unite in putting 
our shoulder to the wheel, boost this improved business 
idea and join in a silent prayer that in its distribution the 
cedarmen may not be entirely overlooked. 


Secretary’s Address. 
The address of Secretary H. H. McKinney gave a re- 
port of the business transacted through the association ’s 
office for the year 1911. 


We find the 
practically the 
1, 3Sat. nur 








association starting the year 1912 with 
same amount of stock on hand as January 
report of shipments for the first six months 





T. M. PARTRIDGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
Retiring President Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. 


of the year seemed to indicate that January 1, 1912, would 
show very much smaller stocks on hand than January 1, 
1911. We considered our estimate of production for the 
Seasons 1910 and 1911 at least 25 per cent high, but it is 
evident from the amount of stock shipped to the ultimate 
consumer during the year, as shown by our monthly. ship- 
ping reports and the amount of stock reported on hand 
January 1, 1912, that the estimate was about right. 

We find that while we shipped 1,659,920 poles from 16- 
foot up, we still have on hand 1,271,881 pieces. Had the 
consumption for 1911 come up to our estimate we would 
probably not have had over 700,000 poles on hand. Our 
figures show that there are 118,435 less poles from 16-foot 
up on hand than on January 1, 1911, and only about 44,- 
000 less from 20-foot up, which is very much less than 
our estimate, and shows that while the consumption was 
less than our estimate, the production was more, or at least 
up to the estimate. 

Past Shipments. 

Last year showed a large movement in 7-foot posts, espe- 
cially 4-inch and 5-inch, and it was predicted that stocks 
of these sizes would be at a low point at the beginning 
of 1912. Our reports show about forty thousand less 3”-7s, 


but more of 4-inch and 5-inch 7s than were on hand a 
year ago. During the year, including split posts, asso- 


ciation members shipped almost ten million 
Of this number about 2,750,000 were 3-inch, almost three 
million 4-inch and 2,170,000 5-inch, or almost eight million 
of these three sizes. Four and five inch 8s, 10s, 12s, and 
14s, were in good demand, and as a whole, in the post trade 
1911 can be classed as a 4- and 5-inch year. 

During 1911 the secretary issued a revised edition of the 
“Reference Book,” also a new edition of the “Freight Rate 
Book,’ based on Rexton, Mich., covering most of the points 
in ten states covered by the Western Trunk Line Association, 
or where there was a joint through rate made from Rexton. 
The new book covers all points named in the 1909 edition 
and over 2,200 additional points. So far there have been 
changes in rate but to four places. 


7-foot posts. 


Inspection. 

There was very little demand for inspection during the 
year, but seven requests being made. Those in this im- 
mediate neighborhood were made by the secretary, and the 
more distant ones by inspectors furnished through the sec- 
retary’s office. With one exception post shipments were 
the ones that demanded attention. 


Register of Commission Men. 

The secretary opened up a register of commission men in 
order to find out when they were selling for more than one 
party and informed the members of the fact where two 
of them were making prices to the same man. It was 
understood that the members should decide which one should 
quote him. We have no record as to how this question 
was settled between the members. 


There seems to be some difference of opinion between 
the members as to what prices should be quoted in making 
quotations for a market report. The resolution passed at a 
special meeting April 21, 1905, states that members shall 
quote their lowest prices. Does this mean to pick out the 
lowest price you have made on each item, or your average 
price? 

Monthly Reports of Shipments. 

There has been issued from this office during the year a 
monthly report of shipments out of stock to the ultimate 
consumer, which has been of great value, in keeping you 
posted in the general movement of stocks and giving us a 
complete record of the shipments for the year. We had a 
record of shipments in 1910 for only five months which 
could be used for comparison. ‘This report showed an _ in- 
crease of about 185 per cent in shipments in favor of 1911. 
There have also been issued during the year market reports, 
a report of stocks on hand July 1, 1911, as compared with 
July 1, 1910, and an estimate of the consumption of cedar 
poles for 1911 in the United States. The business affairs 
of the Bemidji Weighing Association, composed largely of our 
members, rahi maintain a weighmaster at Bemidji to look 
after the ale weights of cars shipped by members, have 
been hacdhod through this office. About 3,000 cars were 
weighed during the year at a cost of about 85 cents per 
car. 

Deaths During the Year. 

Death entered the ranks of our members during the past 
year and on December 9 removed from our midst, our 
esteemed vice president, Ernest C. Norton, of Escanaba, 
Mich., whose death caused profound sorrow to the mem- 
bers of the association. Immediate action was taken by 
the board of directors, in passing fitting resolutions and 
sending a floral remembrance in the name of the associa- 
tion. A copy of the resolution signed by the- officers and 
directors was sent to Mrs. Norton and a copy made a part 
of the records of the association. 

On account of retiring from the cedar trade, three mem- 
bers withdrew during 1911, the Hall L. Brooks Co., the 
Ford River Lumber Co. and the Minneapolis Cedar & Lum- 
ber Co. One new member was admitted, the St. Croix Pine 
& Cedar Co. of Blackduck, Minn. ‘The association now con- 
sists of twenty-cight members. 

With the appointment of a special tie and pulpwood 
committee, composed of five members the morning ses- 
sion of the association was brought to a close. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the afternoon session reports of 
standing committees were heard. L. L. Hill, of the Page 
& Hill Co., Minneapolis, delivered the report of the 
committee on insurance legislation. He told of the com- 
mittee ’s efforts to get a clause into the legislation affect- 
ing insurance providing for sixty days’ notice before the 
discontinuance of a policy. This amendment, Mr. Hill 
informed the association, had been introduced so late 
in the legislative year that it died a natural death when 
the legislature was forced to adjourn before it could be 
reached. 

President Partridge supplemented the report of the 
legislative committee by the statement that he had made 
an effort to have the 60-day notice clause included in a 
piece of legislation regulating the clear space act. He 
told of its death at the hands of the underwriters after 
both matters had been considered by that board. 

For the railroad committee H. I. Partridge reported 
the regular business of the committee disposed of. EF. 
L. Clark, ot the Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis, 
brought up the matter of loading 40-foot poles on 40- 
foot cars. It was learned that several members had had 
some difficulty with the railroad companies on this ques- 
tion and Mr. Clark as well as other members of the asso- 
ciation were glad to learn that the railroad companies 
could be compelled to furnish two cars at the rate of one 
if they could not provide cars long enough to accommo- 
date the 40-foot poles. 


Reciprocal Demurrage. 

The matter of reciprocal demurrage was also brought 
up in connection with the report of the railroad com- 
mittee and valuable information was given to the mem- 
bers relative to the credit accruing to the shipper in case 
a car was loaded inside the time allowed by the railroad. 
Several members declared that they had found very valu- 
able the provision that this credit thus accruing could be 
applied to offset demurrage at the same station on the 
same class of cars. 

The post and shingle committee, according to the re- 
port of M. K. Bissell, asked that the association list the 
4- and 5-inch posts carefully with the idea of getting 
more definite information on the number of these in 
stock than was had in the last year. 

Through a resolution introduced by L. A. Furlong the 
association arranged to give competing members the 
privilege of replenishing short stock by communicating 
through the secretary with members who are long on that 
particular stock. The purpose of the resolution was 
stated to be the relief of members who are overstocked 
on one particular class of stock and who might otherwise 
have to sacrifice their long stock for which they have no 
demand while another member was unable to fill a de- 
mand for the same stock of which he, himself, happened 
to be short. 

T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth Log Co., reported for the 
pole committee and recommended that the price lists 
furnished the secretary by each member for cedar poles 
be compiled from the average price received in order 
that these reports might be of greater value to the asso- 
ciation. 

Official Inspection. 

The committee on official inspection, through H. W. 
Reade of the National Pole Co., Escanaba, recommended 
that a maximum discrepancy in the length of poles be 
established. According to the committee it had been the 


custom of members of the association to overlook a dis- 
crepancy of three inches in poles 25 feet long and longer. 
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For the protection of the members a resolution suggested 
by A. D. McIntyre, of the National Pole Co., was intro- 
duced allowing the poles to fall one inch short of specified 


» measurements for every ten feet of their supposed length. 


It was decided that poles might be six inches too long 
without being thrown out by inspection. 


Insurance. 


E. L. Clark, chairman of the insurance committee, in- 
troduced to the association Robert H. Ross, of Chicago, 
who put before the organization a proposition whereby 
the association might insure its own members. Mr. Ross’ 
proposition was discussed thoroughly by all the members 
and it was finally decided by the organization to take up 
in a body the further investigation of the proposal. A 
board of investigation is to be formed which will report 
to the association later and if a favorable decision is 
reached the organization will endeavor at the first fea- 
sible opportunity to assume a portion of its own insur- 
ance risk. 

Chairman Schussler of the special committee on ties 
and pulpwood reported the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that a new department be added to include deal- 
ers in ties and pulpwood. He urged that new members 
would be attracted by the move and suggested a member- 


ship committee for the purpose of inviting new firms to 
become members of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

By unanimous action of those present the constitution 
was amended to provide for this addition and the by- 
laws were amended to provide for a committee on ties 
and a committee on pulpwood. 

The special membership committee was designated to 
consist of three members, preferably one in each state 
in which the association operates. It will work in con- 
junction with the board of directors. 

The Cedarmen’s banquet which closed the first 
day of the convention was a success from start to 
finish. Good-fellowship prevailed throughout and the 
members forgot business troubles in the enjoyment 
of the caterer’s best. One of the West Hotel’s finest 
banquet rooms was the scene of the festivities. 

About 11 o’clock of the second day the merry- 
makers of the night before returned to serious things 
and proceeded with the election of officers for the 
coming year. A president, a vice president, treasurer 
and two directors were elected in short order and 
with remarkable unanimity. A tribute was paid by 
the association to T. P. Bradley, of Duluth, when he 
was elected by acclamation without other nomina- 


tions for the place. H. P. Partridge, in his nominat- 
ing speech characterized Mr. Bradley as the ‘‘Little 
Giant of the North.’’ Mr. Bradley is general man- 
ager of the Duluth Log Co. He responded eloquently 
to the tribute. 

W. C. Moss was elected to the arduous duties of 
vice president by the same brief method. W. B. 
Thomas, the treasurer of the association was reélected 
for the coming year on the nomination of Mr. Bradley 
who closed his nominating speech by moving that the 
nominations be closed and the sec retary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the association for 
Mr. Thomas. It was the unanimous action of the 
assoeiation. 

Two of the members of the board of directors closed 
their terms of office. They were E. L. Clark and L. A. 
Page. M. K. Bissell was elected to succeed Mr. Clark, 
while Mr. Page was elected to succeed himself. 

The new president assumed the chair at the close 
of the election of officers and called for further busi- 
ness. At this juncture E. L. Clark moved a resolution 
of thanks to the hotel and it was unanimously ordered 
that Secretary McKinney comply with the motion. 
At the close of this session the directors of the asso- 
ciation met on call of the president. 





ANNUAL OF NEW YORK RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 25.—In point of numbers and in 
enthusiasm shown the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York held at Buffalo January 24 and 25 was fully 
up to the standard set at former meetings. 

Wednesday morning was utilized by the members in 
getting acquainted. Retailers, wholesalers and salesmen 
thronged the rotunda of the Lafayette Hotel renewing 
old and making new acquaintances. The board of direc- 
tors held an executive conference at 11 o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

President E. A. Fletcher, of Rochester, called the busi- 
ness sessions to order at 2:45 o’clock in the new dining 
room of the hotel. In the absence of Buffalo’s mayor 
the members were welcomed by John Sayles, secretary to 
Mayor Furmann. He said he was only a substitute but 
he was proud to be the representative of such a self-made 
man. He was glad also to extend the hand of welcome 
to the visitors, because he liked men. He was under the 
impression that if those who were present would keep 
their eyes and ears open they would benefit by the gen- 
eral deliberations. He was a ‘‘booster’’ for Buffalo and 
tendered the members the freedom of the city and told 
.them to go as far as they liked. 

The Chair responded briefly but appropriately. Re- 
garding association work he said he was proud to be the 
president of an association which stood as high as did 
this. The financial standing of the organization was of 
such nature that it could undertake and carry through to 
consummation any matter necessary. It had a balance 
on hand of over $2,200 and had a membership of 375. 

President Fletcher said he had no suggestions to make 
to his successors, for he felt that they would be compe- 
tent to meet anything which may come up for action. 
He paid tribute to the personnel of the Empire State 
Association of Wholesale Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen and believed they were the friends of all pres- 
ent. He closed his remarks by thanking his associates 
for their support. 

Secretary’s Report. 

On concluding his remarks the president called upon 
Secretary Everts to read his report, which follows: 

My report this year will be short, stating as briefly as pos- 
sible what the association has done in the last twelve 
— which is the end of my second year with the asso- 

At our convention a year ago I reported that we had 347 
members. 





Members on. books January 1, TOUL...6.05 cccccecces ees 347 
New members received during the year 1911........ 55 
aera gl weg orncor cpiia a ce wis arn eri KG ipa e easiin wre otel Oe elias 402 
DUGUIMOTE TRHMIGNOG BE BAIA 6.njc:6.0is.0 ec eeew's 00:0 sieeee ove 1% 
POTOe SOU GUL OF BUMITICRR so 6:6 i6:6:5.6 6.0:0:0-016 + 00 0001058 018550 7 


Dropped account of nonpayment of dues............ 8 
Changed ownership; successors have not continued 
membership 





Total number of members on books’ Jam, 1, POI2. ..... 875 
Net gain of members, 28. 

You _ will now find by looking over our membership list 
that the majority of the retail lumber yards in New York 
State are members of our association, and that 80 or 90 
per cent of the non-members are located in very small towns 
where they handle mostly native stock. 

My financial report for the year is as follows: 

RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand January fT; B082.....0 26.00 
Received from members for dues........... 
Received from advertising in membership list 
Received from other sources 


$1,067.74 
3614.00 
1680.00 
138.59 


$6,500.33 


Office expenses 
Office rent 
Salarics 
Postage 
NUNN asia ns pak sar'e te ace s/6- 04047 Ast elsiiavbivi slate talents lore isia 
Traveling expenses 
Incidental expenses 





4,988.30 
Balance cash .on hand January 1, 1912. $1,517.03 
In closing our books January 1 I found that there were 

22 of our members who had not paid their 1911 dues, which 

amounts to $340. For your information, several of these 

a have paid up since that time. There is also $80 

due from our 1911 advertising, which with the amount 

due from our members makes a total of $420. 

Taking inventory of our office furniture en supplies I 
have placed the valuation of same at $284 f we were 
compelled to fit out another office similar to the one we now 
have: it would ont something like $500. 

Taking total cash on hand Jan. 1, 1912............ $1,517.03 

—* due from our members and advertisers for 





ANS RK Rae 420.00 
vercabn of office furniture and supplies 284.00 
NEST ICIINES 35 Sui he eas Sad ko bse eka oo aha Soca aie sacar tele Saeee 21.03 


$2 
We have no liabilities, as all bills are paid up to tate. 


This completes my report for 1911, and I believe that the 
majority of the members are satisfied with the work they 
have given me to do for them. I might state in closing 
that I have given my entire time to the work of the asso- 
ciation, and if there are any matters of interest to yourselves 
or the association which have not been taken proper care 
of it is because they have not been reported to me. 

The report was accepted and was ordered placed on file. 

Treasurer Fred S. Gould’s report on association finances 
was as outlined by the secretary and his report was or- 
dered filed. 

Committees Appointed. 

The Chair appointed two committees as follows: 

Nominating—Spencer Kellogg, Utica, chairman; W. H. 
3rown, Glens Falls, and S. W. Sherwood, Cortland. 

Resolutions—B. Beach, chairman, Rome: George Blakes- 
lee, Albany, and George Zimmerman, Jr., Buffalo. 


The meeting adjourned until 10:30 a. m. Thursday. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The association reconvened 
at 10:30 this morning with a full attendance. The first 
session of the day was much in the nature of an executive 
session and discussed the future policy of the association 
generally. 

The secretary read a communication from Secretary 
E. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 





SIDNEY D. SMITH, HAMILTON, N. Y.; 
Director Retail Lbr. Dealers’ Association of New York. 
Association, inviting the New York retailers’ organization 
to attend the annual meeting of the wholesale association, 

to be held at Louisville, Ky., March 6 and 7. 

A motion was passed thanking the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for sending its representative, H. B. Darlington, to 
the convention to deliver to it a message of exceptional 
importance, treating of sustaining the business and social 
life of communities by each keeping trade at home. In 
‘the discussion that followed the consensus evidently was 
that retail dealers had not much to fear from the influ- 
ence of mail order house competition. Experience had 
shown that one or two orders in a town demonstrated to 
the consumer that he could get better lumber for less 
money from his home yard. Cireularization of consumers 
by the retailers was a means suggested of nullifying 
the efforts of mail order concerns. The discussion lasted 
until the noon recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session was devéted to receiving reports 
of committees and to election of officers. 

Chairman Beach, of the committee on resolutions, sub- 
mitted a report concerning the deaths during the year 
of two members, N. G. Waterbury, of Whiteboro, and 
H. N. Thomas, of Utica, and that suitable resolutions 
will be drafted and presented at the next meeting. 

Mr. Beach read a communication from the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, of Seattle, Wash., calling 
attention to the advantages of using one thickness and 
two grades of Washington red cedar shingles. This mat- 
ter was referred to a special committee, which will report 
at a later meeting. 


C. H. Crouch, chairman of the committee on finance, 
reported that it had examined the books of the secretary 
and treasurer and had found them in unimpeachable 
condition. 

Election of Officers. 

The nominating committee reported the following list 
of candidates: 

President—B. H. Beach, Rome. 

Vice-Presidents—T. Ff Blanchard, Buffalo; S. Bartlett, 
Binghamton; A. N. Waterbury, Whitesboro; William Patti- 
son, Penn Yan. 

Directors for three years—Samuel Robertson, Poughkeep- 
sie; Charles Morse, Rochester; George Blakeslee, Albany; 
Cc. J. Gibson, Utica. Holdovers—W. R. Snyder, Johnstown; 
G. W. White, Wate rtown ; G. M. Zimmerman, jr., Buffalo; 
Fred W. Klock, Syracuse; A. G. Veeder, Schenectady; W. P 
Boright, Chatham; Cc. ys Porter, Auburn; Sidney D. Smith, 
Hamilton. 

These nominees were elected unanimously. In laying 
down the gavel which he had wielded so successfully for 
two years, Mr. Fletcher thanked the members for the sup- 
port which they had given him and congratulated them 
upon securing such an able man for his successor. He 
said that two years ago the association was financially 
at a low ebb; he was proud that today it was in splendid 
shape, and he predicted greater things for it in the future. 
He then turned the gavel over to President Beach, who 
thanked the members for the honor which they had con- 
ferred upon him and promised the association his best 
services as their executive officer. 

T. H. Blanchard moved that the thanks of the asso- 
ciation be tendered Mr. Fletcher in appreciation of the 
splendid services which he had rendered the organization. 
A standing vote carried the motion unanimously. 

With this the association adjourned. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The board of directors met immediately after adjourn- 
ment of the convention proper and reélected K. C. Evarts 
secretary and Fred 8S. Gould, of Rochester, treasurer. 
Messrs. Blanchard and Evarts were then delegated to rep- 
resent the association at the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
March. 





Association in 


BANQUET. 


Thursday night a banquet wound up the proceedings 
of the eighteenth annual meeting of the association. It 
was held in the new dining room of the Lafayette Hotel. 
The committee who perfected the arrangements consisted 
of H. E. Boller, T. H. Blanchard and G. M. Zimmer- 
man, jr. The principal speakers of the evening were 

7. E. Robertson, retiring president of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commeree, and W. H. Ticknor and F. C. 
Slee, two well known attorneys of Buffalo. H. E. Boller 
was toastmaster. 

Mr. Boller told of what Buffalo had done and is doing 
in the way of making history in its own upbuilding. 
This he said was of vital importance to lumbermen and 
to every one else. He advised the lumbermen to return 
home and take more interest in their respective com- 
munities. He advised them to ignore political parties, 
but to enter politics on the broadest, truest and best lines 
to build up their home towns. ‘‘ Help the other fellow,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and the other fellow will help you.’’ His 
address was generally along the path that was blazed by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is now becoming a well 
beaten road. The other speakers spoke convincingly on 
topics of timely interest, and the addresses and good- 
fellowship of the evening made the banquet one of the 
most enjoyable in the association’s history. 


THE CONCATENATION. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

BUFFALO, N. 7. Jan. 25.—A rousing concatenation 
began at 5 p. m. today in the new dining room of the 
Lafayette Hotel. The initiated were ten in number, 
five in anticipatory apprehension and an_ inestimable 
quantity in enthusiasm after the initiation. They were 
given ‘‘all that was coming’’ to them, in finished man- 
ner, by the following Nine: 

Snark, H. T. Trotter; Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. W. Krienheder; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. B. Wall; Bojum, A. J. Chestnut; Scri- 
venoter, William Tyler; Jabberwock, C. H. Stanton; Custo- 
eatian, C. R. Kelleran; Arcanoper, J. M. Briggs; Gurdon, 
Charles J. Johnson, 

The initiates were: 

Gilbert G. Woodhull, New Charles T. Darnell, Cincin- 

York City. nati, O. 

John O. Lundberg, Buffalo. George O. Van Hoesen, Ro- 
William L. Blakeslee, Buffalo. chester. 
Charles J. Bock, Buffalo. Charles E. Haeberle, Niagara 
Charles G. Freck, Buffalo. Falls, 
Charles M. Bott, Sheffield, Pa. William A. Perrine, Buffalo. 
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RETAIL LUMBERMEN OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting in Detail—Good Roads, Mechanics’ Lien Law, Government Prosecution and Other Live 
Matters Discussed—Hoo-Hoo Enrollment and Other Diversions. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at Cairo, Il, 
January 18 and 19, was one of the most enthusiastic 
and profitable conventions ever held by the association. 
Many important papers were read and close attention 
was given the addresses by, respectively, A. V. Scher- 
merhorn, of Ridgefarm, on ‘‘ Agriculture: Its Relation 
to the Lumber Business,’’ and ‘‘The Good Roads Ques- 
tion,’’ by T. R. Agg, assistant state highway engineer. 
The latter was an illustrated talk, the pictures doing 
more than could be said to show the lumbermen what 
the state is doing toward making better roads. ‘‘The 
Lien Law’’ was the subject of an able paper by C. 
E. Davidson, of Greenville. This paper caused many 
questions and much discussion. Supplementing the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S telegraphed report, published 
last week, a more extended report follows: 


President’s Address. 
The president addressed the meeting and opened the 
business session on Thursday with the following re- 
marks: 


I am more than pleased with the large attendance at 
this, our fifteenth annual meeting, and ask that all of you 
be on hand promptly at each session, as nothing will help 
our meetings more than showing an active interest. 

While our association has not been in the limelight of 
Government publicity, with its expenditure of over a million 
dollars in attorney fees, in its trust investigation, that 
investigation certainly has had its depressing effect. But 
most happily I can say that we have had a nice increase 
in membership. The Government, after over five years of 
investigation of the lumber business and a large expendi- 
ture of money in fees to attorneys, as far as I know has 
accomplished very little in finding anything wrong in our 
sister associations. } 

In any city or town to which you may go, you will find 
that the lumberman is one of the leading citizens of his 
community and is helping the mechanic and the laborer 
acquire a home for himself. He is in fact his banker, as in 
many instances I have known him to give a helping hand 
to assist an honest and industrious citizen to acquire a 
home, where a banker would not lend a dollar. 


Cooperation Needed. 

Now is the time, gentlemen, that we must stand together 
stronger than ever in support of our rights as lumbermen, 
as business men, as citizens, to uphold what we believe 
is right in following of the ethics of the trade between 
wholesaler and retailer. ’ 

Also we should asist our neighboring business man _to 
uphold his rights so that we will be more of community 
builders for our own city and not let the parcels post be 
put into effect. é 

We certainly wish our own community 
not depend on the great marts of trade to supply our 
demands. We should all personally see our public offi- 
cials, both State and National, and instil into their minds 
that we must positively have all benefits to our community 
stay with us as much as possible. 

The Good Roads Question. 

It was the fixed intention of your president to make 
several excursions into our territory last summer and fall 
to personally solicit new members, but owing to pressure 
of business, and when that was not so great, impassible 
condition of the roads, I had to abandon the idea. That 
was one of the many reasons why I wanted the subject 
of roads brought up, and when I found the State would 
furnish us a man of experience on road building to lecture 
for us and give views of work done, all at no expense to 
us, it was gs J gratifying indeed. . 

Good roads leading through and connecting the different 
cities of our State, so that the farmer can bring in his 
crops at any time, will not only be valuable to him but 
will also put a better value on all farm lands contiguous 
to such roads, 

Roads and the building of them have a special interest 
for me, as am a member of our park board covering 
East St. Louis and the adjacent township and as chair- 
man of the purchase of parks committee I have just com- 
pleted buying 1,300 acres of land for parks and boulevards 
at an expenditure of $250,000.00. We already have engi- 
neers working out details for gir these properties and 
have plans laid to do about ten miles of boulevard this 
year, and on the strength of these improvements, property 
this year, five miles out of the city, has sold, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, at 500 per cent more than it did one year 


to develop and 


ago. 
“When Mr. Agg, the State representative, gives his lec- 
ture Friday afternoon, you will please me very much by 
being promptly at the meetings, also at all other meetings. 


Mechanics’ Lien Law, 

The mechanics’ lien law will come up for discussion and 
on account of a late adverse decision on it by our State 
supreme court, it is a subject of extreme and vital interest. 

It has been a general understanding that the Vandalia 
line is the north boundary of our district, but there are a 
number of good cities just slightly north of this line that 
really are Southern Illinois cities, and I see only two firms 
from that territory, one of which is Ginter-Wardein at 
Alton, and the other, while quite a distance north, being 
an old resident of our territory, loves to come so well that 
when he moved his heart was still with us and he remained 
a member. 

I would recommend that some arrangements be made 
for our secretary, if possible, to make one or two trips a 
year over our district and see if he cannot get in more 
of the dealers, as there are a great many that could be 
had by personal solicitation. 

In closing I wish to thank you for the directors, the 
secretary and myself for being here in this cold and 
inclement weather to assist us in making this a meeting 
that will linger in your memories as of worth to you. 


The secretary’s report appeared in last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Agriculture and the Lumber Business, 

A. V. Schermerhorn addressed the meeting on the 
subject of ‘‘ Agriculture: Its Relation to the Lumber 
Business.’’ Starting with the truism that agriculture 
is one of the chief sources of the nation’s wealth, he 
proceeded to argue that no business can prosper with- 
out the aid of agriculture, and the better the state 
of agriculture, the more prosperous the business which 
depends upon it. Consequently it behooves all indus- 
tries that depend more or less on agriculture to take an 








interest in agriculture and do all in their power to 
promote its welfare. 

Mr. Schermerhorn went on to show that the welfare 
of agriculture is really in the power of all intelligent 
business men to promote. It can be done by a cam- 
paign of education. The Government laboratories have 
by careful experiments and long observation come to 
many important conclusions with regard to the pro- 
ductiveness of land and the management of crops. They 
have discovered means of increasing the yield of the 
land many fold. If the farmers would adopt these 
improved methods they would increase their income 
by several hundred per cent. A few have done so 
and achieved startling results. But the vast majority 
of farmers are either ignorant of these methods or are 
indifferent about adopting them. 


Campaign of Education Needed. 


A vigorous campaign of education needs to be un- 
dertaken; the Government can not do it all alone. Let 
all who are interested in agriculture, directly or indi- 
rectly, take it upon themselves to disseminate the knowl- 
edge derived from scientific experimentation and im- 
_ upon farmers the advantages of improved meth- 
ods. 

Mr. Schermerhorn cited statistics in support of his 
contention. Various enlightened farmers of Illinois and 
adjacent states, friends of Mr. Schermerhorn, have in- 
creased their crop yield anywhere from 200 to 350 per 
cent. For example, S. Noble King, of Bloomington, 
Ill., this year had a yield of 58 bushels of wheat per 
acre. The average in the neighborhood was 22 bushels 
per acre. Frank I. Mann, of Gilman, IIl., raised 52 
bushels of wheat per acre, the average in the neigh- 
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borhood being 22 bushels per acre. S. S. Chapman 
raised 114 bushels of corn per acre, as against an aver- 
age of 32 bushels in the neighborhood. Mr. Schermer- 
horn gave many more examples, all by way of proving 
that scientific methods abundantly stood the test of 
practical experience. If a few farmers can achieve these 
results, why not all? The increase in the value of crops 
would be enormous, with an effect on the nation’s health 
and prosperity equally enormous. 

What needs to be done, Mr. Schermerhorn averred, is 
to persuade the farmer to adopt these advanced meth- 
ods which are productive of such desirable results. If 
the farmers were only made aware of them, doubtless 
a majority of the farmers would adopt them. Hence the 
need of a campaign of education. If all who had the 
interests of agriculture at heart would combine to help 
along the cause of improved methods, the eventual re- 
action of prosperity in their favor would more than 
repay them. As the lumber dealers are in a large de- 
gree dependent upon the prosperous state of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Schermerhorn urged them not to be behind- 
hand in supporting this educational campaign. 

Friday morning the entire party was taken on a trip 
through the manufacturing plants of Cairo and vicinity. 
This took the entire morning and the business sessions 
were, therefore, carried over until Friday afternoon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, read the following paper 
after the convention had been called to order by Presi- 
dent Goedde: 


An Exposition of the Mechanics’ Lien Law. 


The subject, “An Exposition of the Mechanics’ Lien 
Law,” is of vital interest, naturally, to all lumber dealers. 

Because of the fact that there has been so much and so 
frequent legislative enactment in this State, and because of 
the further very important fact that our higher courts 
have always placed the very strictest construction upon 
all such acts of the legislature, there has arisen a great 
amount of confusion in the past as to what was actually 
the law. 


A Nearly Perfect Law. 


Through their efforts, the material men and the laboring 
men have prevailed upon the various legislators to pass 
favorable laws protecting them by giving a lien upon the 
property which they enhance in value. 

The dealers have repeatedly found the courts so strict 
in their construction of these laws that they almost have 
been annulled in consequence of the court’s attitude; but in 
each instance I find after an extensive investigation that 
the legislatures have repeatedly come to the rescue of the 
material men and laborers of the State, and by legislative 
enactment corrected and overcome the blowholes of the 
former legislation made by the courts, until, at the pres- 
ent time, we have, under the law of 1903, about as perfect 
a lien law as it is possible to enact. 

In years past the lien law reminded one very much of a 
man who had followed the custom for years of occasionally 
tearing down and adding a porch or a room to his home, 
until at last it could not be said to be a thing of beauty, 
and there was considerable doubt, at first sight, as to 
whether it was a house or something else, and it was not 
clear what arrangement the various architects who had de- 
signed it had in mind. However, the law of 1903 has greatly 
cleared up many disputed points. 


Practical Good of the Lien. 


Before going into the details of the subject, I want to 
call your attention to a few facts regarding the practical 
utility and good to the entire community of these liens, 
notwithstanding that we find many real esate speculators 
opposing these laws. 

In a State, like ours, where the material man has a 
reasonable protection, at least, it is an easy matter for a 
poor man to build a home upon a small capital, because 
the material man is willing to furnish the necessary 
material with which to build the home on credit until 
the whole structure is complete, when a loan can be 
secured. Under our present law, the material man is 
secured during this whole process. This tends to prevent 
the scarcity of homes, and, incidentally, to keep the prices 
of homes down to their actual cost of construction. 


Where No Lien Law Exists. 


In a large southern State which I have visited they 
have practically no lien law. In that State the material 
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man does not dare to sell any person unless he be wealthy, 
and, as a consequence, the number of houses built is lim- 
ited, and the prices of homes are universally much higher 
than their actual cost of construction. In such States, 
real estate speculators buy tracts of ground, build on 
them, and then sell them out at very large profits. As 
another consequence, rents are high. 

The lien law is not unjust, as some charge. It only 
asks pay for the improvements which are added to a 
place. In a sense, it is a mortgage for property advanced, 
to which any man has a moral and a legal right. 

The rights of the owner and the original contractor 
have for a long time been clearly defined, and with these 
provisions of the lien law the courts appear to find no 
objection; but the construction of the lien laws against 
the subcontractor has been very strict. The courts argue 
that the subcontractor, not being a party to the original 
contract, must not control the contract to the extent, at 
least, which would prevent the owner and the original 
contractor from making or altering their agreement, 


The Law and the Subcontractor. 


The lien law says the subcontractor shall be entitled to 
a lien irrespective of the question as to whether the 
original contractor has a lien or not. This section of the 
lien law, in this respect at least, has been declared un- 
constitutional in a decision just rendered by the supreme 
court of this State, in the case of A. W. Kelly vs. L. G 
Halberg. The case will appear in the 251 Ill. Report. In 
this case, the court emphasizes its position that the lien of 
the subcontractor can only exist by virtue of the original 
contract, and in case the original contract provides there 
shall be no lien on the property for material or labor 
furnished by the original contractor, such contract is bind- 
ing upon the subcontractor, and the subcontractor, there- 
fore, when the lien has been waived in the original con- 
tract, has no lien. (198 Ill. 602; 203 Ill. 198. 

In the case in question, the section of the statute which 
gives the subcontractor a lien when the original contract 
waives all liens, or where liens have been thereafter re- 
leased by the contractor, is unconstitutional, as its en- 
forcement against an owner, where the original contractor 
has waived all liens or all liens have been released sub- 
sequent to the date of the contract, would be to deprive 
the owner of his right to contract and it is held would 
take his property without due process of law. In other 
words, the owner under this decision can legally contract 
if he insists upon it and can find a willing contractor, that 
the contractor must waive all his lien rights when the 
contract is originally let. 


The Only Alternative. 
When a statute has been declared unconstitutional, the 
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situation cannot be reached by legislative enactment, to 
which the dealers have so frequently in the past resorted. 
Only a constitutional amendment could change this decision ; 
it being a decision of the supreme court, it becomes an 
absolute law from which there is no appeal. The only 
alternative then, of the material man and the labor, is to 
see that the contractor who makes the contract with the 
owner does not waive his rights to the lien at the time 
he makes a contract, or subsequently thereto. The waiving 
of the lien after the contract for the material has betn 
made will not affect the subcontractor, but no lien attaches 
for any material furnished after the lien is waved. * 


To Be Certain of Your Lien. 

So, to repeat, to be certain of your lien you must know 
that the contractor has not waived it in the original con- 
tract. Each dealer, naturally, will handle this situation 
as his inclination dictates, but I should say that the con- 
tractor who is not personally well-to-do, who would buy 
your material and then waive your right to the lien on it, 
was not the kind of a patron you wanted. This situation 
may be partially met by the enactment of a criminal sec- 
tion, by which it is provided that the contractor who waives 
his liens at the commencement, or during the life of a 
eontract, without notifying all the dealers and the laborers 
wita whom he contracts afterwards of that fact, should be 
heavily fined. ee 

I suggest at this time that a committee be appointed to 
take this question up with the legislative committee of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, if they have such a 
committee, and I presume they have. This would prevent 
the contractor from waiving his rights without the knowl- 
edge of the persons most interested. If they sold any 
material afterwards, and lost the account, they would 
have no one to blame but themselves. 


Foreclosures. 
I believe it is generally understood that the original 
contractor has two years from the time of the final de- 
livery jn which to commence foreclosure proceedings. 


The mechanic’s lien takes precedence over any other lien 
attaching subsequently, and it will lie against any estate, 
in fee, for life or years, and the present statute now speci- 
fies that it shall lie against dower. 

Perhaps no one present ever had an opportunity to sell 
a railroad any lumber; but if you ever do, and want to 
run a lien, be sure to remember that there is a special 
statute governing any such instances and that the regular 
lien law is not applicable. 

Remember also that any lien against the state, or any 
public building, such as a court house or a school house, 
eannot attach against the realty, but if you desire to 
protect yourself where you are furnishing a contractor who 
has a public contract, you must serve notice upon the 
custodian of the money, bonds, or warrants due or to become 
due for such improvements. The officer then must with- 
hold sufficient funds to meet your claim, and if he does 
not, he is liable on his official bond for the amount. 
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Lien Is Cumulative. 


The courts have decided that the mechanic’s lien is cumu- 
lative, and is in addition to the regular rights the owner 
may have to proceed to collect an ordinary debt. (129 A 
259). Even the taking of a judgment at law does not 
waive a lien. ‘The original contractor is the real debtor 
to the subcontractor, and the amount due to him from 
the owner is the only fund out of which payment can come. 
The law provides that the owner is protected by the fact 
that he may demand of the contractor a list of all his 
debtors before he makes any payments to the contractor. 
If the owner fails to do this, and it transpires that the 
contractor does not pay the subcontractors, the owner 
will be placed in the unfortunate position of having to 
pay his debt twice. If he does not demand this notice 
he is held to have waived it. 


Provisions of 1903 Law. 


The statutory provisions of the law of 1903 are very 
complete, covering almost every conceivable situation which 
may arise. 

You may have a lien for material used in building, al- 
tering, repairing or ornamenting any house or other build- 
ing, walk, driveway, fence or improvement on any lot or 
tract and any lots or tracts connected therewith, and also 
on the same property, for material furnished for sidewalk 
which may extend under or over a sidewalk, a street or alley 
adjoining; or for filling in or excavating, landscape work, 
or raising or lowering any building, etc. The lien attaches 
to any estate in fee simple, for life or for years, and shall 
be superior to all other rights including dower. (Sec. is) 

If you furnish material, which by mistake is used upon 
the land of another, the court can order the building sold 
in your behalf on proper showing, and time will be given 
for its removal. , 

If the owner fails to live up to his contract, the con- 
tractor, after giving him ten days’ notice in writing, may 
discontinue work, and have his proportionate rights ad- 
justed; the material delivered, but not used, may be re- 
moved by the person who delivered it. . ; 

Section 3 of the lien law provides for a lien for ma- 
terials furnished for lands belonging to any married woman 
with her knowledge, pursuant to contract made with hus- 
band: but an opinion of the Appellate Court, given in 
Vol. 153, page 92, says this right exists only to the con- 
tractor and not to the subcontractor. 


Lists of Indebtedness. 

It is the duty of the contractor and also the duty of 
the owner to require of the contractor before any _pay- 
ments are made a list of all accrued indebtedness made by 
the contractor before the owner makes any payments; and 
if the owner demands this statement it must be rendered 


him. The 142 App., page 290, holds that if the owner 
does not demand this list, he waives it, and cannot after- 
wards complain of its not having been given him. 

It is not now necessary to fix in any contract a time 
for the completion or a time for ee in order to 
obtain a lien, providing the material is furnished within 
three years. (Sec. 6. : 

The 159 App., 366, says that a fair construction of 
section 7 is, that the lien may be perfected as between 
owner and contractor as against third parties by either 
suing or filing a claim within four months, and as against 
the owner within two years after the completion of the 
work. As between owner and subcontractor notice must 
also be given owner within 60 days and suit brought with- 
in 4 months. 

Section 7 of the lien act apparently provides that you 
may have a lien for all material delivered to a building, 
whether it was subsequently used in the construction of 
that building or elsewhere. The 158 App., page 411, drives 
a hole right through this section and decides that the 
section means rather that you do not have to first prove 
the material went into the building after you delivered 
it there, but that if the other party proves that it went 
elsewhere, you cannot have a lien on the building erected 
at the place of delivery. Of course, after the party had 
shown you that the material was used elsewhere, I see 
no reason why a lien would not attach at the place where 
it was actually used. 


Liens Are Assignable. 


All liens are made assignable by law, and when you 
take a note it need not now contain the provision that 
the note and right of lien are made assignable. In our 
business, we use a note to which we add to the simple 
form of the note the -following : 

And it is particularly understood that this note is not 
taken as payment, but in settlement of account, and ex- 
tension of time for payment, and it is further agreed that 
the giving of this note shall not operate as a waiver of any 
lien upon the property improved by the material for which 
this note is given. 

In another paragraph which follows we add a clause 
which is sometimes known as a “judgment note” and we 
have found it advantageous at times where a person is 
suddenly preparing to leave the vicinity. You can take 
a judgment note at once to your attorney and he can 
immediately have judgment entered for you and an execu- 
tion issued. This will stop the goods, or it will stop a 
sale, and in many instances cause the party to make a 


settlement. 
Note Does Not Waive Lien. 


There has been an idea prevalent among material men 
that if they take a note it waived their lien rights. This 
is not the law at the present time. It might be advisable 
if you took security to add that the taking of security 
does not waive the lien. 

Preference to laborers is given, but no preference as 
between contractors is given. 
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There are many other provisions of the 1903 law which 
are technical, and could only interest your lawyer. I 
have endeavored to give you, however, a general outline 
of your rights and duties under the law, so that you 
could have a general understanding of it. 

In conclusion, I again call your attention to the fact 
that the case of Kelly vs. Halberg, already mentioned, 
under which you can have no lien if the original con- 
tractor has waived his lien rights, is one which you must 
remember. If you find that the contractor and owner are 
insisting that the lien rights be waived, you must, in 
order to be safe, adopt some stringent rules to protect 
yourself, which can be done by requiring the contractor 
who is not financially sound to give to you some security 
as good as that which the law gave you, and which he 
waives. If you sell to a contractor who waives his rights, 
and you lose the account, you have no one to blame but 
yourself, and in this connection I want to again call your 
attention to my suggestion that a committee be appointed 
to ask for the enactment of a law penalizing the con- 
tractor who has waived his lien rights and who fails to 
notify the persons from whom he purchases material, of that 
fact. 

A. V. Schermerhorn moved after Mr. Davidson closed 
his address that a committee consisting of: Messrs. Da- 
vidson, Glore and Kock be appointed to codperate with 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in its fight on the lien law. 

C. M. MeDarris, of St. Louis Mo., who was down 
on the program for a talk from the wholesalers’ point 
of view, wired that he was detained by sickness, 

Addresses by Visitors. 

_C. T. Wade called the attention of the president to 
the fact that the sessions were honored by President 
W. K. Hall, of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and President Cheaney and Secretary Jones, 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation.. Chairman Goedde said he was glad to see 
them present and asked that they be escorted to the 
rostrum. . ; ; 

Mr. Hall addressed the convention briefly, stating that 
the fundamental principle of business was to keep the 
trade in legitimate lines. He also took up matters of 
insurance and the indictments of the retail secretaries. 

President Cheaney stated that he voiced the senti- 


ment of those who had participated in the Southern Re- 

tail Lumber Dealers’ Association’s hospitality. He said 

he found them a bunch of jolly good fellows and that 

he would make an effort to pay them a visit next year. 
Secretary Jones said: 


Attendance at your meetings shows more clearly than 
anything I can say what association work means. To men- 
tion but one point let me tell you that Mr. Davidson’s talk 
on the lien law situation was worth many times what it 
has cost you to belong to your association and attend this 
convention. It so impressed me that I shall have Mr. 
Davidson at the State convention if I have to sue out a 
supreme court writ to secure his attendance. Then one of 
your members told me that he wanted to learn more of the 
lumber business so he came to the convention to talk with 
his brother lumbermen. If there were no speeches made or 
papers read, this one feature of mingling with those in the 
— line of business would warrant the holding of conven- 
ions. 

Suits Against the Secretaries. 


Of course the Government suits against some of the sec- 
retaries is a live issue at every meeting this year. I have 
heard some rather heated remarks anent the action of the 
Government, but let me tell you plainly that I never met a 
squarer group of gentlemen than Mr. McKercher and his 
assistants. The Government does not want to break up an 
association, and could not if it wanted to so long as the 
association kept within the law, and every association wants 
to do that very thing. The Government entered on this job 
with some perverted notions, but as the investigation pro- 
ceeds they are learning what it means. The principle in- 
volved is simply this: Can we as business men gather and 
disseminate information? This being so, the suits not only 
attack the lumber associations, but every commercial report- 
ing agency. If the suits succeed, the: whole commercial 
fabric of the country is overturned, for how can the whole- 
saler sell if he can’t get credit information; and how can 
the retailer buy if he can’t get information as to what 
wholesalers are worthy of patronage? 


Local Associations. 


_I want to say a word in favor of the local association. 
We must have the State covered with them. They can 
handle a_ set of problems that the State association can’t 
touch. For this reason a feature of my work the coming 
year is the development of the local association, and I want 
as many of you as can to attend the State convention and 
tell the other retailers of Illinois what you are doing down 
in this neck of the woods. 

I certainly congratulate you on the work accomplished and 
thank you heartily for the cordial manner in which you 
have greeted President Cheaney and myseif. 


Nominations and Elections. 


The nominating committee reported that it had place 
the name of a traveling man as a member of the direc- 
torate. The chairman said traveling men were always 
with them and were always pulling for the good of the 
association. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


President—J. H. Kramer. 

Vice President—C,. E. Davidson, 

Secretary—R. H. White. 

Directors—Edmund Goedde and J. B. Allen, together with 
the six directors holding over from last year. 


The new president was presented to the convention 
and stated that he could hardly understand why he had 
been so particularly honored; that he was greatly inter- 
ested in association work and would give everybody a 
square deal. : a 


Resolutions. 
The committee on resolutions, consisting of J. Sam 
Wright, Charles A. Glore and P. F. Cook, offered the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 


On Government Prosecutions. 

WHEREAS, During the last year the lumber interests of 
the United States, and more particularly the retail lumber 
associations, have been subjected to the most unwarranted 
attacks by the daily press of the country and the most 
unjustifiable prosecution by the Federal and various state 
Governments; and 

WHEREAS, The most rigid investigation up to this time has 
resulted in nothing that would furnish even the remotest 
excuse for this systematic and wholesale persecution of 
honorable men engaged in the peaceful pursuit of a not 
overly-profitable occupation; be it 

Resolved, By the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at this its fifteenth annual convention 
that these sensational and entirely baseless accusations of 
the press and suits filed by the State and Federal Govy- 
ernments are as unjust as they are unwarranted, and are 
an outrage upon the sense of justice which from time 
immemorial has been the proudest boast of the American 
people. The retail lumber dealers of southern Illinois take 
this opportunity of protesting against the aspersions cast 
upon their brethren in the lumber business throughout 
the United States as malicious and unfounded, and nothing 
more nor less than the unscrupulous design of unprincipled 
political demagogues to blind the people for the purpose of 
promoting their political fortunes and those of the office- 
seeking hordes who hope to profit by raising false issues 
in the coming national political campaign. 


Of Appreciation and Thanks. 


WHEREAS, The fifteenth annual convention of the South- 
ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is now at 
an end, we, your Committee on Resolutions, have the honor 
to make the following report: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the citizens of Cairo are entitled to our most sincere com- 
mendation for their painstaking efforts in making this one 
of the most interesting meetings of the Association, and 
we, individuaily and collectively, extend to this citizenship 
our most cordial and sincere thanks. We further congrat- 
ulate them upon the marvelous improvement in their city 
since our last meeting at this place, and bespeak for them 
a future worthy of their splendid location and magnificent 
environment. It should be a source of pride that this city 
has such energetic and capable men as their worthy mayor, 
as chief executive, backed up by such men as our fellow 
lumberman, P. T. Langan. 

Resolved, That the wholesale dealers and _ traveling 
salesmen in attendance at this convention are entitled to 
our most sincere appreciation and thankfulness for their 
different ways of promoting the welfare and best interests 
of our Association, and we do recognize in them a help 
and codperation that entitles them to a reciprocal feeling 
on our part. 

Resolved, That the Halliday House and other hotels 
furnishing accommodations be not only commended but 
highly recommended to other associations who are seeking 
a convention city. We especiaily thank Mr. Stubbins for 
his personal interest and attention to _lumbermen in gen- 
eral. We also have to thank the individual officers and 
committees in arranging the program, including those who 
accepted the tasks assigned them. ie 

Resolved, That we tender our appreciation to Presi- 
dent Cheaney and Secretary Jones of the Illinois State 
Asosciation and to President Hall of the Southern Asso- 
ciation, and to the representatives of the lumber trade 
papers, for their presence and kindly advice along the 
line of Association work. 

Resolved, That the smoker, vaudeville party, railroad 
excursion and other entertainment features, have added 
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to the pleasure of the meeting, and we are grateful for 
the cordial hospitality extended us. The railroad trip 
especially was a new and pleasant form of diversion and 
entertainment. 

Resolved, We mention with profound regret the death 
of Henry Reis, sr., L. M. Bostwick and Wm. Hallerman, 
and we extend to their families our sincere sympathy. 

East St. Louis and Alton both wanted the conven- 
tion for next year and said that the boosters of both 
cities often won out. 

The convention then adjourned. 


SOCIAL SIDE. 
Thursday evening the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo pulled off a highly successful initiatory ceremony. 
The officers who did the work were: 


TEAM, 
Snark, A. H er Rat noior, W. K. Hall; Junior, E. W. 
Peters; Bojum, C. T. ‘ade; Scrivenoter, W. M. Stephenson; 


Custocatian, J. B pha Arcanoper, H. H. Halliday; Jabber- 
wock, Ray Irvine; Gurden, O. P. Hurd, Jr. 


CANDIDATES. 


Lee Benham Davis, Willard, Ray Midwinter McWilliams, 
Edmund James Hodges, St. Louis, Mo., 

Tamms, Edwin Parker Morden, 
John Alexander McNeill, Cairc¢ 

Carterville, Carl Gust Williams, Cairo, 
Robert Volnin Robbins, He onry Godfried Steinel, 

Cairo, Cairo, 
Glenn Eyrie Bangs, Cairo, Fred Bunko Hutcheson, 
Frank Jonesboro Hess, Mound City, 


Jonesboro, Beverly Le onard Hendrix, 
Edgar Griffith France, Cairo, Mound City 
John Frederic Von Behren, Ira Shelton F inley, Mound 
Cairo, City. 





Following the concatenation a luncheon and smoker 
was held in the Armory Hall at 11 o’clock and every one 
retired feeling that they had once again tasted the true 
southern hospitality of Cairo. 

Friday morning the party left on an Illinois Central 
special for a visit to the manufacturing plants and 
lumber yards of Cairo and Mound City and in the 
evening a special vaudeville show was held in the 
New Gem theater from 8 to 10 p. m., among the en- 
tertainers being Mack & Held, Larry Sutton, DeGrant 
& McClennan and the Arnold Sisters. 

x. C. Smith, southern Illinois representative of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., was on hand with two 
enormous pictures of the big plant at Bogalusa, which 
were greatly admired. 





CHANGES IN 


With a history covering over 50 years of continuous 
operation and with timber holdings adequate to com- 
plete a full century of lumber manufacturing, the 
Oconto —_ any, With headquarters in the Railway 
Exchange Buil ding, Chicago, and mills at Oconto, 
Wis., and Nahama, Mich., has made changes in its 
personnel with a view of enlarging its hardwood oper- 
ations. At Oconto this company operates as the 
Oconto Company and at Nahama as the Bay de 
Noquet Company. The concern originated in 1852 
when George Farnsworth took charge of a mill at 
Oconto. Five years later Mr. Farnsworth admitted 
to interest with him a man named St. Ores, the con- 
cern taking the name of Farnsworth & St. Ores and 
continuing under this style until 1858. At about that 
time a local lumber manufacturer having failed, his 
sawmill was bought at sheriff’s sale by John F. 
Sedan. As Mr. Sedan was without experience in the 
lumber business he sold a half interest in the re- 
cently acquired mill to Mr. Farnsworth on very lib- 
eral terms, Mr. Farnsworth putting no actual cash 
in the business. This venture proved so profitable 
that in something over a year Mr. Farnsworth was 
able to pay off his indebtedness. In 1864, Mr. Sedan 
having become an invalid, Messrs. Bates & Co., of 
Chicago, bought his interest and the name of the 
concern was changed to Farnsworth, Mears & Co. 
In 1867 the concern was incorporated under the style 
of the Oconto Company with an authorized capital of 
$250,000, which later was increased to $1,000,000, Mr. 
Farnsworth becoming president. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that with a 
very small beginning and investment, Mr. Farnsworth 





Wi. B. LEAVITT, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Vice President Oconto and Bay de Noquet Companies. 


and his associates in the short period of nine years 
built up one of the greatest of the northern white 
pine manufacturing concerns. Owing to ill-health, 
Mr. Farnsworth was compelled to retire in 1887, being 
succeeded in the presidency by James C. Brooks; Mr. 
Farnsworth, however, continuing as a director and 
retaining a lively interest in the affairs of the con- 
cern which he had for so many years been actively 
directing. 

Prior to assuming the management of the Oconto 
Company, Mr. Brooks had been associated with that 
concern in connection with its Chicago yards. 

The secretary and treasurer of the Oconto Com- 
pany for 42 years has been C. A. Ellis, who though 
he continues in that office, through a change in the 
personnel of the company by the admission of H. B. 
Leavitt, of Chicago, as vice president, Mr. Ellis will be 
relieved of the responsibility he has had heretofore in 
connection with the milling and shipping departments. 

The mills of the Oconto and Bay de Noquet companies 
are both double band, with re-saws and gang edgers, 
having a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of hardwood, pine 
and hemlock, or or feet a year, besides a large 
output of shingles, lath and cedar products. These two 
companies own 200,000 acres of timber land in the coun- 
ties north of Oconto and near Nahama, Mich. 

Because of his becoming associated with these two 
coneerns, Mr. Leavitt has closed the business of the 
Leavitt Lumber Company and retired from the yard 
trade in Chicago. Mr. Leavitt is widely and favorably 
known to the lumber trade, having been identified with 
the pine and hardwood lumber business from his boy- 
hood up. His lumber experience vegan nearly 30 years 
ago with Crandall, Schultz & Co., with whom he held 
various office positions, finally becoming a_ salesman. 
When that concern went out of business Mr. Leavitt be- 
came associated with Mr. Crandall under the style of 


PERSONNEL OF PIONEER CONCERN. 


Crandall & Leavitt, conducting a wholesale and retail 
lumber business. Something over 10 years ago Mr. 
Leavitt retired from the coneern and became identified 
with the Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company, operating 
mills at Frederick, Wis. When this concern was cut out 
in a few years, Mr. Leavitt became associated with M. F. 
Rittenhouse and J. M. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Company, Chicago, in acquiring yellow pine 
stumpage near Warren, Ark. These interests under the 
style of the Arkansas Lumber Company, erected a saw- 
mill at Warren and Mr. Leavitt, as secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of that company, operated the 
plant. He disposed of his Warren interests about five 
years ago and a little later in association with Chicago 
men bought a tract of hardwood timber near Dermott, 


Ark., erected a mill and operated under the name of 
the Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. About a year ago he 
disposed of his interest in that concern and returned 
to Chicago. 

Throughout the period covered by these various opera- 
tions, the Leavitt Lumber Company, on Center Avenue, 
and later on Laflin Street, had been in operation. Mr. 
Leavitt’s wide experience in hardwoods, both north and 
south, in the woods and at the mill, has given him an 
extensive knowledge that enables him to understand the 
needs.of consumers in all lines and those who are well 
acquainted with him have no hesitancy in predicting that 
his prominent connection with the Oconto Company will 
insure the production of stock completely adapted to 
the uses of its patrons. 
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Discussion in this department during the last few weeks 
has brought out some valuable suggestions from lumber- 
men regarding the defects in present types of motor 
trucks and the possibilities of improvement. 

It is generally admitted among truck manufacturers 
that lumber is one of the commodities that present the 
greatest difficulties, and many truck builders have avoided 
the lumber field because they could market all the trucks 
they were in position to build in other quarters where 
there were fewer difficulties to be overcome. 

It is said, however, that some of the truck builders are 
endeavoring to get at the lumber problem and solve it, 
and for the benefit of such manufacturers the suggestions 
of people who are handling lumber every day are prac- 
tically invaluable. The following communication is from 
a company operating a large lumber yard in a New 
Jersey city: 


Regarding motor trucks for use in our lumber business the 
writer thinks the time is fast approaching when we can 
afford to buy motor trucks for use in a portion of our de- 
liveries. VPossibly that time has arrived and we do not know 
it. Some friends that we have in the silk finishing line have 
three or four trucks. They try to keep two going all the 
time, and for that reason have an extra one or two in reserve 
to take the place of those broken down. They also tell us 
if they did not have their own machine shop and workmen 
capable of repairing promptly and at reasonable prices they 
would not think of trying to do their business with trucks 
of this kind. ‘They have long hauls and heavy loads and 
stuff that packs well in a truck. They advise us not to try 
them at the prices now asked. We think that the demand 
for trucks in lines that can save money on them is so great 
that the manufacturers can sell and do sell at the prices 
they ask. There is a growing demand, and some manufac- 
turers are making many trucks at cheaper prices. We think 
a year or two will show a marked decrease in prices, prob- 
ably sufficient to tempt us to venture. Lumber 8 feet to 
40 feet in mixed loads, as we so often get it, is hard to 
handle on motor trucks. 


Too Much Room for Driver. 


Too much room is devoted to the comfort of the driver; 
the position of the driver and the working parts that he 
controls are such as to take up with the engine too much 
of the platform, or what should be the platform, for holding 
the lumber. As most of the trucks are built they can only 
be loaded behind. This is good to get the weight on the rear 
axle, but put 20- or 24-foot lumber on the ‘ordinary truck 
and the driver “‘goes up in the air.’’ We could handle one 
or two trucks since we could select our loads, and when 
the price gets down where the cost of engines and parts 
warrants that prices for the finished product should be we 
will try and be the first to buy. 


As an Advertising Investment. 


Many lumbermen who have invested in gasoline trucks 
have been able to get at least part of their investment 
back in advertising value. The dealer who is first to 
introduce motor delivery is looked upon as enterprising 
and is bound to draw more or less favorable comment. 
As an example of this, a dealer in an Iowa city in a letter 
extending New Year’s greetings to his customers said: 

Have you talked of building? Have you thought you could 
not because of certain problems in plans or arrangements? 
Many have secured their own home with a little help 
from us. 

We have motor car delivery, assuring you of prompt de- 
livery. When in a hurry for goods call for our auto car. 

A company doing a manufacturing and retail business 
in California, with a number of yards handling a large 
business, writes: 

In regard to automobile trucks for lumber deliveries we 
have been using a 5-ton truck for five months and it is very 
satisfactory in our business, making as many. deliveries as 
four ordinary teams. We use it for our long hauls and 
expect to add another one to our equipment in the spring 
probably another 5-ton truck. 

An Eastern Dealer’s View. 


An eastern dealer who handles a large amount of 


building material and considerable coal, seems to think 
that a motor truck would not pay excepting where the 
average haul was considerably in excess of two miles, but 
believes that the truck might be used to advantage in 
handling coal. In part this dealer says: 


At the present time we do not think it advisable to resort 
to motor delivery. There is no one in our city in the lumber 
business using motor trucks. We use eight teams in our 
lumber business, and the average haul is probably two miles 
over good, macadamized roads. The average load hauled 
is about two tons to a double team. 

If we had enough long hauls to keep a truck busy we 
would consider using one, but as most of our business is 
short hauls and mixed loads of lumber, we fear that the 
expense of loading at our yard would be too great. We 
also have a considerable amount of delivery to make at and 
around new work where it would be absolutely impossible for 
a motor truck to go in. 

We have very seriously talked of trying out a motor truck 
on our coal deliveries. 


THE COST OF OPERATING MOTOR TRUCKS. 


The management of the National Automobile Shows in 
a recent bulletin bearing on the cost of operating motor 
trucks says: 


A considerable number of truck manufacturers, who have 
been in business for ten years or more, have had so many 
of their machines in service in different trades and widely 
separated localities that they have been able to collect a 
great volume of cost records, and from these to calculate 
averages and tabulate them in an easily available form. 
Several such makers will have trade literature containing 
this information for distribution to interested visitors at 
their exhibits during the second week of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Show, from February 5 to 10. 

One such company, and a real pioneer in the commercial 
vehicle field, has compiled a table of average costs of opera- 
tion of its principal sizes of gasoline trucks covering a 
period of seven years of active service. This table shows 
that the daily cost of a 2-ton truck that averages 70 miles a 
day is $10. 60; that of a 3 “3-ton machine averaging 62 miles a 
day, 2.20; of a 4-ton truck averaging 55 miles a day, 
$1: 380, and ‘of a 5-ton truck averaging 50 miles a day, $15. 

Another long established company has compiled a similar 
cost table covering a period of more than six years. This 
shows the average daily cost of running a 1-ton wagon to 
be $8.07, of a 2-ton truck $10.25, a 3-ton truck $11.30, 5-ton 
truc $14.80, 7-ton truck $16.45 and of a 10-ton truck 
$18.50 a day. 

Figures for 1,500-pound wagons are furnished by a well 
known | pre ged in light car manufacture. They apply to 
nearly 1,000 of these wagons in variows parts of the coun- 
try and in many lines of trade. The results of the tabula- 
tion show the average daily cost of running such a wagon 
capable of averaging 70 guiles daily in regular service to be 
$86.16 a month, or $3.20 a day. This table does not in- 
clude any charge for rand or garage work nor any insur- 
ance premium, as do other tables. 


Detailed Items of Expense. 

The figures given for the trucks of one to ten tons capacity 
include all items properly chargeable to the hauling service, 
both actual running expenses and overhead. Drivers’ wages 
are figured at $16 to $22 a week, gasoline at 12 cents a gal- 
lon, oil at 30 cents, garage at $2: $300 a year, tires 
at $275 for a 1-ton machine to $1,650 for a 10-ton truck, 
overhauling and general repairing at $300 to $550, depre- 
ciation at 15 percent. interest at 5 percent, and fire and 
liability insurance at $150 to $240 per annum. 

One of the half dozen exhibitors of electric commercial 
vehicles at the Coliseum furnishes figures showing the gen- 
eral average operating costs for the three models which it 
makes. Fixed charges on the delivery wagon amount to 
$308 a year for interest and depreciation on nonwearing 
parts; maintenance for maximum service to $389.50 a year, 
and garaging, including charging current, to $108. This 
amounts to $800.50 a year, or $2.66 each working day, not 
including driver’s wages. At $15 a week, wages would bring 
the total daily cost to $5.16. On the same basis the total 
cost of running the light truck is $5.63 a day, and that of 
running the heavy truck $6.91 a day. Larger and heavier 
makes of electric trucks cost from $7 to $8 a day to 
operate. 

According to the testimony of large business houses it 
eosts from “$6 to $6.50 a day to keep a wagon and team of 
horses at_work, but the motor truck does the work of three 
such outfits, and effects a saving in operation of 3314 per 
cent. Figured in cost per ton mile, the gasoline motor ve- 
hicle shows an efficiency of 175 to 200 percent as compared 
with horses. 
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A REMARKABLE WIRE ROPEWAY. 
[By J. A. Seager, B. Sc., A. M., C. E., of Bristol, England. ] 

In the development of German East Africa a con- 
siderable amount of work has been done in connection 
with the enermous forests, which in the middle altitudes 
consist of native woods such as the matambao, tondro 
and mkweo, while at the higher levels in the Usambaras 
very valuable growths of cedar are found, which are 
particularly useful both for the furniture trade, where 
the wood forms a substitute for mahogany, and in the 
manufacture of lead pencils, where the African cedar 
wood is filling the gap caused by the diminution in 
supply of the American cedar. These forests are, how- 
ever, about 6,600 feet above the plateau of West Usam- 
bara and owing to the precipitous formation of the 
mountains which rise almost perpendicularly from the 
Banganis plain to a height of nearly 5,000 feet the 
difficulties in the way of transportation are enormous. 

No ordinary surface railway lines could, of course, be 
constructed, and under these conditions the well known 
firm of plantation proprietors, Wilkins & Weise, owning 
considerable tracts of this cedar forest, decided to adopt 
the expedient of a long distance wire ropeway from 
their sawmills to the nearest railway system at Mkum- 
bara. The distance as the crow flies between these two 
points is only 514 miles, but this gives no conception of 
the actual magnitude of the work. The concerns en- 
trusted with the contract took three years to accom- 
plish the task, which probably exceeds in engineering 
difficulty the 25-mile line, with a height of some 15,100 
feet, built by the same firm in the Argentine Cordil- 
leras, which in itself is a most magnificent picce of 
work in wire ropeway transmission. 

The Load Staticn. 

The beginning of the ropeway is at the sawmills at 
New Hornow, where the load station is placed. The drive 
of the ropeway and the brake regulator are also placed 
here. Owing to the unfavorable conditions on the timber 
lines due to the heavy single loads transported, a special 
type of drive and brake regulator was necessary in 
order to cope with the inequalities in the braking power 
required. If only a few loads on the way to the valley 
happened to be on the rise section between the saw- 
mills and the most elevated point and other loads were 
simultaneously on the descending section of the track 
without a corresponding up-traffic a very considerable 
amount of braking effort would be necessary. During 
the trial runs actual differences in capacity of plus and 
minus 25 horsepower were registered, and to cope with 
this an electromotor of 50 horsepower is installed, driv- 
ing by means of belt on to the driving shaft of the 
ropeway. On the same shaft is a driving conical wheel 
and two large band brakes, one of which is a timber 
lined band and a sheave of about 6% feet in diameter. 
When stopping the line both these brakes, which absorb 
together 100 horsepower, are tightened, but are out of 
contact during ordinary running. 

The regulation of the traveling speed is effected by 
a hydraulic brake regulator consisting of a rotary pump 
driven by belt from the shaft. The pump draws water 
from a reservoir in the foundations of the apparatus and 
forces it back through the passages in the governing 
valve into the foundations. A centrifugal regulator 
actuates the governing valve and when the speed of the 
countershaft increases owing to the increased strain on 
the line, the throttle valve closes correspondingly and 
checks the movement of the pump, the latter then act- 
ing on the shaft as a strong brake. In order to keep 
the brake box in the foundations filled with water, a 
high level reservoir containing 55 cubic feet of water is 
placed above the loading station, and for use in the dry 
season a low level concrete reservoir is also in connection 
with the high level tank by means of a special pumping 
plant. 

High Point of System. 


The line first rises from the loading station for about 
three-quarters of a mile to the most clevated point of 


the system, 5,220 feet above sea level, and 4,995 feet 
above the unloading station. To reduce inequalities of 
profile a cutting was made at this section in which 
special measures had to be taken to protect the founda- 
tions. of the supports from heavy tropical rains. Hence 
the bottom of the cutting was laid on the slant and 
provided with flood canals at the sides and also inclined 
sanals were placed immediately in front of the supports. 
The work from this point can be best considered by 
taking as sections that portion leading up to the first 
and to the second angle points, which had to be in- 
stalled in order to avoid spans up to about 6,600 feet. 
Leaving the high level plateau the line first proceeds as 
a straight track on the side of a cone-shaped mountain 
standing alone in front of the main range. Here one 
of the angle stations was arranged. To find room for 
the profile of the ropeway and angle station, difficult and 
extensive blasting work had to be done. As the strata 
of the crumbly and weatherbeaten rock was found to 
run in two directions landslips, which were of frequent 
occurrence, caused heavy delays in the completion of 
the line, and the difficulty was only overcome by putting 
up a strong wall facing, and filling up the crevasses 
with concrete. 

At this first angle station the carrying ropes are 
tightened with a weight of 16 tons for the loaded rope, 
and 13 tons for the unloaded rope, these weights being 
made up of iron frames filled with concrete cubes. At 
the same point the ropes for the second section are 
anchored. The traction rope of the first section passes 
over to the next one, being guided by deflection and 
guide sheaves. The carriers are transferred from the 
first to the second section by means of hand labor, each 
rope having a coupling and uncoupling point fitted with 
rails on which the rollers attached to the transport car- 
riages run. Below the first angle station the section is 
of a most interesting nature as the angle of dip is no 
less than 41 degrees, or one in 1.15. This is the steepest 
track in the world for continuous traffic; even surface 
ropeways caynot compare with it and the gradient is 
only cual by a few gravity cables, such as the 
Wetterhorn elevator near Grindelwald, in Switzerland. 


Second Angle Station. 


The line passes to the second angle station with two 
spans of about 985 feet each, the span in one case 
being carried by a lofty support about 100 feet high. 
The support for the carrying ropes have specially shaped 
carrying shoes about four feet long, with easily renew- 
able cast steel linings. A guard is provided for the 
carrying rope at the center of the shoe so that it can- 
not spring out of the saddle. This type of support is 
used wherever there is a risk of the carrying ropes lift- 
ing, thus facilitating the adaptation of the line to 
changes in the formation of the ground. On these 
sections the traction rope has to be guided as far as 
possible away from the carrying ropes, so that it will not 


lift at all on a sudden change of high tension, high 
enough to catch on to the shoes of the support. In 


putting up the second angle station a further extensive 
amount of blasting and expensive foundation work had 
to be earried out in order to provide a location. For 
example, in order to find room for the tension weights 
for the carrying ropes on the second section which are 
tightened at the second angle station it was necessary 
to blast a pit out of the rock. 

From the second angle station towards the valley in 
which the unloading station is situated the profile is of 
remarkable boldness. Immediately below the second 
angle station there is a deep ‘gorge which is crossed with 
a span of over 2,950 feet and there is a fall of some 
660 feet in this distance. On the opposite side of the 
valley the line passes downward towards the level coun- 
try touching spurs of the Usambara mountains, and 
ending at the railway at Mkumbara. Tremendous cut- 
tings had to be made at the upper point as provision 
had to be made for six supports at a distance of about 
33 feet apart, and for this 70,000 cubie feet of earth 





CONSTRUCTION OF LINE OVER PLATEAU. 





were excavated. As the excavation proceeded, however, 
it was found that towards the south the rock is formed 
of layers at 10.15 degrees with fissures towards the west 
at about 45 degrees. As a result there were frequent 
landslips which, after the first heavy rainy season, 
loosened large masses of rock and destroyed the sup 
ports which had already been put into place. It there 
fore became necessary to increase the excavation work 
to over 210,000 cubic feet, and this exemplifies the 
enormous difficulties which were experienced in this 
gigantic feat of construction. 


New Carrying and Traction Rope Sections. 

At the beginning of this last section a new section 
both of carrying and traction ropes is provided, although 
the traction rope from New Hornow which terminates at 
the end of the second section is guided round the sheave 
on the return shaft of the lower traction rope length. 
The traction rope of the upper section then goes over a 
return sheave fitted into a tension frame, the tension 
being effected by tightening the tension tower end by 
means of weights. In this way there is a constrained 
movement between the two traction rope lengths, and 
hence the brake regulator installed at the sawmills 
is able to exert control on the last section of the trac 
tion rope. 

There was the danger at this last section, with its 
comparatively slight fall compared with the other sec- 
tions, that a stoppage might occur if the up-traffic were 
large in comparison with the down-line traffic. On the 
hill on the opposite side of the gorge above mentioned 
there is a double tension appliance for the third section 
of the carrying rope, while at the unloading station 
the discharge of the ropeway cars is effected by means 
of a traveling table, which runs under the arriving logs 
and is raised by a winch, the slinging chains thereby 
being loosened. The logs can be rolled off in any de- 
sired direction by placing the table at any desired angle 
to the platform. In addition to this table a long un- 
loading siding is provided. The cars, which carry logs 
up to about 46 feet in length and one ton in weight, 
consist of two carriages connected together by the 
traction rope. The carriages are fitted with a coupling 
apparatus which provides a gripping power that can 
be accurately calculated. To increase the gripping power 
on gradients, detents are-provided to the right and left 
of the attachments of the hangerpin, and while the 
load is coming up or down hill the hanger stay leans 
against these detents, acting as a lever on the pull rod 
ot the grip, producing a high gripping power on an 
incline, which automatically slackens when the lever is 
again reached. An interesting feature of the unloading 
station is the tower carrying the traction rope tension 
weights, which was necessary in order to give sufficient 
play in the slide path to allow for the heavy fluctua- 
tions in tension due to the changes in gradient and the 
long spans. 

Local Difficulties Increase Cost. 

Another local difficulty which had to be guarded 
against was the ravages of the white ant which abound 
in this region. Because of this all stations and supports 
had to be built of steel construction work, and the poles 
for the telephone running from end to end of the line 
were made of steel tubing. This, of course, not only 
increased the first cost of material but helped to build 
up the charges for transport by sea and railway. By 
far the greatest item of expense, however, in the work 
was the cost of bringing the material up from the rail- 
way to the site of erection together with the extensive 
preliminary work and the arrangements which had to 
be made for supplies of cement and water. For in- 
stance, the transport of a locomobile for the sawmill 
from Mombo to New Hornow cost thousands of dollars 
and several Europeans and over one hundred natives 
were occupied without interruption for a period of over 
seven months. Over and over again special paths had to 
be cut for the transport of materials, of which each 


item was brought up separately by porters. The un- 
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skilled native labor had to be obtained from long dis- 
tances in the interior, as the Massai in the neighborhood 
will not work. 

Under the circumstances the cost of the erection, which 
may be called a gigantic feat in engineering, has been 
valued at between $200,000 and $375,000. As a result, 
however, the line is now in full working order, and since 
July, 1910, has carried more than 35,000 cubie feet of 
cedar wood. It has also been negotiated for passenger 
traffic, two of the principal persons using it being the 
vice-governor of the territory and the Prince of Schaum- 
burg, who used the line while on a hunting expedition. 
The plain at the foot of the Unsabara mountains is 
very largely used for plantations, and owing to the 
operation of the concession above mentioned, a native 
population has been established in the vicinity, which 
keeps cattle and undertakes agriculture in the uplands. 
The ropeway is also useful in addition to carrying tim- 
ber for the purposes of transporting fresh meat, vege- 
tables and provisions produced in the high altitudes 
which can easily be sent down to the lowlands by this 
ropeway, and this will prove to be a factor of very 
great importance in the industrial development of the 
northern portion of German East Africa. For this 
reason, as well as for its features of engineering in- 
terest, this piece of work is worthy of careful attention. 
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IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 











THE FIBER BOX SITUATION. 

The meeting of the Western Classification Commit- 
tee, held at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas, last 
week, had a full program, one feature of interest to 
the lumber woodworking trade being the hearing of 
the secretary of the Lumber and Box Manufacturers’ 
Classification Committee, C. E. Brower, of Memphis, 
and the manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Leonard Bronson. Action may be 
expected as soon as the sub-committee places the mat- 
ter in the hands of the general committee. ; 

The line of action that proceeded from the lumber 
committee has impressed the classification delegates, 
but after four years of an established classification it 
seems almost impossible for the railroads to recede 
from their position. However, the fact that the 
shipper using paper board packages must guarantee 
the carrying of his product in their packages and be 
responsible to the ‘railroads, makes the classification 
look very different from formerly, when the paper 
box man simply branded the box with his name and 
address. The stipulations with reference to tests 
on these boxes also makes the difficulty of the paper 
box man more serious. The real matter of interest 
to the trade is the necessity for the traffic managers 
in the industry to diagnose every proposed change in 
the classification of rates to prevent in the future 
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changes without the trade having an opportunity to 
present its side of the case. 





AGGREGATE SURPLUS OF CARS. 

The American Railway Association’s statistical bul- 
letin No. 111 shows that January 3, 1912, reports indi- 
eated an aggregate surplus of 142,316 cars, as compared 
with 88,146 December 20, 1911, an increase of 53,670 
ears since the last previous report and an increase of 
31,884 cars over the report for January 4, 1911. The 
committee attributes the unusually heavy increase to 
the moderate weather that prevailed during the holidays. 





RAILWAY MERGER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 23.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed here for the Tennessee & North Carolina 
Railroad of North Carolina and the Tennessee & North 
Carolina Railroad of Tennessee, the purpose. being the 
consolidation of the two companies. The Tennessee sec- 
tion of the road extends from Newport to the North Caro- 
lina line, 19 miles, near Pigeon River. The North Caro- 
lina end extends to Clanton and will be extended to 
Waynesville. The consolidated capital will be $625,000. 
Offices will be at Newport, Tenn., and Asheville, N. C. 





PROPOSED DIVISION EXTENSION 
SYSTEM. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 22.—Announcement is made that 
the Orange & Northwestern division of the Frisco System 
will be extended north to a connection with the Marshall 
& East Texas Railroad at Elysian Fields, a distance of 
about 125 miles, this construction to be accomplished 
during the present year. The Orange & Northwestern 
runs from Orange north to Newton, 62 miles, connecting 
with the Houston-New Orleans line of the Frisco at this 
place. The Marshall & East Texas runs from Elysian 
Fields to Winnsboro, 91 miles. It is regarded as a 
Frisco property, or that it will ultimately become a part 
of that system. A. T. Perkins, of St. Louis, Mo., is 
president. He is connected with other Frisco interests. 
The Marshall & East Texas is to be extended north from 
Winnsboro to Paris, where it will connect with the Paris- 
St. Louis line of the Frisco. These extensions will give 
the Frisco in connection with the Marshall & East Texas 
a new north and south line through the eastern part of 
the State. It will place that system in closer touch with 
the extensive timber and iron ore resources of that re- 
gion. It will also give the more northern lines of the 
Frisco a new deepwater outlet, the ports of Sabine Pass 
and Port Arthur being directly available to them via the 
proposed new line. 


OF FRISCO 





A MONTANA COMPANY’S BIG OPERATION 


At the junction of Big Blackfoot and Hell Gate Rivers, 
forming the Missoula River, eight miles east of Missoula, 
Mont., is the little sawmill town of Bonner, where are 
located the general offices and the largest of the three 
saw mills of the lumber department of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., successor to the Big Blackfoot Lumber 
Co., as it was called for many years. Here is where 
John R. Toole and Manager Kenneth Ross have their 
offices, and here Sales Manager Lubrecht holds forth. 
At Hamilton, in the Bitter Root Valley, the company has 
an excellent mill plant and at St. Regis is the third 
plant. None of these operates in the winter and they 
probably will not begin running until March. 

The company has not been moving its stocks the last 
year as fast as manufactured, as it did not feel that it 
would be justified in sacrificing the material at prices 
that seemed necessary to makes sales. In consequence 
of this the company has on hand more than 125,000,000 
feet of lumber, which is divided principally between the 
yards in Bonner, Hamilton and St. Regis. All of these 
stocks are well balanced and naturally will enable the 
company to take care of any business offered during the 
year in the way of western pine and larch lumber. 

This winter the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is not 
logging at Hamilton, and is putting in only from 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 feet for the St. Regis plant. At Bonner 
the logging is about the same as usual, and will provide 
a full supply of logs for an active season during 1912. 
The Big Blackfoot Railroad has completed its connec- 








BIG WESTERN PINE LOGS IN THE MILL POND AT BONNER, MONT. 








VIEW IN THE BONNER YARD OF THE ANACONDA COP- 
PER MINING CO., SHOWING STOCK OF 
WESTERN PINE. 


IN WESTERN PINE. 


tions with the logging road of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. on the Blackfoot River, thus enabling the 
company to begin hauling logs to Bonner early last 
November, bringing them all the way by railroad. It is 
expected in the future that the company will do prac- 
tically all of its logging by rail. 

Regarding the outlook for the coming year, Manager 
Ross recently stated: 

The amount of business being taken now is very small, 
but there seems to be a better feeling generally regarding 
the outlook for the future. If we have a faix.crop through- 
out our distributing territory next year I can not see why 
the general conditions for the lumber industry in this sec- 
tion should not greatly improve. However, we felt quite 
optimistic early last year for last season’s outlook and we 
were disappointed. Therefore we hesitate to make any 
predictions, but we are firmly convinced that there will be 
a greater volume of business and that it will be on a more 
satisfactory basis than last year. Our plants are all in 
first class shape for operating at full capacity, both in the 
manufacturing and shipping ends, and we do not anticipate 
we will have any remodeling or new work to take care of 
for some time. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., with its 125,000,000 
feet of lumber in pile, is in position to furnish anything 
in the way of western pine and larch lumber required by 
the trade. Its lower grades it finds a ready market for 
in Montana, the Dakotas and Nebraska, as well as in 
Utah, Colorado and Wyoming territory. Its upper grades 
of western pine, however, find a market in the East and 
in the factories of the Mississippi River district, in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and other woodworking factory centers. 











VIEW OF THE ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO.’S SAWMILL AT BONNER, MONT. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


LONDON BUSINESS IN 1911. 

[Special. correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 15.—Trade during 1911 on the 
whole was rather disappointing. It was expected that the 
improvement evident in 1910 would be continued, but this 
was not realized. It is true that more business was done 
than in 1908 and 1909, but it has not been so good as was 
expected, due chiefly to the labor unrest and to the slack 
state of the building trade caused by the distrust of the 
present government, whose socialistic leaning has caused so 
much dissatisfaction in business circles. Then, again, ferro- 
concrete and other substitutes are now specified by architects, 
where formerly timber had been used. Fortunately the 
latest government returns report that the shipbuilding, box- 
making and other wood-using trades are busy, so that a 
revival should be evident shortly. Prices for soft woods have 
been firmly maintained at the high level of 1910, and the 
season has undoubtedly been a profitable one for shippers. 
The importer has not been so well placed. Chartering was 
postponed early in the season because of the small rise in 
freights, and when it could no longer be delayed the cost 
of tonnage had increased and this was followed by a serious 
series of strikes, which completely discouraged business for 
several weeks. As far as American goods are concerned a 
large business has been done in both pitch pine and in hard- 
woods, although the very heavy import of the latter in the 
early autumn upset the market considerably. The outlook 
for 1912 is good. Dock stocks at the end of the year were 
much lower than usual, and there is no expectation of any 
drop in c, i. f. prices for the present. 


The Import of 1911. 


The official figures showing the import of wood goods into 
the United Kingdom during 1911 are as under: 














Sawn and ————1911.——_-_—__ 
planed— Loads. Jalue 
Russia ........ 2,646,560 $ 35,371,255 
Sweden ....... 1,101,859 14,366,670 
INOTMWAY 6020s s 308,688 5,150,250 
United States.. 412,404 8,196,45 
ee Ee ae 998,167 14,748, 5: 

Other countries 105,102 1,986, 








5,972,260 $ 79,819,885 5,993,627 $ 85,045,945 
Hewn and pit 





PODS: 0 si6k 3,730,018 35,386,455 3,646,954 33,142,485 
Staves, mahog- 

BUNS, “CC c.6i0.5:6 38,158 14,029,045 12,805,840 

Grand total.. 9,740,486 $129,2% $5) 610,078,088 $130,994,270 





The restricted import, which has been such an important 
feature of trade during the last few years, is again notice- 
able. With the exception of 1908, when certain special cir- 
cumstances existed, the figures are the smallest of any of 
the preceding 15 years and are even 7 per cent below the 
average of the last five years. This has been caused chiefly 
by the smaller demand consequent upon the slack state of 
the building industry, and in a minor degree by the retarda- 
tion of trade caused by numerous strikes. Of the total 
import 47 per cent has come from Russia, 26 per cent from 
the United States and Canada, 25 per cent from Norway and 
Sweden, and 2 per cent from other countries, the proportion 
being just about the same as in 1910. Prices have been 
well maintained, which indicates that the decreased supply 
has more than kept pace with the smaller demand. 

Pitch Pine. 


The chief feature of the trade of 1911 has been the big 
import, which consisted of 70,000 pieces of sawn timber. 
Ilow extensive the consumption has been is shown by the 
fact that the present stock of sawn is 9,600 loads, which 
although above the 1910 figures is 4,000 loads below the 
average of the last six years. The greater part arrived in 
the first part of the year, but was firmly held and importers 
made good profit throughout the season. In January, $28 a 
thousand feet was the ruling price, and although this figure 
dropped to $26 a little later on account of the decline in 
freights, the market soon recovered itself and the former 
price has been obtained ever since. ‘The supply of lumber 
has not been large; viz., 369,000 pieces, as against 441,000 
pieces in 1910, which is due to the big demand from South 
America, chiefly Argentina. In the beginning of the year 
Rio deals were quoted at $24 a thousand feet, and a little 
later dropped to $23, but within the last few months they 
have again been on the up grade, and today the price is 
$28.50 with prospects of a further advance. 


London Dock Stock. 
The position December 380 was as under: 
1911, pes. 1910, x 
«2 1,5 


pcs. 
303,5 
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Saeki kasanedeeed es 14,670,357 


17,472,818 
The London supply has been much reduced, and the stocks 
at the end of the year is the lowest for many years past. 
American Hardwoods. 


In black walnut rather more business has been done than 
in other years, but prime veneer logs only have been in, 
demand. Business in lumber has, on account of the popu- 
larity of other woods, been restricted during the year. The 
bulk of the import has consisted’ of inferior wood, for which 
values have ruled low. Current rates are: Inch firsts and 
seconds, $105 a thousand feet; selects, $75; No: 1 common, 
$60 to $65, and No. 2 common, $40 to $42.50. 

A good business was done in quartered oak .planks and 
boards in the early part of the year, but the heavy con- 
signments and the big ideas of shippers spoiled the autumn 
trade, and it has not yet recovered. Demand is chiefly for 
firsts and seconds, which are worth $85 a thousand feet, with 
No. 1 common at $52.50. There was a big importation of 
plain oak lumber all through the year, but so good was the 
demand that it was not until autumn that prices fell off. 
There is a big accumulation of inferior stock. Ruling rates 
for boards are: Firsts and seconds, $55 to $62.50, and No. 1 
common, $37.50 to $42.50. Planks are worth $40 to $42.50. 

American whitewood (poplar) has recently been displaced 
by other woods on account of the high prices asked. De- 
mand was good for planks and boards during the first half 
of the year, but at present the market is flat as a result of 


. the heavy autumn shipments. Current rates a thousand 


feet are: Inch panel stock, $75; firsts and seconds, $62.50 to 
$65; clear saps, $45 to $47.50; No. 1 common, $40, and 
No. 2 common, $25; all inch wood planed to %-inch. 

There has not been much doing with firsts and seconds 
satin walnut, but No. 1 common has been in demand all 
through the year and is now worth $31.25, and a good 
business is assured in this variety. ‘In sap gum the inquiry 
has been restricted to prime wood, which is worth $31 to 
$32 for 1 by 18-inch and up. 

Although no fresh shipments of Sequoia arrived in 1911, 
a large portion of the cargo which arrived in 1908 is still on 
hand. A fair demand has existed from the molding trade 
for tupelo, but prices are too low to encourage further ship- 
ments. . There is -a good -outlook for fresh shipments of 
hickory logs, 

Mahogany. 

A large business was done during the year in mahogany. 
The import reached the big figure of 13,312 feet, which is 
28 per cent above that of 1910 and 21 per cent above the 
average for the last six years. The sales were 10 per cent 


over the last six years, and prices ruled on a high level 
throughout the year. Demand generally was good throughout 
the year and the outlook is excellent. Perhaps the chief 
import of the year was the big import (1,134,000 feet) of 
round wood, which, although in favor in the United States, 
has usually been looked at askance here. It is now coming 
into more general use, although it is doubtful whether it 
will ever be as popular as the squared log. Another impor- 
tant feature is the large quantity of baboon (African) wood, 
a variety which seems likely to be very popular here. ‘The 
dock stock December 30 reached the rather heavy figure of 
15,000 logs, but most of this consists of inferior stock. Of 
this some 6,700 logs (chiefly Honduras and Cuba) remains 
in brokers’ hands, but will be offered at auction very shortly. 
Canadian Woods. 

The importation of Canadian pine deals to London in 1911 
reached a total of only 400,000 pieces, the lowest on record. 
Prices have reached a point unheard a few years ago with 
the result that only a few can afford to purchase them and 
the trade every year grows smaller. 

Spruce deals have again felt very seriously the competition 
of Riga whitewood, which can be sold at a low price and 
by many is preferred to the Canadian product. Shipments 
from the St. Lawrence have been very small—only half what 
they were seven years ago. The lower port supply has 
been about an average one. Prices for these goods declined 
during the autumn owing to competition from Riga, but re- 
covered in the autumn when the supplies fell off. 

Of the other Canadian woods, yellow and red pine timber 
may be eliminated from the list of marketable articles in 
London, and of the hardwoods ash, oak and Nova Scotia 
birch timber may now fairly follow suit. ‘There is still a 
fairly Jarge wholesome trade done in Canadian elm timber. 
The importation during 1911 was considerable, but the de- 
mand is slower than it might be. There is still a good trade 
in birch timber for Quebec. It is of fine quality, or should 
be, and has been in good demand throughout the last season, 
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HIGH GRADE PUMPS AND GOVERNORS. 

The Gardner Duplex Steam Pump, two types of which 
are shown in the illustrations herewith, is made by the 
Gardner Governor Co., of Quincy, Ill., an old con- 
cern established more than fifty years ago as a manufac- 
turer of steam engine governors. The reputation enjoyed 
by the Gardner Governor for its excellent regulating 
qualities and superior workmanship was earned only after 
many years of experience in its manufacture. The repu- 
tation of the Gardner Duplex Steam Pumps stands equally 
high, being made along the same careful and conservative 
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GARDNER BOILER FEED PUMP. 


lines. Many thousands of the Gardner pumps and gover- 
nors may be found giving excellent service in the largest 
sawmills of the country. 

The company makes a full line of boiler feed pumps, 
outside center packed pumps for heavy pressures, low 
service or tank pumps, fire pumps, pumps and receivers 
for draining the steam coils in dry kilns, ete., besides a 
complete line of compound pumps. These pumps have 
many special features which are described in a catalogue 
recently issued by the company, which besides illustrating 
the pumps gives much valuable information to users of 
steam. 

PPD BIL IIIT 


A LONG SERVICE RECORD. 

Henry Disston & Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa., makers 
of the well-known Disston line of tools, have recently 
issued a circular detailing the fact that 21 employees 
have been in their service for more than 50 years. 
The names and photographs and length of service of 
these men are given. The longest in service has a 
record of 62 years. Furthermore the circular states 
that 80 employees have been with the organization 
from 40 to 50 years, 188 from 30 to 40 years, 330 
from 20 to 380 years, and 609 from 10 to 20 years. 
The Disston company presents this roll of veterans 
as significant of the personal integrity, experience 
and proportions of the Disston organization. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 24.—Newbold L. Pierson; A. L. 
Herrlinger appointed receiver. 





Boston, MASs., Jan. 24.—William T. Cummings, chair 
manufacturer,. of Winchendon, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy ; liabilities $10,688, assets $6,225. 


SAN FRANcISCO, CAL., Jan. 18.—The property:of the El 
Dorado Lumber Co. has been sold to C. D. Danaher of Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 22.—George L. Fleitz, of Detroit, 


Mich., January 16 bought the holdings of the Union Mill 
Co.; consideration $166,000. 





1912 

is the 

Time to Lay 
the Foundation 


The amount of your accom- 
plishment this year depends on 
the preparation you made last 
year. 


The degree of your success 
in 1913 will be commensurate 
with the effort you put forth in 
1912. 


It takes time and _ persistence 
and courage to build up a name 
and good will and a demand- for 
your products. 


You must “‘stick everlastingly 
at it.”’ 


One of your greatest helps 
is a steady advertisement in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN — the 
leading publication of its kind in 
America. 





Your advertisement in _ its 
pages will materially assist in 


strengthening your foundation 
for a 


BIG 
BUSINESS 
IN 1913 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


in Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 

We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are-considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 
We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for lambermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 
Buiid Mills and Railroads 


Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
floughteline & Co. 


(Established 1865) 








q 105S.La Salle St. Chicago, Il 








INTERSTATE 


VICTORY FOR LOUISVILLE. 
|Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 25.—A copy of the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Norman Lumber Co. and others against the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co. and others reached Louisville 
today. In general it is a big victory for Louisville, as 
it holds that discrimination must not be practised and 
that Louisville must be given a rate from southern 
producing territories which will be fair on a basis of the 
mileage involved. The two roads principally affected 
are the Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Central, 
although the rates of the principal branch of the Illinois 
Central, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, are held not to 
be discriminatory. The roads affected are to revise their 
rates immediately and file them with the commission. 
The latter did not enter an order in the ease, but accepted 
the assurances of the Louisville & Nashville and Llinois 
Central that this would be done. 

The decision does not determine as to the fairness of 
bridge tolls, and does not go into the matter of repara- 
tion, stating that the complainants had no way of fixing 
the amount of the damages they had sustained until 
after the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis 


sion. This makes it exigent on the lumber interests to file 
petitions for the refund of the overcharges, and this in 
itself will involve many thousand dollars. One local 


concern which plans to insist on a refund says that it 
expects to recover close to $10,000 from the railroads. 

The complainants in the litigation, which was begun 
in July, 1910, are the Norman Lumber Co., W. P. Brown 
& Sons, E. B. Norman & Co., the Edward L. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., the Ohio River Sawmill Co. and the Louisville 
Point Lumber Co. All are members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club, and it was through this organization 
that the initial steps to secure relief from what it was 
believed was discrimination on the part of the carriers 
were taken. 

The meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club at the 
Seelbach Hotel Tuesday evening was given over largely 
to a discussion of the decision, and considerable elation 
was expressed. Although the commission did not grant 
all of the requests of the petitioners it made it plain 
that Louisville is to be given the rates that its geograph- 
ical position entitles it to, and that other markets no 
nearer shipping points are not to be given preferential 
rates. The decision really opens the way for further in- 
vestigation and action, and it is certain that it will be 
taken. 

A. E. Norman, of the Norman Co., was president of 
the Hardwood Club when the action was begun, and T. M 
Brown, of W. P. brown & Sons, holds the office now. 
Both expressed themselves as well pleased with the out- 
come of the ease. 








TO TEST THE AUTHORITY OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—In order to determine 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
cerning the authority to compel steam roads to make con- 
nections, exchange business and establish through and 
joint rates with electric lines, a case was last week car- 
ried to the Commerce Court. The Baltimore & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western railways were ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to accord such facilities to 
the Cincinnati & Columbus Traction Co., an electric 
line. The steam roads ask the court to enjoin the com- 
mission from putting the order in effect. A somewhat 
similar case a few years ago was involved in the Illinois 
Central Railroad’s interchange of facilities with an 
electric line. In that instance the ruling was against 
the electric company, the reason being that unless the 
traction company could furnish new and better facilities, 
and unless new business was in sight, it was not reason- 


able to compel a diversion of business already in exist- 
ence and getting a proper service. In the Ohio case 


the assumption is fair that increased traffic and more 
adequate facilities are in prospect. 


TARIFF POSTING ORDER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—The 
merce Commission has issued the order 
the posting of tariffs: 





Interstate 
below 


Com 
relating to 


It appearing 
tariffs that the 
depend upon the 


that carriers frequently provide in their 
minimum charges upon a shipment shall 
marked capacity, length, or cubical ca 
pacity of the car used, the marked capacity, length, or 
cubical capacity of the car becomes an integral part of the 
jawful charges on such shipment. Lawful charges are only 
those contained in tariffs which are published, filed, and 
posted as required by the law and the regulations of the 
commission. It is therefore 

Ordered, That all carriers subject to the provisions of the 
act to regulate commerce shall, on or before July 1, 1912 
either cancel all ogy in their tariffs to the effect that 
the minimum charges shall be based upon the marked 
capacity, length, or cubical capacity of the car used, or 
publish and file with the commission, in conformity with its 
tariff regulations, publication or publications which contain 
authoritatively the marked capacities, lengths and dimen 
sions, and cubical capacities of the cars used by them. It 
is further 

Ordered, That the requirement 
of the Commission's order of June 2, 1908, relative to post- 
ing of tariffs at stations, be, and the same are hereby. 
modified, and that the tariff publications herein referred to 
shall be posted at every point at which a complete file of 
tariffs is required to be kept. 

Paragraph (j/) of Rule 10 of the Commission's Tariff Cir 
cular No. 18-A has been amended so as to extend to a pub 
lication that is confined to information as to numbers, 
dimensions, capacities, ete., of freight cars the same priv 
ileges now extended in that paragraph to publications that 
are confined to information and regulations governing the 
use of tank cars. 

It is understood 


of section 6 of the act and 


that the information which 


this order 


COMMERCE. 


requires the publication and filing of is substantially con- 
tained in the Official Railway Equipment Register, and, 
apparently, the simplest and probably most economical way 
in which to comply with this order would be to adapt that 
publication to these requirements and have it issued and 
filed by a duly authorized agent of the carriers under proper 
powers of attorney and concurrences, and in accord with 
the commission's tariff regulations. 
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DULUTH’S CAMPAIGN FOR FREIGHT RATE 


DuLUTH, MINN., Jan. 24.—What is perhaps the great- 
est struggle in Duluth’s campaign for a readjustment of 
freight ‘rates is being heard here by Commissioner Har 
lan of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The hear 
ing began today. The action involves more than 100 
defendants, including the eastern trunk lines, railroads 
in the Central Freight Association territory, westeru 
roads concurring in rates originating in the East, and 
the package freight steamer lines. The claim of the 
local traffic commission is that the rate structure as it 
now stands has, for all commercial purposes, moved tbe 
head of Lake Superior 150 miles inland, to the Twin 
Cities. .The advantage of the Twin Cities is made 
greater, it is claimed, by the fact that free storage is 
allowed in railroad warehouses here for freight in 
transit, and that the shipments may be diverted from the 
original destination without further charge to the ship- 
pers. The ease involves other features, ‘and altogether 
is one that will attract much attention in transportation 
circles, and the decisions will be important. 





FURTHER POSTPONEMENT OF FINAL ACTION 
ON TAPLINE CASES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—By an order made 
effective last week the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed final action on the tapline cases 
by authorizing the carriers to cancel the new tariffs 
which were to become effective February 1 and to file 
new tariffs effective May 1, 1912. The following is the 
text of the order: 


it appearing that by orders heretofore entered the 
inission instituted an investigation and hearing concerning 
the propriety of various tariffs filed by certain carriers 
wherein joint rates with and divisions or allowances to so- 
called tap line connections were to be canceled and with 
drawn ; and the commission, by orders duly filed and served, 
having suspended and deferred the effectiveness of such 
tariffs until June 1, 1911; and that under authority of an 
order entered herein on May 18, 1911, the various carriers 
withdrew their said tariffs canceling such divisions or al- 
flowances and refiled them to become effective on November 
1, 1911; and that under authority of a further order entered 
herein on October 16, 1911, the various carriers withdrew 
their said tariffs, canceling such divisions or allowances, 
and refiled them to become effective February 1, 1912; and 

It further appearing that a full investigation of the said 
matters has been had, but it has been impossible for the 
commission to reach a final decision of the questions and 
matters involved within the period for which the operation 
of the said schedules has been voluntarily postponed by the 
carriers, namely on or before February 1, 1912; and 

It further appearing that the various carriers by which 
the cancelations in question were published, republished and 
filed with the commission are desirous of withdrawing the 
said cancelation tariffs and refiling them, thereby further 
postponing their effectiveness to May 1, 1912, 

It is ordered that each and all of the carriers that are 
parties to this record be and they are hereby authorized 
on three days’ notice to the commission and to the public, 
to cancel and withdraw all such tariffs filed with the com- 
mission, and under their present terms to become effective 
on or before February 1, 1912, in which are contained can- 
celations or withdrawals of joint rates or divisions with or 
allowances to so-called tapline connections, and provided 
the said tariffs are forthwith refiled to become effective on 
May 1, 1912; 

It is further ordered that all tariffs or 
sued under authority of this order shall 
notation on title page: 

Issued by authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order of January 16, 1912, in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 11. 

A true copy: Cae 


com- 


supplements is- 
bear the following 


. Proury, 
Chairman. 





BARREL COMPANY FILES COMPLAINT. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—The Alexandria (La.) 
Barrel Co. last Saturday filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint against the Rock Island 
Railroad. It charges that the defendant August 17 last 
increased the rate on tight barrels, from Alexandria to 
Texas common points, from 22% cents to 39 cents, and 
at the same time increased the minimum carload from 
12,000 Ibs. to 20,000. It is declared that the increase is 
arbitrary, unjust and unreasonable. 





ATLANTA FREIGHT BUREAU FILES COMPLAINT. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 22.—On behalf of all classes of 
shippers, the Atlanta Freight Bureau last week filed a 
complaint with ‘the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
protest of rates from New York and other points which 


the bureau alleges are discriminatory to Atlanta and 
favorable to Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Nashville, 


Tenn. 

The complaint sets forth that rates from New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia to Atlanta are 12 cents greater 
than similar rates to Chattanooga and that rates in other 
classes are proportionally higher. Nashville, which is 
76 miles further than Atlanta from these eastern cities, 
is said to enjoy a preference of 26 cents a hundred 
pounds on first-class freight. Memphis, which is 281 
miles more distant, pays 17 cents a hundred pounds less 


than Atlanta. 
The complaint also charges dtscrimination in ocean 
and rail rates. It further insists that rates from New 


York and Philadelphia to Atlanta should be no greater 
than rates from Baltimore to Atlanta. Nineteen rail- 
ways and steamship lines are named as defendants. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


WESTERN LUMBER CONDITIONS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The correspondent of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in talking with Herbert A. 
Smith, Forest Service Editor, has secured some informa- 
tion relating to western lumber conditions and oppor 
tunities for trade that seem of much interest. Follow- 
ing is given a survey of the situation substantially as re 
ceived: 

Much interesting information concerning the timber re- 
sources of Utah, southern Idaho and western Wyoming has 
been obtained during the last summer by the U. 8S. Forest 
Service. Cruising parties working under the general super- 
vision of the district office at Ogden, Utah, covered during 
the season more than 1,000,000 acres of timberland and the 
information obtained will be used in bringing about the ex- 


ploitation of many large tracts of mature timber in this 
territory. The bulk of the merchantable timber in the 


region is in the national forests and it is understood that 
one of the principal objects of the cruising work is to place 
before lumbermen who operate on a large scale the best 
logging chances of the intermontane country. 

In the general movement of the lumber industry west- 
ward, the extensive territory. of Utah and southern Idaho 
has been much overlooked. Apparently eastern lumbermen, 
when their timber holdings become exhausted and they are 
forced to turn westward, do not stop ‘going’ until they 
reach the coast. As a result. the lumber industry of the 
Intermontane West has not developed, although from _ in- 
formation furnished by the Forest Service the opportunities 
for a number of large mills in this region seem unexcelled, 
both as regards the available timber supply and local mar- 
ket conditions. 

Officials of the Forest Service place the annual consump- 
tion of lumber in southern Idaho at 100,000,000,000 feet, 
b. m., and that of northern Utah at 150,000,000,000 feet. 
According to the 1910 census, southern Idaho shows a popu- 
lation of 210,000 and northern Utah 325,000. On the basis 
of an annual per capita consumption of 500 board feet, 
which is certainly conservative for a territory which is 
doubling its population every ten years, the annual lumber 
consumption of these two regions would be 105,000,000 
feet and 162,500,000 feet respectively. The above estimate, 
therefore, seems well established. 

Of the 100,000,000 fect of lumber consumed each year 
in southern Idaho it is said that about 60,000,000 feet is 
shipped in from Oregon and other Coast points, while only 
about 40,000,000 feet are produced locally. In northern 
Utah local mills produce less than 12,000,000 feet annually 
and over 100,000,000 feet are shipped in from Coast points. 
This great importation of Coast lumber into Utah and south- 
ern Idaho is explained by the fact that there are no large 
local mills and that the small portable mills working on a 
limited scale are able to supply the demand only in their 
immediate vicinity. Further, the cost of producing lumber 
in these mills is excessive, since up-to-date logging and mill- 
ing methods are not followed, and the small sawmill men 
are not able to compete with Coast lumber in the larger 
cities, notwithstanding the fact that lumber there brings 
higher prices. 

Utilization on Larger Scale. 

Under these conditions it seems remarkable that no large 
mills have located in this territory and the efforts of the 
Forest Service to bring about the utilization of its timber 
resources on a larger scale should be successful. While the 
detailed data obtained by the various cruising parties has 
not yet been issued in report form the general information 
at hand shows many large tracts of timber favorably located 
for logging. Of particular interest is the information ob- 
tained concerning the timber resources of the Jackson Hole 
country which embraces a large part of the watershed of 
the south fork of Snake River. ‘The amount of timber in 
this region has been a matter of much speculation. The 
cruising party spent four and one half months in the Teton 
Mountains, covering a large section of territory. Approxi- 
mately a billion feet of merchantable timber was located, 
the species being Engelmann spruce, Douglas fir and lodge- 
pole pine of fine quality. 

One of the most attractive logging chances brought into 
prominence by this work is a tract of 125,000,000 feet on 
the banks of Jackson Lake. The timber averages 10,000 feet 
b. m. an acre, the spruce averaging in diameter 36 inches 
with six logs to the tree and the Douglas fir averaging 32 
inches in diameter with five logs to the tree. The logging 
of the timber, it is said, will be a simple problem, since it 
lies on a bench sloping gently to the lake. The logs will be 
thrown into the lake and driven down the Snake River to 
a millsite in the vicinity of Idaho Falls. The drivability of 
the south fork of the Snake was investigationed by a Forest 
Service lumberman, who declares it to be drivable throughout 


the year with practically no stream improvements. In low 
water, it averages 200 feet wide and four feet deep. <A mill 


located near Market Lake or Idaho Falls will be not only on 
the railroad and in the center of the southern Idaho mar- 
kets, but will have practically an inexhaustible supply of 
timber upon which to draw. 

Considerable cruising was also done in the western yel- 
low pine stands in the western part of southern Idaho on 
the Boise, Payette and Waiser National Forests and a num- 
ber of large tracts of this species are, it is understood, to be 
placed on the market. On two forks of Payette River, both 
of which have been driven, over 150,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable saw timber was cruised out. This embraces the 


most accessible of the timber, it being roughly estimated 
that upon its removal there will, be available 500,000,000 


feet more of similar timber. According to the statements of 
Forestry officials, all this timber can be driven at reason 
able cost to the railroad at either Emmett or Payette. A 
particularly fine tract of yellow pine within a short dis- 
tance of a railroad was also located and cruised on the 
Weiser Forest. This timber stands at the head of Weiser 
River. 





THE PROPOSED EIGHT HOUR LAW. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—An inquiry reaching the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicates that there is interest in 
the trade as to how the proposed 8-hour law is likely to 
affect contractors for lumber or its finished products in 
Government buildings and other Government work. The 
bill passed the House last December and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is now giving hearings 
on it, so that unless there is strong opposition it will 
probably become a law during this Congress. During the 
debate in the House several references were niade to the 
possible effect the law might have upon the lumber in- 
terest. During a colloquy between Representative Wil- 
son, chairman of the committee, and Representative Mad- 
den, the following developed: 

Mr. Madden—Let me put a concrete question to the gen 
tleman and ask him to explain it. Suppose that the gen- 
tleman himself entered into a contract with the Govern- 
ment of the United States to build any kind of a structure, 
say, and in the course of the erection of the structure he re 
quired the use of a large amount of lumber. Would the 
purchase of that lumber be. permitted under this contract 
unless the lumber was produced under the 8-hour day? 

Mr. Wilson—In my judgment that matter would be purely 
a matter of administration. It is not specifically provided 
in this measure that it should include the lumber as sug- 


gested by the gentleman from Illinois. It would be a matter 
that would be determined by the administration in making 
its contract. 

Mr. Madden—Would not that lead to controversy? If 
the matter was left in doubt as to whether or not you could 
make a purchase, and it had to be left to the determination 
of the head of the department having jurisdiction over the 
contract ? 

Mr. Wilson thought not, except as all matters of dis- 
cretion vested anywhere lead to differences of opinion as 
to the policy to be pursued. 

Later in the debate Mr. Madden said: 

_ I take it the intention is that raw material which enters 
into the construction of a building would be considered as 
materials which could be bought in the open market. 

With this view Mr. Wilson agreed. 
end of the debate Mr. Madden said: 

The man who cuts the tree in the forest or saws the 
lumber from the log is not required to work under an cight- 


hour day in order to be able to sell his material for Govern- 
ment construction. 


Again, toward the 


The crux of the whole matter, as far as the lumber 
interests are concerned, seems to lie in this provision in 
Section 2 of the bill, which reads: 

That nothing in this act shall apply * * *_ or articles 
as may usually be bought in the open market whether made 
to conform to particular specifications or not, or for the 
purchase of supplies for the Government, whether manu- 
factured to conform to particular specifications or not. 

As it seems clear that all lumber likely to be purchased 
is such as can be bought in the open market, the rough 
products at least would be exempt from the operation of 
the law, and finished products also when similar to arti- 
cles purchasable in the open market although made ac- 
cording to particular specifications. Of course contract- 
tors and subcontractors on public works will have to com- 
ply with the law as they do now, and that would include 
carpentering. 





SURVEY WORK UNDER WEEAS LAW. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—The Forest Service has 
recently undertaken survey work on the Gennett timber 
lands in Fannin and Union Counties acquired under the 
Weeks Law. ‘The tract covers about 30,000 acres of 
mostly virgin timber. It is on the watershed of Toccoa 
River, a tributary of the Tennessee. Survey work also 
has been begun on the lands on the upper watershed of 
the Catawba River in McDowell County, N. C. 

Two examining parties are in northern Georgia. The 
total examinations made to date by the Forest Service 
cover 500,000 acres and about 1,000,000 acres have been 
examined by the Geological Survey covering about the 
same tracts. 





OF INTEREST TO BOX MANUFACTURERS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—In a decision the Treas- 
ury Department has laid down rules in regard to the 
liquidation of drawback entry covering boxes manufac- 
tured with the use of imported lumber. The collector of 
customs at Boston brought the matter before the depart- 
ment, saying that the wastage of 9.6 per cent has been 
material used and also the amount of wastage, these 
value of .0173 cents a foot, and that at this value such 
wastage would replace 116 feet of the imported lumber, 
leaving a net wastage of 1,444 instead of 1,560 feet. 
The department holds that it should be understood that 
wherever in establishing a drawback rate it gives per- 
centages upon which to base the quantity of imported 
material used and also the amount of wastage. These 
are to be considered maximum percentages and _ not 
as fixed figures to be used in estimating the draw- 
back due. Entry should be ‘liquidated upon the basis of 
the quantities claimed in the manufacturers’ certificates, 
deducting the figures given in the rate as the maximum. 
Where this shows that the wastage has a value as will 
later replace and the net wastage should be thus ascer- 
tained. This applies to all and including general rates, 
and in the present case the wastage allowance should be 
based on 1,444 instead of 1,560 feet. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will open bids February 13, 
1912, for the following material: 


Delivery at Schedule 





Article. navy yard, Nos 
Oak: Whitesides 9200 Leek. vcac dank Soston, Mass. 4287 
Pine, white Iona Island, N. Y. 42938 
PODIAE 8 oie.s cars ois eee Miscellancous..Jona Island, N. Y 2 
BECO «91. aiecs. ses: 0's SOO LOO eo. a4:5 6 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bidders interested may obtain schedules by applying 
to the Navy Pay Office nearest each navy yard, or by 
applying to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 





PROPOSED LITTLE ROCK CONNECTION. 

LirtceE Rock, Ark., Jan. 23.—Plans tor the proposed 
railroad connection between this city and some point on 
the Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, north of here, 
are rapidly progressing. The committee of 25 suggested 
by President Remmel, of the Board of Trade, to confer 
with Col. C. C. Godman, who proposes to build the road, 
relative to what will be required of Little Rock, has been 
named, and_a proposition has already come to Chairman 
W. C. Faucette, of this committee, from business men at 
El Paso, White County, that if the extension be made 
through that county a right of way would be contributed, 
in addition to a bonus of $10,000. The prospect of an 
outlet north and northwest toward Kansas City is brighter 
than ever. Col. Godman purposes to put in 25 miles of 
the connection for a bonus of $150,000, with terminal fa- 
cilities donated in Little Rock. 
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Timber Loans 


- We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber companies. 




















Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
CHICAGO. 


First National Bank Building, 
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qq This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 3 


oans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 





Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 


CHICAGO | 








Fort vm 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 


We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers. 


a _/ 














Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in close touch with every phase of their 
business. We make it part of our business 
to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any department. 
Wesolicit correspondence and will be pleased to 
give any information desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
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| TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
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We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


u We now control and operate a number of mills. Me 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


7] These facts make us especially fitted to know A 
the wants of Iumbermen, and to meet them, 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
n 140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO | 
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WE WILL LOAN 


ON 
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well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 


Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 








TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Mills Running on More Regular Time but Woods 
Still Too Wet to Proceed with Logging—Attend 
Rate Conference. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—It is too early to make a 
definite statement as to what will be the effect upon the 
affairs of the Memphis & Arkansas Railroad Bridge Ter- 
minal Co. of the deaths of James T, Harahan and E. E. 
Wright. It is the opinion, however, of railroad men ‘in 
this city and also of other leading business interests here 
that the plans of the Rock Island System for the estab- 
lishment of a new bridge across the Mississippi River at 
this point and for much larger terminals here will be 
carried out. Mr. Harahan was president of the company 
which was recently incorporated here with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000 and E. E. Wright was counsel. 

Weather conditions the last few days have been much 
more favorable and it has been possible to make better 
headway with milling operations. The woods are still too 
wet for any logging to be done. Some of the mills are 
well supplied with timber but others are short, so pros- 
pects are none too bright for a normal output of hard- 
wood lumber during the next few weeks. 

", E. Gary, vice president and general manager of the 
Baker Lumber Co., Turrell, Ark., says the mill of this 
concern was able to operate during the greater part of the 
recent cold wave, but it was one of the few plants in 
that section of Arkansas which ran. 

The Three States Lumber Co.’s big mill at Burdette, 
Ark., has been closed several avs since the first of the 
year. The extent to which this mill will be operated will 
be determined in large measure by its ability to get out 
the necessary raw material. 

The big band mill and other plans of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. as Charleston, Miss., have been closed for 
some time as « @sult of the high water and it is expected 
that it will be Riser al weeks before it will be possible to 
resume. 

W. B. Morgan, secretary and treasurer of the Anderson- 
Tully Co., has been in Galveston, Tex., during the last 
few days, attending the meeting of the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee, which has under consideration the appeal 
of the wooden box interests for a rate similar to that on 
packages made of fiber and other material. Mr. Morgan 
represented the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. Another 
prominent Memphian who attended the meeting is C. E. 
Brower, secretary of the Classification Committee on 
Lumber and Wooden Box Interests. Mr. Brower has 
spent several years in his efforts to bring about an equal- 
ization of rates, and he and Mr. Morgan have made a 
strong presentation of the claims of wooden box manu- 
facturers. 

Walker L. Welford, president of the National Tight 
Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association, has returned 
from Little Rock, Ark., where he attended the annual 
convention of that body. Mr. Welford is secretary and 
general manager of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., this 
city. 

The weather of the last two or three days has resulted 
in the melting of all the ice in the Mississippi at Memphis 
and below here, and the steamboat interests have already 
resumed traffic, so that it is possible to handle timber and 
lumber again by water. 

eer operations in Memphis during 1911 involved a 
total of $5,859,146, one of the best records ever made for 
Memphis for a similar period. 


James E. Stark, former president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, has been removed to his home on Willett avenue from 
a private infirmary, where he underwent a serious opera- 
tion. It is expected that he will be able to resume his duties 
in the near future. 

Among recent visitors to Memphis have been Lewis Doster, 
secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, and W. E. Kile, of Kile & Morgan, 
Providence, R. I. Soth attended the meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club Saturday. 

F. T. Dooley, of the Dooley-Kellogg Lumber Co., has 
returned from a selling trip in the Middle West. He reports 
business fairly active. W. R. Barksdale, president of this 
company, left today for San Antonio, Tex. He will go 
thence to Fresno, Cal., where he has an orange grove and 
other interests. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Change in Weather Affords Mills Opportunity to Catch 
Up on Orders—Car Companies and Box Factories 
Liberal Buyers. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 24.—The welcome let-up of 
long-continued severe weather has had a helpful effect 
upon general lumber conditions and has enabled the 
mills to resume operations and to catch up with orders 
that recently have been coming in in satisfactory volume. 
Manufacturers have been receiving good orders of late, 
some for shipment to London and Antwerp. Buyers find 
some difficulty in securing the stock they want. Several 
days ago the railroad trade was about all that was being 
done of consequence, and the roads are still in the 
market, but their orders are now supplemented by good 
orders from retailers and other consumers. Buyers. de- 
clare stocks are low and more broken than for years on 
some markets. Car companies and box makers are buy- 
ing steadily. Furniture and automobile factories are 
expected to become active soon preparatory to their 
spring trade. There is an improvement in the foreign 
trade for hardwoods. Oak for wagon making is finding 
ready foreign markets. 

Manufacturers and buyers of lumber for other pur- 
poses have, as a rule, completed their annual taking of 
stock and are now in a position to know what they most 
need for replenishing stocks, so the market is expecting 


brisk business during the next sixty days. Numerous 
inquiries are coming in with a good sprinkling of orders 
and the entire tone of this market continues optimistic. 
Demands for yellow pine are gratifying and there are 
rumors of price advances. Plain oak and red gum lead 
in the hardwood demands. Low grade poplar and cotton- 
wood are moving well. Chestnut, maple and ash are 
about stationary. Some long length hemlock is sold. 
Basswood, walnut and cherry are quiet. 

Large shipments of logs from the upper Cumberland 
territory were received here last week. Local lumbermen 
estimate that the recent tide will bring over 3,000,000 
feet of timber to Nashville, chiefly of poplar, hickory, 
chestnut, with other hardwoods. 

Freight traffic has improved in the Nashville terti- 
tory, the improvement being of a general character. 

The Standard Oil Co. has bought, for $10,000, 4,500 
acres of land near Burns, formerly owned by William 
Jordan. 

D. M. Cassil, sales manager for the Buckeye Saw Man- 
ufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, a recent visitor, 1eports 
ufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, a recent visitor, reports 
dition of the lumber trade. 

Prominent local lumber concerns and manufacturers 
are preparing for an expected unusually good spring 
trade, and are enlarging their facilities where necessary 
to take care of increased business. Local architects are 
busy figuring on buildings and a revival of all building 
trades is expected with settled, moderate weather. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the Nashville Build- 
ers’ Exchange the business of the year was reported hy 
the secretary and the newly elected directors were in- 
ducted into office. Addresses were made by J. H. Bell, 
©. D. Johns and R. H. McClelland, of the Nashville Grain 
Exchange, asking the aid of the Builders’ Exchange in 
the fight to retain the reshipping privilege for Nashville. 
Following the business session a feast was enjoyed and 
good cheer reigned. In his report to the exchange for 
last year Secretary T. H. Evans stated that the year 
produced great benefits. Eleven prominent concerns were 
added to the membership during the year and the total 
is 107 in good standing. The revenue received has been 
sufficient to meet all the expenses. During the year 60 
plans for residences, schools, flats and other buildings 
have been figured through the office, the estimated value 
of which was $840,800, 85 per cent of the work being 
done by exchange members. The various standing com- 
mittees have done their duties well. The records show 
a large amount of work during the year and the t-tal 
was as much if not more than the year before. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Consolidation of Two Prominent Hardwood Concerns 
—Demand, Especially from Eastern Centers, Im- 
proving. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 23.—The most important change 
in the local hardwood situation in a long while has been 
brought about through the consolidation of the Norman 
Lumber Co. and E. B. Norman & Co. under the name 
Norman Lumber & Box Co., the capitalization of which 
is to be $150,000. A. E. Norman will be president of the 
new concern. The merger will give control of the big 
double bandnfill which E. B. Norman & Co. have been 
erecting at Holly Ridge, La., and which will begin 
operation February 15; possession of the woodworking 
plant of the Norman Lumber Co. at Ninth and Magnolia 
Streets, and of the box factory which has been operated 
at Shelby and Fulton Streets by E. B. Norman & Co. 
The new officers of the new company, besides Mr. Nor- 
man, will be E. B. Norman, vice president, and A. B. 
Thurman, secretary. A. E. Norman will also hold the 
position of treasurer. 8S. E. Booker, who has been in 
charge of the box department of E. B. Norman & Co., 
will continue to look after that end of the business, and 
will be a director. R. Carnahan, a large stockholder of 
E. B. Norman & Co., retains his interest. 

Incidental to the merger of interests is the organiza- 
tion of the Booker-Cecil Co., which has established a 
yard at Clay and Fulton Streets. The members of the 
new company are P. G. Booker, who has been connected 
with E. B. Norman & Co. for about two years and a 
half, and Stuart R. Cecil, who until recently was with 
the Norman Lumber Co. He has been in the insurance 
business in Boston, but returned to reénter the lumber 
trade. The new concern has taken over the lease of E. 
B. Norman & Co. on the property at Clay and Fulton 
Streets, and will have a switch put into the yard. It has 
also bought the lumber stocks of E. B. Norman & Co. 
at the Fulton Street yard, so that it begins business with 
2,000,000 feet of hardwoods on hand. It will handle 
quartered and plain oak, poplar, ash, cottonwood and 

um. 

. Business is coming in better than at any other time 
since the opening of the year, and eastern trade has im- 
proved. Reports from furniture manufacturers’ districts 
indicate that buying has been in volume to encourage 
them. Hardwood men are cheerful over the outlook. 

The new bill which is intended to enlarge the powers 
of the state railroad commission, by giving it authority 
to enforce through rates and routings, to compel improve- 
ments in equipment or lines to be made and to penalize 
earriers for failure to furnish cars has been formally in- 
troduced in the state legislature. It is not likely that 
the shippers will get enthusiastic over it, especially that 
section referring to penalties in case the carrier does not 
provide cars. This section is so limited by the require- 
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ments as to deposits by the shipper at the time cars are 
called for and damages to be paid the carrier if the 
equipment is not used within a certain period that it is 
hardly likely that it would be taken advantage of. How- 
ever, the railroad commission, which had the measure pre- 
sented, believes that it will meet with the approval of 
both carriers and shippers. 

In the rebuilding of the plant of the Louisville Plan- 
ing Mill & Hardwood Flooring Co. planing mill work will 
be handled altogether. Olaf Anderson, president of the 
company, said that it is expected to have the mill in 
operation: in about three months. 

The annual meeting of the Louisville Builders’ Ex- 
change was accompanied by the reading of reports of 
construction during 1911, showing that the total expended 
was $6,205,000 and that the year was a record-breaker. 
Officers will be elected February 1. 

F. L. Johnson has purchased the interest of J. W. 
Summers in the Summers-Johnson Lumber Co., and the 
concern has elected the following officers: F. L. Johnson, 
president and general manager; F. W. Curry, vice presi- 
dent; J. H. Alderson, treasurer, and F. L. Johnson, 
secretary. The company does an extensive retail yard 
business and carries a complete line of building supplies. 

J. V. Stimson & Co. are running their sawmill at 
Owensboro continuously, this being one of the few Ohio 
Valley mills that have not closed part of the time since 
the beginning of winter. 

It is reported from central Kentucky points that the 
price of logs has been reduced by timber owners, who 
have found the demand much smaller than it has been 
for several years and are now willing to sell for less. 

The recently organized Mason Lumber Co., of Mays- 
ville, capitalized at $20, 000, has elected A. A. McLaugh- 
lin president and Lewis N . Behan secretary and treasurer. 
The company is installing woodworking machinery in the 
old plant of the Maysville Foundry & Engineering Co., 
which it purchased a few weeks ago, and expects to be- 
gin operations within the next thirty days. 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 23.—Considerable dropping off in 
business the last week is accredited to the cold weather. 
While a number of orders have been placed they do not 
compare very favorably with the first two weeks of the 
new year. The sawmills that depend upon the river for 
their supply of logs are shut down, but those that log 
by rail will probably start this week unless another 
blizzard sets in. The Ohio River is full of floating ice, 
and while the timber was beached the river rose when 
the upstream gorges broke and it took heroic efforts to 
keep the loss down to logs knocked off the outside rafts. 

Two concerns that have suffered by fire are in opera- 
tion again, the W. G. Ward Lumber Co., of Ironton, 
Ohio, with a complete planing mill, and the Kenova 
Poplar Manufacturing Co., of ‘Kenova, W. Va., with a 
flooring plant and box shook factory. 

Timber operations in the Big Sandy country are 
probably lighter this year than for many years, and 
aside from stock under contract there will be very 
little for general market. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—A meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Indiana Manufacturers’ & Ship- 
pers’ Association, with which is identified many lumber- 
men, was held in this city last Thursday, at which it 
was decided to organize an employers’ mutual liability 
insurance association. Policy holders will be limited 
to members of the association and an office will be 
maintained in this city. No stock will be for sale, it 
is said. About 1,000 manufacturers and shippers of 
Indiana are interested. 

James McLaren, who has been manager of the Mc- 
Laren Lumber Co. at Shelbyville for several years, has 
sold his interest in it to T. D. Stewart. It is announced 
the business in the future will be conducted under the 
name of the Shelby Lumber Co. 

A number of local lumbermen have gone south to visit 
mills and to take brief vacations while the local lumber 
trade is inactive. Among those now in the South are §. P. 
Matthews, of the South Arkansas Lumber Co.; G. L. a 
of the Maas- Neimeyer Lumber Co.; O. D. Haskett and T. 
Lewis, of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Co., and M. A. Pas 
and Oscar L. Huey, of the Capitol Lumber Co. 

J. H. Lang, Chicago representative for ag Central Coal 
& Coke Co., and W. F. Johnson, of the W. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, accompanied by their i eg have gone 
to New Orleans, Lh., for a few weeks. 

W. W. Knight of the Long-Knight Lumber Co. has returned 
from Evansville, where he attended the convention of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, and is much 


pleased at the decision of the organization to hold its next © 


annual meeting in this city. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 23.—During the bad weather 
that prevailed in southern Indiana and western Kentucky 
for three weeks business was only fair and manufacturers 
report they are having a hard time to get all the good 
logs they want. They do not expect the log situation 
to improve notably until there is a change for the better 
in the weather. Hardwood mills have been operated on 
full time although they were forced to close a few days 
during the extreme cold weather two weeks ago. The 
Ohio River is at flood stage, Green River has been on 
a rampage for several days and it is feared many val- 
uable logs, ties and staves along that stream will be lost. 

The Rockport Planing Mill Co., recently organized, 
will operate a planing mill at Rockport, a few miles 
east of here. The company will also sell building ma- 
terials of all kinds. The stockholders of the company 
are Louis H. Atkinson, Charles Wilbern and Grant 
Atkinson. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
says the yellow pine business for January has been very 


good and the demand for building material has been bet- 
ter than it usually is at this season. 


Fred Bergman, of Bergman & Mann, planing 
and lumber dealers at Chrisney, was here a few 
on business, 

Charles H. Johann, of the Evansville Planing 
has return from a trip through Kentucky. 

Mayor J. H. Moeller, of J. H. Moeller & Co., lumber 
and stave dealers at Mount Vernon, is negotiating ‘with the 
Management of a large handle factory in a nearby town 
that is desirous of locating on the Ohio River. The plant 
will probably be located in Mount Vernon, and Mayor Moel- 
ler will take stock in the company. 

Mayor T. B. Wright, of Mount Carmel, Ill., well known 
lumber dealer, will “probably be nominated by the Republi- 
cans of his district for state senator, and it is understood 
he will have no opposition in the convention. 

Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
niture Co., is back from a trip to the northern part of the 
state. Charles M,. Frisse, secretary of the company, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Chicago. 

Charles Liger, well known handle manufacturer of Cal- 
houn, Ky., was "in Evansville a few days ago and reported 
his factory running on full time. 


mill men 
days ago 


Mill Co., 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, OuIo, Jan. 23.—More activity has de- 
veloped in every branch of the lumber trade since the 
first of the year. Inventories by yards and factories 
have been completed and purchasing agents are ready 
to place larger orders. Yard stocks are ‘light and larger 
orders are being placed with manufacturers and whole- 
salers. The tendency of: quotations is upward in both 
yellow pine and hardwoods. Indications are good for 
active building operations after the weather moderates, 
as contractors and architects are busy on plans for 
structures of all kinds. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. 
Lumber Co., notes a steady trade in every 
hardwood, with prices firm at the quotations of a week 
ago. Yards and factories are buying better than a 
year ago and the feeling is hopeful. Prospects are good 
for active building operations and yards will be in the 
market soon for larger orders. Dry stocks are not very 
large. Movement of the lower grades is still fair. 

E. P. Wheadon, sales manager for the W. D. Young 
Lumber Co., Bay City, Mich., was in Columbus recently. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says trade 
continues satisfactory in all lines of hardwoods. The 
tendency of the market is upward. 

L. A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., re- 
ports an improvement in yellow pine trade, with rail- 
roads, yards and factories buying better and that the 
prospects are better. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, reports a larger 
volume of business, with prices firm in both yellow pine 
and hardwoods. 

B. A. Leach, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., says 
trade is steady with better prospects for business during 
the remaining winter and the spring. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., reports 
a quiet trade with prospects growing better since the 
first of the year. He believes that trade in yellow pine 
will become better within a month or six weeks. 

Edward Giesy, of H. H. Giesy & Bros., says trade has 
been rather quiet here but considerable business has been 
booked at the main office at Lancaster, Ohio. He is 
perfectly satisfied with general conditions and expects a 
better trade in the near future. 

J. E. Cummins, of the Columbus Saw Mill Co., reports 
a better foreign demand. The company’s agent at Ham- 
burg, Germany, has been urging immediate shipments. 

John R. Gobey, of John R. Gobey & Co., says trade is 
satisfactory, with very bright prospects; that yellow 
pine is firmer and prices will go higher in the next month 
or so. Stocks in the South are scarce. Cypress is 
steady and the market is firm. F 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Co., 
says trade conditions have improved recently, with fur- 
niture factories and others showing a better disposition 
to buy. Prices remain firmsin every particular. 


M. Ritter 
variety of 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 23.—The recent warm spell 
was a considerable relief to millmen throughout the State, 
but many mills are reported not to be in shape to 
resume operation, following the recent cold weather. 
Little has been stirring among the dealers for the reason 
that little lumber could be moved, but the thaw has 
permitted the filling of some orders that should have 
gone out froni ten days to two weeks ago. 

Capt. Parsons, of the Harmount Tie & Lumber Co., 
who has been spending much of his time during the 
summer and fall, except for occasional visits here, on his 
farm in Mason County, went over business matters last 
week at the local office of the company. He reported that 
although business is quiet he is of the opinion that the 
tie business will be lively a little later, and would have 
been by this time if the cold weather had not set in. 

The Courtneys report business dull, in both ties and 
lumber, but look for greater activity a little later. 

The "Turkey Foot Land & Lumber Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va., with operations to be located in "Jackson County, 
authorized capital $300,000, has been incorporated by 
C. L. Ritter, H. T. Lovett, G. A. Koontz, M. A. Simms 
and E. E. Williams, all of Huntington. 

The Larne-Swisher Lumber Co., of Point Pleasant, 
W..Va., to: deal in timber, manufacture lumber, ties, etc., 
has been incorporated by Isaiah W. Larne, Samuel W. 
Swisher, Delia Larne, Esther Swisher and H. R. Howard, 
all of Point Pleasant. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 23—James B. Wall, of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., is mentioned in the press 
as a possible successor to Police Commissioner Zeller, 
who will retire March 1. 

F. M. Sullivan spent most of last week on an eastern 
trip. The yard has lately been getting many inquiries 
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| The Increasing Demand for 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


BY THE LUMBER’ TRADE, IS EVI- 
DENCE OF POPULAR FAVOR. | 
SSS 
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LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston, Mass. 
PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


—THE— 


American - Credit Indemnity 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 





Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS. 








Harrisburg, Ill. 
Linton, Ind. 
Cambridge, O. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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an Co A L aed 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Capacity 7,000,000 TONS Annually 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 








O'GARA COAL CO. 


PRODUCERS 
CHICAGO 


Springfield, tl. 
Clinton, Ind. 
Fairmont, W.Va. 


OUR PRICES RIGHT. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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BOOK 


sent upon request. 


UCCESS. 


In the lumber business is based to a large ex- 
tent on the proper giving of Credit. 


Red Book Service 


serves the lumber field with reliable reports on 
the lumber and woodworking trade. 
ticulars regarding this service will gladly be 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., ESTAB 
CHICAGO. 1876. 
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and sound ju¢gment. 
the card 
greatest card improvement 
of the century. 


OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 
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E.K. HARRIS 


SALES AcenT 


Engravers 





“What Sort of Man is He?” 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of every busi- 
hess mau when a caller is announced, 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 

that question is sure to be answered in your favor, because this 
card produces the necessary psycholoyical etlect. 
Its uniqueness attracts, its engraved 
Inseription impresses, its smooth edges after detachment and its 

eedom from any marring signs, ali testify to your guod taste 
Send for a sample tab today and di tach 
sone by one and see the 


OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 

Die Embossers 

\ 61-63 E. Adams St., Chicago 
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for brown ash and also finds a good demand for maple 
and birch. 

Hardwood dealers have been discussing the matter of 
freight rates on through shipments before the freight 
committee of the trunk lines, placing before them a plan 
of argument to be elaborated before the Interstate Com 
merce Commission at an early date. This question affects 
all of the hardwood yards in this city. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. is beginning 
its spring campaign from the Tennessee mill, sending 
lumber down the Cumberland bound this way, most of 
it being oak and chestnut. 

O. E. Yeager, new president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been spending much time in preparation of 
the committee memberships. 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Expected Pleasanter Weather as a Panacea for Lumber 
Trade Ilis—Price Advance a Near Probability— 
Stocks Much Broken. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—There has been a dullness 
in the hardwood trade recently, owing to severe weather, 
but the best informed in the trade expect as soon as the 
weather becomes more pleasant a decided reaction in 
business and a good trade to result. Orders for small 
quantities of hardwood for immediate shipment have 
been coming in well and as the lineyards are very short 
on all items of hardwood they will be compelled to send 
in orders in the near future if they wish to take care of 
their building trade. At the mill points the wet weather 
has prevented logging and as the stocks on hand are 
badly broken as well as exceedingly low an advance is 
expected on all items when active buying starts. Many 
items are almost impossible to be had even now. The 
cypress trade has been fairly good up to within a short 
time and some sizable orders for immediate shipment 
have come in to loeal dealers. There is a fair supply 
at this point but at the mills stocks are short. Prices 
in consequence have been well maintained by local 
dealers. 

Members of the Frederick Heim Lumber Co. held their 
annual meeting last week and elected the following offi 
vers: IF. Ganahl, president and treasurer; E. Ganahl, 
vice president, and L. Ganahl, secretary. The officers 
also form the board of directors. 

J. B. Kessler, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of 


St. Louis, and Mrs. Kessler went to Kansas City to 
attend the Southwestern convention, as did EK. C. Robin 
son, of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., and Mrs. Rob 


inson. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


Ek. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co., says demand for nearly all items on the hard 
wood list was much better last week than he had expected, 
considering weather conditions. With the good stocks on 
hand spring buying cannot begin too soon to suit him. 

The annual banquet of the Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber 


Co. to the office force and leading outside men was given 
at Faust’s restaurant last Saturday night. The dinner 


started early and lasted late and included everything from 
soup to nuts. . 
Thomas E. Powe, of the Powe Lumber Co., who was laid 
with a severe cold all last week, says the company has 
good eall for upper grades of poplar and ash. Lower 
grades of cypress have been good sellers, but upper grades 
did not go so well. 


up 
2 


The reinspection committee of the Lumbermen's Ex- 
change of St. Louis is as follows: F. C. Moore, Moore 


Jurden Lumber Co., chairman; J. L. Benas, Franz Waldstein 
Lumber Co., and Gus hoerner. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., re 
turned home from Chicago the latter part of last week after 
n visit of several days in that city. He reports that he 
has had a fairly good call for car material and yard stocks. 
Ile left Tuesday night for southwestern Missouri on a visit 
to one of their company’s contract mills and will be absent 
several days. : 

Henry Quellmalz, president of the Quellmalz Lumber Co.. 
believes business will be excellent within a very short time. 
Last week the company booked a number of orders and it 


has received many inquiries. Bright weather will bring 
business. ; ; 
George Cottrill, general manager of the American Hard- 


wood Lumber Co., reports that business was quiet last week, 
but owing to the prospects of good weather he looks for a 
betier trade 





IN NORTHERN TENNESSEE. 


9° 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Jan, 23.—Lumbermen report busi 
ness fairly satisfactory. Sales have been good and large 
orders have been taken by some of the mills. Mills that 
closed on account of the weather are again in operation. 

J. A. Wilkinson reports a better outlook for trade. 
The company expects to do even a bigger year’s business 
than it did in 1911. : 

The large hardwood millwork factories in this section 
report a much better demand as a result of extensive 
building operations in the East. The Bristol Door & 
Lumber Co., of this city, the Sells Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Johnson City, Tenn., and others are en- 
larging their plants. A heavy demand for hardwood 
flooring is reported. 

G. W. Peter, of the Peter-McCain Lumber Co., says the 
outlook for business is good and he expects to see it get 
better. 

The Woodcliff Lumber Co. has bought a large tract of 
unusually fine hardwood timber near Monterey, Tenn., 
and will manufacture the stock as rapidly as possible. 
Hugh Mellvane heads the company. It has bought a 
band mill that will cut about 25,000 feet of stock daily. 

Work is to be begun upon the plant to be erected at 
Damascus, Va., by the T. W. Thayer Lumber Co., which 
recently lost its plant by fire, entailing a loss of $125,000, 
only partially covered by insurance. 

C. H. Smith, jr., local manager of the R. A. and J. J. 
Williams Co., of Philadelphia, is shipping a large amount 
of hardwood stock for his company. 


L. C. Seifres, representing the H. A. McCowan Co., of 
Salem, Ind., is in Bristol and is getting out considerable 


stock. 
J. W. Lilly, of Welch, W. Va.. was in Bristol last week, 
looking into conditions with a view to establishing a large 


plant for the manufacture of woodwork from mill culls and 
better oak plank. 

A visitor on the market last week was A. S. Olmstead, of 
the Barker-Bond Lumber Co., of New York, who was here 
to buy 


hardwood lumber. 





FROM A MICHIGAN HARDWOOD CENTER. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Jan. 22.—F. J. Cobbs, of Cobbs & 
Mitchell (Ine.), and wife have just returned from a 
six weeks’ trip to the Pacifie coast. W. W. Mitchell, 
wife and family have returned from a two weeks’ trip 
in the East. j 

The outlook for hardwoods and hemlock is good. No. 3 
common is especially strong and stocks are lighter than 
for a number of years. Prices of this grade also are 
strengthening. The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association report will show 20 per cent less net stocks 
on hand January 1 than for the corresponding period a 


year ago. The report of the treasurer of this association 
will show a balance on hand January 15 of $4,991.97. 


The association is looking for a good attendance at its 
coming meeting, as there seems to be a desire by the 
members to ascertain conditions and the outlook for the 
coming year. 

The Gibson Refrigerator Co., of Greenville, has just 
completed its second large steel clad warehouse. This 
company supplies one-fifth of the American demand and 
ships its products to England, South America, Mexico, 
Germany, Italy and Turkey. The capacity of the plant 
is 100,000 refrigerators a year. 

The W. L. MeManus Lumber Co., of Petoskey, is 
razing two of its old buildings and replacing them with 
a larger building of brick and concrete to be used as 
a power house. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs lron Co., of Munising, has about 
completed its million-dollar power project started on Carp 
River last spring. The installation of machinery will 
he finished within two weeks, when light and power will 
he transferred from the steam turbine plants to the 
water power stations and ultimately 80 boilers will go 
out of commission. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Wolverine 
lurniture Co. of Zeeland, the following directors were 
chosen: J.°H. DePree, G. Vaneklassen, J. Veneklassen, 
J. Van Valkenburg, P. DeSpelder, S. Brouwers and D. 
Sytzama. A new feature of the company’s business is 
the manufacturing of an automatic magazine phono- 
graph. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Zee- 
land Furniture Company, of Zeeland, a dividend of 6 per 
cent was declared and the following directors were 
elected: C. VanLoo, Benjamin VanLoo, A. Rampen, G. 
VonTorgesen, A. LaHuis, G. Keppel and R. DeBruyn. 

—_—_——————or—r 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS, 

LirtLeE Rock, ArK., Jan. 24.—The proposed building 
code for Little Rock was buried at a meeting of the city 
council last night. It had been before the council in 
some form or another for two months, and building op- 
erations in the main business section of the city have 
heen suspended pending final disposition of the code. As 
the matter now stands, it will probably be several years 
hefore concerted action will again be taken upon a code 
as far-reaching as the one turned down by the council. 
It is probable now that contracts will immediately be let 
for the reconstruction of all the buildings in the burned 
area on Main Street, including the Fulk Block. 

William ©, Ribenack, of Menomonie, Wis., president 
of the Stout Lumber Co., at Thornton, Ark., is in Little 
Rock, after inspecting the company’s property at Thorn- 
ton. He is highly pleased with the outlook as regards 
Arkansas business. 

Saturday is the date set for the sale of the properties 
of the Clio Lumber Co. in Jefferson and Grant counties, 
in which the late John F. Rutherford, of Pine Bluff, was 
extensively interested. The sale will take place at the 


courthouse at Pine Bluff under a federal court order. 
The property must bring not less than $300,000. It in- 


cludes the big mill at Clio, much timber land and several 
miles of railroad. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

(RAND RApips, MicH., Jan. 23.—The furniture season 
is practically ended and has been a fair suecess. There 
have been more buyers in the market than ever before 
for the January sale, nearly 200 more than a year ago, 
and while initial orders have not averaged high there 
has been much looking around and unless polities inter- 
feres orders will come in freely. 

Lumber dealers are receiving tangible evidences of the 
furniture manufacturers’ success. There is a strong 
demand for bireh for furniture; demand for ash is said 
to be improving and for maple it is good. Stocks of 
dry lumber in these lines are said to be low and the 
manufacturers will have to do some brisk buying before 
the season makes much progress. Dealers in. mahogany 
report an awakening interest and indications are of good 
demand for gum and oak. No. 3 basswood and ash and 
No. 4 pine, used for crating, are scarce and the demand 
for them is strong. 

The Grand Rapids Veneer Co. is buying about 2,500,- 
000 feet of logs this season—maple, ash, birch, elm and 
oak, and an occasional jag of sycamore and walnut. 
About 1,000,000 feet of logs will be brought in by the 
farmers near Grand Rapids, who are taking advantage of 
the good sleighing. 





The MeMullen Machinery Co. has been awarded the 
contract to furnish the equipment for the new factory of 
the Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Boyne City Lumber Co. in 
this city the old officers and directors were reélected, with 
William H. White as president, and a dividend of 12 per cent 
was declared out of the profits of the year. 

L. H. Withey, president of the Michigan Trust Co., will 
leave in a few days for a three months’ automobile tour 
through Spain and southern France. 

T. Stewart White and Willard Barnhart 


have 
l’asadena to remain until spring. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Slightly Better Demand Reported—Boggy Roads and 
Woods Force Curtailment—Export Trade Hampered 
by High Rates. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 22.—Improvement of demand 
is a little more marked. Retail yards seem to be coming 
into the market and the call for yard stock is said to 
have picked up perceptibly in both yellow pine and cy 
press. Boggy roads and woods continue to force curtail 
ment, but the weather seems to be settled for the time 
being and a few days of sunshine should remove this 
handicap. Jor the present the yellow pine mills seem to 
be well supplied with orders and there is less complaint 
about prices. Mill stocks naturally continue broken and 
for scarce items manufacturers are said to be able to 
obtain $1 to $3.50 above the asking price. 

Improvement of call for cypress yard and factory stock 
is noted likewise, but without upward tendency of quo- 
tations comparable to that in yellow pine circles—prob 
ably because cypress quotations are and have been better 
held and more stable. Some good business in cypress 
cross ties is also reported and inquiries on car siding are 
in circulation. In cypress shingles the demand is pre- 
venting any mill accumulations of lower grades. Some of 
the mills are moving 4 and 6-inch primes by shading the 
price 10 cents; the lowers sell at full list where they are 
in salable supply. Better movement of No. 1] 
lath is noted by a few offices. 

‘Export movement is hampered seriously by high rates 
and searce bottoms, but the forethought of local exporters 
in getting annual contracts last summer, at the rates 
then prevailing, has helped the port movement to some 
extent by causing diversions here from other Gulf ports. 
West Indian demand is reported stronger than that from 
Europe. 

F. L. Peck, of the Mississippi Central Railroad, and 
associates have bought from the Clark Timber Co., of 
St. Louis, 44,000 acres of yellow pine timberland near 
Monroe, at $17 the acre, with intent to put in a mill 
soon. It is reported that the CarDal Lumber Co., of 
Chicago has bought the holdings of the Franklin Lumber 
Co. at Monroe and of the Douville Land & Timber Co., 
the properties to be operated under the name of the 
Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Co. 

Representatives of the Consolidated Lumber Co., of 
Indianapolis, have decided to establish a large planing 
mill at Georgetown, Miss., according to a dispatch from 
that place last Saturday. It is added that the work of 
clearing the site chosen will be begun immediately. The 
mill is to have a capacity of 100,000 feet. 

The R. B. Gunn Lumber Co., at Eastabuchie, Miss., 
recently added 1,000 acres to its timber holdings and has 
begun the erection of a mill of 25,000 feet capacity. 

It is reported from Meridian, Miss., that the Cotton 
States Lumber Co. has leased its logging road to the 
Meridian & Memphis Railroad Co. for a 3-year term. 
The same line is said to have leased the logging road of 
the Buckwalter Lumber Co., of Union. By building three 
miles of road to connect the two logging lines, and six 
miles to extend the Cotton States line from Meehan to 
Meridian, the new railroad company will have about 60 
miles of its projected Memphis line ready for operation. 

The Alexandria Cooperage Co., Alexandria, has leased 
a 16-acre millsite at Pineville from the Alexandria Lum- 
ber Co. and will erect thereon a stave factory, the work 
to begin at once. The company has also bought the hard- 
wood timber on lands of the Alexandria company near 
Pineville. 

The new year will probably chronicle a more rapid 
development of cutover lands, in both Louisiana and 
Mississippi, than any year preceding. Since January 1 
there has scarcely been a day in which the appearance of 
homeseekers and their investment in cut-over lands have 
not been reported from some quarter. A party of 42 
from the North arrived at Wiggins, Miss., today to in 
spect the lands offered by the Mississippi Farms Co. 
The fourth excursion of the E. A. Cummings Co. to the 
lands offered by the Newman Lumber Co., near Hatties- 
burg, resulted in sales to nearly every excursionist last 
week. Cutover tracts near Amite City, La., and another 
not far from Gulfport, in Harrison County, Miss., have 
been acquired for colonization by German farmers. The 
colonists on the tract last named have taken possession 
and are clearing their lands for crops of radishes and 
early vegetables. 


eypress 


Charles Willis Ward, of Michigan, with Emerson Hough, 
the Chicago writer, arrived here last week to await Mr. 
Ward’s yacht, which has been cruising in Gulf waters. They 
have been enjoying a few days’ hunt near Avery Island. 
Mr. Ward joined E. A. MeclIlhenny, a Louisiana business man, 
in the donation of 13,000 acres of marsh land to the State 
for use as a_bird refuge and preserve, some time ago. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., was in New Orleans a 
day or two last week. He reports that the labor troubles 
in the mills west of the Mississippi are practically a thing 
of the past. 


Frank J. Linehan, at one time prominent in Boston 
politics, was arrested here a few days ago on police in- 
formation that he was wanted in Boston. ~ It appears 
that he is charged there with larceny of lumber from 
the Hall Lumber Co. and the E. G. Pond Lumber Co. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
HATrIesBuRG, MiIss., Jan. 22.—The disagreeable 
weather which prevailed for a month in the manufactur- 
ing territory is past and all mills have resumed operation 
and are fast working off their accumulation of orders. 
Buyers are able to place a small part of their overdue 
business, and if everything continues as it is all old 


orders will be closed and shipped. Prices remain firm, 
With an upward tendency, although no special increases 
have been noted during the last week. Conditions, how- 
ever, Warrant the prediction of better prices within the 
next 30 days, and there is no basis for the assumption 
by buyers that decreases will occur as soon as present 
orders are disposed of. 

Sufficient new business appears to be coming in to 
tuke care of the capacity output, and in addition to 
interior demand export offerings are more attractive 
to the mills nearer the coast than similar material for 
interior markets, all of which lessens shipments to the 
interior and affects prices at mills dependent upon the 
interior trade. 

Charter has, been granted the Elk Lumber Co., of 
Brookhaven. It will operate at Hub, with L. O. Crosby, 
of the Crosby-Bonds Lumber Co., Brookhaven, as one of 
the incorporators. 

The MeInnis Lumber Co., of Petal, a few miles from 
Hattiesburg, suffered by fire the loss of boiler and fuel 
room last Friday. 

It is reported that the Consolidated Saw Mills has 
made arrangements to put in a 100,000-foot daily ca- 
pacity planing mill, costing $40,000, at Georgetown. It 
is understood the citizens of Georgetown have contributed 
to this company for the location of the planing mill. 

The Swift Lumber Co. announces the early start on the 
erection of its 50,000-feet capacity sawmill at Kokomo, 
on the Fernwood & Gulf Railway, near Tylertown, Miss. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 





Advance in Yellow Pine of All Grades Looked For 
Owing to Depleted Stocks and Increased Demand 
—In the Cypress Field. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 23.—Owing to the depletion 
of yard stocks and increased demand from many west- 
ern wholesale companies, sales agents in Lake Charles 
and throughout this territory believe that there will 
be a great advance in all grades of yellow pine within 
the next ten days or two weeks. Already inquiries are 
coming in from large buyers who have been out of the 
market for months, and it seems to be the consensus 
that the post holiday lull has about subsided and that 
active business will be enjoyed from this time on. Lake 
Charles mills have been particularly successful in Jand- 
ing a number of extensive contracts from western rail- 
roads during the last few days, and the general belief 
is that this demand will be greatly increased shortly. 
A number of inquiries have been received from other 
roads by local mills. Export demand has also been very 
active. Port Arthur, Galveston and Beaumont exporters 
say that their business is most satisfactory. 

Mexican demand is responsible for more or less of 
the present activity, particularly at the Orange mills, 
as the Lutcher-Moore and Miller-Link plants have been 
making large shipments to Point Isabel and other Mex- 
ican ports. Retail demand from the West has not been 
up to the average, but is expected to improve shortly, 
as it is early for buyers there to shop extensively. 

Reports from the cypress section of the State are of 
good business and that the mills are running full time. 
High water has assisted materially in floating down 
many hundreds of thousands of logs that have been high 
and dry for many months. 

W. H. Stark, E. W. Brown and George E. Holland, of 
the Orange Lumber Co., have bought 15,000 acres of 
lands in Orange County for the purpose of cutting it up 


into small tracts and selling it to truck farmers. Most 
of the tract is cutover pine land. An effort will be 


made to bring northern farmers to the vicinity of Orange 
te settle upon these lands. 

The Hudson River Lumber Co., of De Ridder, has re- 
sumed operations. This is perhaps the last of the large 
sawmills in Louisiana and Texas, affected by the recent 
strike, to resume operations. The backbone of this strike 
has been broken, and it is doubtful if any of the big 
plants or even smaller mills now feel the slightest effects 
from the trade organization. It is believed that another 
attempt will not be made in the near future to organize 
the sawmill employees of this section. 

The Alexandria Cooperage Co., of Alexandria, has 
leased several acres of lands near the Alexandria Lum- 
ber Co.’s operation and will soon begin the construction 
of a large stave mill of 10,000 feet daily capacity. All 
the hardwood timber lands of the Alexandria Lumber 
Co. has been purchased by the stave company. 





IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 


Forced Curtailment at Mills and Steadily Increasing 
Demand Help to Steady Prices—Orders Hanging 
Fire Owing to Shipping Conditions. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 22.—The market has shown a 
little stronger tone, due to the steadily increasing demand 
and the continued inactivity at most mills in this seetion 
beeause of the abnormal rainfall. It will be several days 
before it will be dry enough for general resumption of 
work. The curtailment and recent heavy buying have 
taken up practically alt of the surplus stocks at the mills. 
In fact, during the last few months shipments have 
been much in excess of production. These conditions 
have brought about some very light and badly broken 
stocks at the mills, and, consequently, the few that 
have the facilities and material to handle mixed car or- 
ders promptly are realizing excellent values. 

For almost everything in the timber line there is a 
fair demand, notwithstanding adverse weather in some 
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SKIDDING LONG LOGS. 


More Timber and Less Expense — Lacey 
Lumber Company’s Experience with 
the Lidgerwood Cableway 
Skidder in Pine. 


The handling of double-length or tree-length logs is 
receiving more and more attention by manufacturers 
in different sections of the country where conditions 
are favorable for the handling of long logs. In view 
of the attention that this subject is attracting the 
following the 


Lumber Company, Carriere, Miss., will be of interest 


communication received from Lacey 


to persons lumbering in southern pine: 


We find several advantages in bringing our timber to the 


mill in tree lengths and into logs at the mill. 


Our mill has a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 


cutting it 
It is specially 
equipped for cutting 2-inch dimension stuff ten to twenty- 
four feet & Stowell 


3eginning with the work in the woods, the trees 


long and has a Filer single cutting 
band saw. 
are cut down eight to twelve inches from the ground, the 
limbs trimmed off and the tops cut out. 
The 


tower 


In this shape they 
are skidded to the railroad. skidding is done with a 
The 
skidders 


Lidgerwood portable steel ecableway skidder. 


machine is patterned after the regular overhead 


used in the cypress swamps, but instead of requiring the 
use of a tree for a head spar the machine is equipped with a 
steel tower fifty feet high with permanent rigging on it 


which makes the machine easily and quickly moved from 
one setting to another. The tower is jointed so that it can 
be folded down when moving under bridges or other over- 
head obstructions or over very rough track. 


After getting the trees to the track the machine loads 
them on cars and they are hauled to the mill in full lengths 
by the log haul-up, as wanted. The cutting into log lengths 
is done in the mill by a special device at the head of the 
log haul-up. The cutting is done with a large circular saw 
operated on a steam cylinder which forces the saw up between 
a set of concave, reversible spiral rollers, which form a 


continuation of the log haul-up. The rollers are operated 
by a friction similar to that used in operating the regular 
lumber live rollers. They seize the tree lengths as these are 
brought up by the log haul-up and the circular saw cuts 
them into whatever lengths are wanted. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The principal advantages secured by logging in tree-lengths 
are: 

1. Less expense than to cut up in the woods. 

2. We secure more timber per acre because the small, 
knotty logs that are frequently left in the woods are on the 
tops of the trees and are brought in. 

53. It is much easier to skid trees than short logs, as they 
do not tangle up. 

4. It requires far less number of trips to get a given 
amount of logs. 


5. We have no split-end logs. 

We find that in logging with the overhead skidder we can 
dispense with teams altogether and the machine requires 
less men to operate it. 

We have no trouble in getting 50,000 to 60,000 feet of 
small timber a day with a crew of nine men and a foreman. 
At each setting up of the machine we clean the timber off 
a tract 1,600 feet square, about 60 acres at a setting. 














STEEL TOWER CABLEWAY SKIDDER HANDLING TREE- 


LENGTH LOGS. LACEY LUMBER CO., 
CARRIERE, MISS. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK. 








parts of the North. On car materials, especially car 
decking and siding, the demand is soaring. ‘There is 
also a sharp eall for dimension, and there is a notable 
shortage in No. 1 and No. 2 of that class. Many orders 
are hanging fire due to inability to ship. This of 
course is causing a little stir, but at the same time the 
lumbermen seem to be rejoicing over the bad weather, 
considering that it means a still strongér call and a still 
higher price. 

S. H. Bolinger, president of the S. H. Bolinger Lum- 
ber Co., says that he considers conditions much brighter 
than they were at this time last year. There is less 
stock, and that fact figures materially in making the 
situation brighter. He describes the present situation 
as being like that of 1904, after there had been too 
much cutting stocks were allowed to run lower. He 
considers that the bad weather and the labor troubles of 
the last several weeks have been blessings, though caus* 
ing some inconveniences, 

Reports received here indicate considerable activity 
in the timber business in Old Mexico. Recently the 
Shreveport Blowpipe Co. closed a contract to construct a 
lot of sheet-iron work for the Sierra. Madre Lumber 
Co. at Durango, Mex. Gus McChristy and J. H. Nelson, 
of the blowpipe company, have been sent to the company 
plant to have charge of the construction, which will re- 
quire about four months’ work. More improvement of 
the same kind is reported to be under consideration in 
Mexico. 

A business visitor last week was J. C. Orr, of Car- 
roll, formerly in the lumber business there. He is now 
interested in the Leiendeker mill at Grappes Bluff. He 
says the mill is completed and ready to start operation. 
He reports that logging has been at a standstill along 
Red River lately because of the many rains. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., has returned from Kinder, where he visited the com- 
pany’s mill, which has not been running steadily of late 
because of excessive rainfall. With the weather changed 
operations are expected to be normal soon. 

S. H. Chatten, president of the 8S. H. Chatten Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., called recently on the com- 
pany’s local agent, James C. Bates. Mr. Chatten brought 
optimistic reports of the outlook in his territory. 

Traffic Manager George T. Atkins, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, has returned from Washington, D. C., where 
he attended the hearing in the famous Louisiana-Texas 
freight rate case, in which Louisiana is endeavoring to 
force a reduction of rates from Louisiana to Texas 
points. He says he is more confident than ever that 
Louisiana will win. 





FROM MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


VicksBuRG, Miss., Jan. 23.—Unloading timber into 
the mills direct from the Yazoo Canal, a long-felt want, 
has been accomplished by the Anderson-Tully Co., which 
concern recently completed its chain elevator from 
the canal to the mill. For some time there has been 
a desire here for a public elevator, and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley road has been asked to take up the 
matter. Meantime this private elevator has been com- 
pleted, and this mill at least finds a great improvement 
over the old and costly plan of getting timber into 
the mill. In addition, barges can be loaded from the 
mills under the improved appliance. 

The sawmills look for a lively spring and summer 
business. E. J. Bomer stated last week that the out- 
look is very good in that respect. Local mills are all 
doing a very good business. 

George T. Houston, of Houston Bros., of Chicago and 
Vicksburg, was here last week, looking over the field and 
getting the season’s business outlined at the large local 
mills. He says his firm has ample material on hand to 
keep its mills going continuously, and it expects a good 
season. The Houston mills are the largest in this part 
of the South, and recently underwent general overhaul- 
ing and repairs. 

Both the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the Queen & 
Crescent lines report ample car facilities for handling 
lumber shipping business during the spring, and a num- 
ber of new mills in north Louisiana are reported oper- 
ating. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Jan. 23.—The week which closed Satur- 
day, January 20, was the most remarkable for the last 
eighteen months in activity in the outward movement of 
yellow pine. In exports alone it came within a few thou- 
sand feet of equaling the big record of the week of 
January 17, 1910, but in volume and value of exports, 
including hardwoods and cotton, it exceeded even that 
week. The aggregate of yellow pine lumber and timber 
exports for the week reached 13,140,841 superficial feet, 
against 13,278,365 feet for the week ended January 17, 
1910. But during the latter week not a foot of hard- 
wood was exported, while during last week 768,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber, 72,000 feet of hardwood timber and 
2,573 hardwood logs were exported. 

The aggregate of the week’s yellow pine exports con- 
sisted of 9,671,773 feet of lumber, 2,605,068 feet of sawn 
timber and 72,000 feet of hewn timber, the whole valued 
at $257,810. Hardwood exports were valued at $30,064, 
distributed as follows: Logs, $10,303; lumber, $8,467, 
and logs, $1,114. Exports of cotton—23,800 bales—bring 
the aggregate of the value of the week’s exports up to 
$1,342,679. 

Mills cutting for interior trade are recovering from the 
effects of the bad weather of December and the begin- 
ning of this month. Many of the mills are resuming and 
it will soon be easier to place orders in this trade. 

Cuba and South America shared largely in the out- 
ward movement of last week, and activity in the South 
American trade continues, though not in as great degree 
as formerly. Prices are still high for these schedules 


and have a tendency to restrict trade temporarily. Ex- 
ports to Cuba were 3,417,602 feet, and this record was 
slightly exceeded by South America, to which two car- 
goes were cleared, with 3,530,000 feet. Holland took 
1,310,745 feet, these three countries taking practically 
the aggregate outward movement for the week. Italy 
took the bulk of the timber exports, 2,257,169 feet being 
shipped to two ports of this country. 

Sawn timber was a little more active last week because 
of the large outward movement, but prices remain at 
241% to 25 cents. No stock accumulates other than in 
the hands of the exporters, and such as accumulates is 
held pending the arrival of tonnage. 

Porto Rico was in the running again with two small 
cargoes aggregating less than a million feet. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 24.—Organization of a lum- 
berman’s club, to be composed of the wholesale trade 
almost altogether though without barring active retailers, 
is planned by the lumbermen of the Birmingham district 
and no doubt a meeting will be held shortly at which 
plans for a permanent organization will be perfected. 
Among those in favor of the club are W. A. Hammond, 
ot the Acme Coal & Lumber Co.; J. Mercer Barnett, of 
the Barnett Lumber Co.; W. T. Watters, Watters-Tonge 
Lumber Co.; Robert Fulenwider, Atlantic Lumber Co.; 
Ilarry Speaker, Norwood-Boyles Lumber Co., and W. B. 
Dickerson, Baker-Dickerson Lumber Co. 

The State of Alabama, under the direction of Prof. 
W. E. Hinds, state entomologist and professor of ento- 
mology at Auburn Polytechnic Institute, has undertaken 
a systematic campaign against the pine beetle. Prof. 
Hinds has issued a warning and detailed instructions as 
to how the ravages of the parasite may be combated 
and announces that another bulletin will shortly. be is- 
sued, bearing more completely on the beetle as it is known 
and as it operates in this State solely, and advancing 
further methods which may have proved successful in 
efforts to eradicate it. The Alabama & West Florida 
Lumbermen’s Association is codperating with Prof. 
Hinds in the movement. 

The Corey Lumber Co., of Corey, adjacent to Birming- 
ham, recently organized by Charles W. Hall, has a large 
yard and trackage facilities. 

Arthur E, Chester, jr., paymaster in the United States 
Army during the Spanish-American and Filipino-Ameri- 
can wars, has become manager of the Twin City Lumber 
Co., at Wylam, Ala., of which Dr. W. B. Caldwell is 
president. Mr. Chester announces that the Twin City 
company will handle a general line of building supplies 
and material in addition to its large retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

The large improvements begun some time ago by the 
Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Decatur, have been 
completed and with largely increased capacity the prac- 
tically new plant is in full operation. This company was 
organized a few months ago by D. A. Bixby, president; 
E. M. Knight, vice president, and W. I. Bixby, secretary. 

The Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., 
lately increased its capitalization to $50,000 from $10,000. 

W. B. Dickerson, of the Baker-Dickerson Lumber Co., 
is taking a prominent part in the fight against the Bir- 
mingham Railway, Light & Power Co.’s efforts to in- 
crease rates and force the City of Birmingham into a 
10-year contract on the new-rate basis in order to secure, 
for the city, reduced street car fares (5 cents on all 
lines), and is allied with numbers of other leading busi- 
ness men in the matter. 

The Ragland Cooperage Co. has shut down its plant for 
30 days in order to make extensive improvements and 
increase its capacity. 

The Perdido Shingle Co., Bay Minette, composed of 
Bay Minette business men, has begun operations of its 
plant on Perdido River, 12 miles from Bay Minette. 
Plans are being made to install a planing mill of 30,000 
daily capacity in the near future. 

J. Freeman Suttle, of Marion, purchased 8,000 
acres of land, about half timbered and the other half cut 
over, from the Suttle & Jones Trading Co., a few days 
ago, for $200,000. 





IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Faroo, N. Dak., Jan. 22.—The annual meeting of the 
William H. White Lumber Co. was held last week and 
was unique in that it marked the fortieth anniversary of 
William H. White’s business experience in North Dakota. 
It also marked a change in the firm, for in recognition 
of long service Robert McCulloch was made a member 
of it. The name will now be the William H. White & 
McCulloch Lumber Co. 

The annual meeting of the North Dakota Builders & 
Traders’ Exchange was held Monday at Minot. There 
was a good attendance from the three local exchanges in 
North Dakota—Grand Forks, Fargo and Minot. ‘‘We 
expect a year of steady, conservative growth in North 
Dakota,’’ said George Rusk, of Fargo, one of the promi- 
nent members of the exchange. ‘‘There will be a lot 
of churches, schoolhouses, courthouses and other public 
buildings erected this year and the builders of the State 
will probably have all they can do.’’ The principal 
topic at the meeting was proposed legislation for the 
benefit of builders. The State exchange has already 
accomplished considerable in the way of planning and 
pushing through legislation beneficial to North Dakota 
builders and architects and hopes to accomplish con- 
siderably more at the next session of the legislature. 





KOA-WOOD LUMBER WANTED. 


A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to 
procure some Koa-wood lumber. Concerns prepared to 
furnish this stock will be given the name of the inquirer 
on request. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Inclement Weather Prevents Road Men Covering Terri- 
tory Thoroughly; One Reason for the Present Lull— 
Good Call for Car Material. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—A fair volume of business 
was done during the week but trade did not pick up as 
rapidly as expected. Snow and cold weather affected 
trade greatly. Many traveling men were prevented from 
covering their respective territories as thoroughly as 
usual, Prospects are good, however, as the lineyards 
have bought only from hand to mouth for some time. 
Mills are still having trouble in running and find it 
almost impossible to log. Stocks are short and gen- 
erally broken. Good weather will bring retail yards 
into the market, as they are already sending in inquiries. 
Prices will no doubt advance when they start in to buy. 
Regardless of bad weather car material has been bought, 
although not as freely as would have been the case had 
weather conditions been better. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., was named last week on the 
executive committee of the St. Louis Business Men’s 
League, the leading business organization of the city, 
and one of the most influential ones of its kind in the 
country. It includes in its membership nearly all the 
leading business men of St. Louis. Among those named 
with Mr. Whitmarsh were Benjamin F. Bush, president 
of the Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain Railroads, 
W. C. Nixon, vice president and general manager ot 
the Frisco, E. L. Preetorius, president and general man- 
ager of the St. Louis Times, and John A. Lewis, cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


The Hogg-Harris Lumber Co. is of the opinion that 
there will be a fine trade in the near future, and Hendrik 
Folonie, the sales manager, is greatly encouraged at 
the outlook. 

F. A. Goodrich, president of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., left with Mrs. Goodrich for Belleair, Fla., 
last week and will spend the remainder of the winter 
there. 

Charles M. MecDaris, of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., returned last week from a business trip to Boston, 
New York and other eastern points. 

Mr. Whitmarsh went to Kansas City to attend the 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The T. G. Garrett Lumber Co. reports business active 
the last few days. Inquiries also have been strong. T. 
G. Garrett, jr., son of the president of the Garrett com- 
pany, has started in the lumber business with his father 
and is in the selling department under Mr. Spencer. 

J. T. Burlingame, secretary and general manager of 
the E. W. Gates Lumber Co., at Yellow Pine, Ala., was 
a visitor last week. 

R. S. Price, local manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., says it is doing a fine car stock 
business. Nearly all kinds are being called for. The 
mills of the company are getting out railroad and car 
material as fast as they can. Mr. Price looks for a 
good business for yard stock as soon as the lineyards find 
out what they require. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Growing Feeling of Confidence Among Dealers—Recent 
Increase in Asking Price Based More on Expectation 
Than Current Demand. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—The last week has been 
dull in actual ordering, but confidence is growing among 
dealers, with absence of apprehension in all quarters, 
and, to quote one large dealer, ‘‘there is a safer feeling 
among all lumbermen than there has been since 1907.’’ 
Prices are about where they were before the break of 
last October, the increase the last week being an average 
of about 50 cents. This increase is based on the pros- 
pects rather than on any present yard demand. The 
general attitude of the dealers is that the demand is 
sure to come soon and that meantime prices should be 
held up. The export trade continues very strong and 
railway inquiry is encouraging. Dealers say that car 
material is at a premium and can not be had for de- 
livery earlier than April. An order from the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway for between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 feet of ties and timbers, made recently in 
Parsons, Kans., is a good indication of the railway 
demand. In the last few weeks many Kansas City rep- 
resentatives have been in the yellow pine mills districts. 
All say that the reports of shutdowns on account of rain 
are not exaggerated. Even where the rains have not ab- 
solutely stopped logging they have delayed shipments 
and practically stopped sawing. In Arkansas many log 
ponds were frozen and in southern Missouri zero weather 
and snow put a stop to all operations January 6 and 
kept things tied up until the last few days. A result 
of the shutdowns is depleted mill stocks throughout the 
district. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. has installed soda 
dipping tanks at its mills in Pickering and Cravens, La. 
The company purposes to dip everything except B and 
better grades. 

Another evidence of the return of better times to the 
Kansas-Oklahoma oil district as a result of the better 
prices of oil is the building of a fireproof $100,000 hotel 
in Independence, Kans. 

The Badger Lumber Co. has bought for $24,000 a 
3% acre tract in the Westport district and will open a 
lumber yard there. 


Weather conditions continue ideal throughout the 
farming districts of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. W. E. Thomas, of the W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Co., just back from a trip to the yards in Oklahoma 
and Texas, reports a very optimistic feeling. Parts of 
Texas that have been drouth-stricken for several years 
have had unusually heavy precipitation. Winter wheat 
prospects could not be better. 

The annual meeting of the auditors of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. was held the latter part of last week. These 
out-of-town men attended: J. A. Marrs, general man- 
ager Minnetonka Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
J. E. Taleott, auditor Minnetonka Lumber Co., Oklahoma 
City; J. A. Foresman, auditor Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Oklahoma City; S. W. Baxter, auditor Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Kans.; F. W. Foresman, auditor Alfalfa 
Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. 


Ralph Byrne and A. W. Byrne, of the John M. Byrne 
Lumber Co., will sail from New York for the West Indies 
January 29 to look over the lumber situation in the islands. 
They will be gone seven weeks. 

Ray Wiess, Chicago representative of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., was here early this week. 

John F. Bruce, sales manager of the cypress department 
of the Byrnes-Renfro Lumber Co., has returned from a trip 
among the cypress mills of Louisiana. He reports much 
delay to sawing and shipments because of bad weather. 

W. A. Pickering, vice president and general manager of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., and Walter Robison, gen- 
eral sales agent of. the same concern, left last Sunday for a 
two weeks’ trip to the company’s southern mills. 

Cc. L. Zaxter, of the Fullerton-Moses ‘Tie Co., St. 
was in this city last week. 

W. E. Thomas, of the W. E. Thomas Lumber Co., has 
returned from an invoicing trip to the company’s yards in 
Oklahoma and Texas. Mr. Thomas reports a general senti- 
ment that the season is to be a good one in that district. 

J. E. McCoy, of Coffeyville, Kans., was in Kansas City 
recently placing lumber orders. 

Paul J. Leidigh, of Leidigh & Havens, has returned from 
the company’s mill at Washburn, La. 

W. L. Goodnow, sales manager for the Riner Lumber Co., 
is back from a trip through Louisiana and Texas. 

Horace Barns, N. T. Parker, Keith S. Pollitt, J. Mont 
Wilson, N. Nelson and I. T. Cameron, salesmen for the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., are in Kansas City to 
attend the lumbermen’s convention. 

G. V. Furay, sales manager of the McShane Lumber Co., 
of Omaha, Neb., was in Kansas City last week going over 
the lumber situation with the Woods & Myers Co. 

S. H. MeLaughlin, general sales agent for the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Kentwood, La., was in last week. 
He reports an optimistic feeling in the yellow pine country. 

H. D. Skinner, of Braymer, was elected vice president of 
the Western Retail Implement & Vehicle Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at its meeting here last week. Mr. Skinner owns a 
lumber yard. 

J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., Texas sales agent 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was at the company’s main 
offices here last week. 

W. E. Cooper, of the Caddo Lumber Co., is inspecting 
the company’s mill at Jonesboro, Ark. 


Louis, 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TExAs, Jan. 22.—Compared with the market 
of a month ago, the situation is decidedly better from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint throughout this section. 
Manufacturers are quoting No. 1 dimension $2 higher 
than on that date, though the market is still about $4 
off. They are also quoting a $2 advance on B or better 
flooring over the prices given out immediately before 
Christmas. Other items show about the same advance. 
There is a regular demand, the price seems to be ad- 
vancing steadily, with no appearance of abnormal con- 
ditions. Stocks are reported to be badly broken. The 
weather situation still has a direct effect on the market. 
J. P. Carter, president of the Carter Lumber Co., has 
returned from the eastern Texas mill district and reports 
that rains of the last few days have made a bad matter 
worse and that the logging operations are still at a 
standstill. It may be days,* perhaps weeks, before the 
mills can start up generally. The rains have not been as 
general as they were earlier in the winter and in some 
of the more favored sections the woods have dried out 
enough to permit work to resume. Generally speaking, 
demand is better than was expected a few weeks ago. 
Less talk is heard of the shortage in car stocks, though 
it may be that this is because the situation is accepted 
as inevitable. 

The South Texas Lumber Co., which recently bought 
the properties of the Orange Lumber Co. and the West 
Lumber Co., has reorganized its management and selling 
staff, the personnel of which is as follows: J. M. West, 
president; R. M. Farrar, vice president; C. B. Gran- 
bury, secretary and treasurer; Circy Baker, general man- 


‘ager, and H. Woodhead, sales agent. 


The South Texas Lumber Co. will handle the output 
of the mills of the Orange and West Lumber companies 
and it is understood that the names of the latter two 
companies eventually will be dropped. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Present Trade Better and Prospects Bright—Numer- 
ous Building Projects Planned—Annual Meeting of 
Lumber Company. 

Beaumont, TEX., Jan. 22.—Business has improved in 
current condition and outlook. A good demand is ex- 
pected this year, with trade good and every indication 
that the spring demand will show a greater activity. 
Inquiries are good, and many building projects are 
under consideration. Sash and door trade has started 
under promising conditions. Demand for car and rail- 
road materials is brisk. The export situation is hold- 
ing up well and is promising. It is believed that the 
volume of requirement assures a firmer basis of prices. 

The yearly meeting of the Beaumont Lumber Co. was 
held last week. B.S. Woodhead, president of the com- 
pany, made a satisfactory report of the company’s busi- 
ness, and a vote of thanks was tendered the manage- 


















“A Yellow Strand 
in Your Rope Means 
Yellow Gold in Your 

Pocket.”’ 








B. & B. Tramway showing Special “Skip” unload- 
ing staves in the air. 


Over 75% of Haulage 
Cost Saved By B&B 


Tramway. 








HE Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., : 
T Guion, Ark., use a B. & B. 
Aerial Wire Rope Tramway 


for handling stave bolts between a river 


and their mill, 1,300 ft. distant. 











This saves them over 75% of the 
cost of haulage by their old method. 
Also prevents frequent losses from shut- 
downs due to muddy roads. 














Don’t you think it was mighty good 
business judgment on the part of the 
Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., to install that 
B. & B. Tramway? 


We will take pleasure in describing 
this tramway in detail to anyone inter- 
ested. Or better still, we'll tell you 
about the kind of B. & B. Tramway 
that will best meet your special require- 
ments. 













Write us today for Catalog No. 72. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORKS 





Branches: 
Seattle, Wash. 
New, York City. 
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This brand upon our 


FIR and CEDAR 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 








Ee ELECTRIC 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 











is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills:s EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATCHLESS 
GALENA 
VALLEY 


Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 
A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 


AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged to be the best upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 
Pilchuck, Wash. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R.A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., "33Q\4™- 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 











We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 





ment of the company by its stockholders. 
board of directors was elected: J. F. Keith, B. R. Nor 
vell, T. S. Reed, sr., B. S. Woodhead and D. Woodhead. 
The directors elected the following officers: B. 8. Wood 
head, president, J. F. Keith, vice president, B. R. Nor 
vell, treasurer, and D. Woodhead, secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Nona Mills Company 
(Ltd.), of Leesville, La., was held last Wednesday. The 
directors were reélected and they reélected John N. Gil- 
bert as president, G. R. Ferguson vice president, and L. 
B. Pipkin secretary-treasurer. 

The Southland Lumber Co. held a meeting and a 
satisfactory showing was made of its first three months 
of business. The following board of directors for the 
company was elected: J. F. Keith, B. S. Woodhead 
and D. Woodhead. These elected the following officers: 
B. S. Woodhead, president; D. Woodhead, vice president, 
and J. F. Keith, secretary-treasurer. 

A large drive of logs arrived at Orange from the 
upper streams of the Sabine River Monday. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange, started its 
mill Tuesday after a shutdown of several days on ac- 
count of high water. The Sabine River is falling, the 
current is diminished considerably and the river is at a 
good stage for log driving. There is no danger now of 
timber going into the overflowed marshes. 

S. W. Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., was a_ visitor 
week, as were TT. J. Williams, of San Antonio, Tex.; W. . 
Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber Company, of 
Aldridge; S. A. McNeely, of Silsbee, manager of the tie 
department of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, and J. H. 
Baber, connected with the Tyler County Lumber Co., of 
Warren. 
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FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Better Tone to Inquiry for Car Material—Improved 
Weather a Help to Mill Operation—Car Shortage and 
Labor Scarcity. 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 22.—Increased inquiries from rail- 
roads and carshops are reported, and the tone of the 


market is buoyant, in spite of bad weather that has 
kept the mills idle during most of last month. Rain 
has stopped and the weather has improved, but mills 


are not able to run at full capacity. During the last 
few weeks tramroads and even sawmills have at times 
been under water. Within the last month car material 
has advaneed from $1.50 to $3 and an additional ad 
vance of from $2 to $5 is expected. 

The principal difficulty ahead of millmen is shortage 
of ears and lack of labor. Though probably two-thirds 
of the cotton crop remains to be moved the railroads 
are busier than they were at this time last year and 
are no better equipped, though they are making large 
outlays for improvement of rolling stock. The prospect 
that the bulk of the cotton crop is yet to be moved 
and the fact that roads are already pressed with busi- 
ness make a shortage of cars seem certain the moment 
cotton is started for market. 

Hope that the recent cold spell which sent the tem- 
perature close to zero in many parts of the State would 
have the effect of killing the pine beetle has been de- 
stroyed by a statement of A. D. Hopkins, of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology, as follows: ‘‘If the tem- 
perature gets down to 25° below zero it will kill the 
pests, but there has been no such weather in any part 
of the South. In 1893, pine beetles in West Virginia 
and Virginia were killed by the cold, but the tempera- 
ture then went to 25° below zero.’’ 

The handsome colonial residence of W. L. 
pioneer lumberman of Atlanta, was burned last week, 
entailing a heavy This dwelling consisted of 20 
rooms, and was one of the most attractive and interest- 
ing in the city. 

The Georgia department of labor will come into exist- 
ence this week. It will compile and distribute statistics 
concerning labor conditions and classes of labor in the 
State. Hope is felt that it will aid in remedying the 
shortage of laborers that the mills expect. 

A movement that probably will result in a broadly 
developing effect and cause sufficient construction work 
to have a decided effect on the local lumber market has 
been ‘begun by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. It 
consists in the purchase of 1,000 acres of land by a syn- 
dicate, of which tract only a small part would be re- 
tained and the remainder would be given away as sites 
for manufacturing plants. This plan has been indorsed 
by the Atlanta Freight Bureau and by business men 
generally, and in all probability will be carried out. 

A statement coming indirectly from John K. Kirby 
was received here today in which he says that all 
trouble with the timbermen’s union, known as _ the 
Timber Workers of the World, has been settled, and 
that, with one exception, all sawmills in Louisiana and 
east Texas have resumed operation. 

A meeting attended largely by lumbermen was held 
last week at Tifton for the development of that city 
and adjacent section of the State. Among the speakers 
at this meeting was H. H. Tift, formerly president of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. He was 
elected one of the board of governors of the Tifton 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Traynham, 


loss. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., Jan, 23.—Rains were lighter the 
last four days of last week and it is expected that by the 
middle of this week the woods Will be in such shape that 
the mills can begin logging again and run on full time. 
The last thirty days of rain have done considerable to- 


ward strengthening prices, as the mills to a great ex- 
tent declined to bid on schedules. 

Dressed stock is moving freely, but the demand for 
5-4 stock is somewhat light. Several cargoes have been 
sold for Cuban shipment and will move as soon as 
charters can be arranged. 

The Seaboard Air Line announces that the contract 
for the construction of its two warehouses, each approxi- 
mately 110 by 500 feet, also the contract for the sev- 
eral piers to accommodate foreign steamships, has been 
let. The timbers used in this work will run nearly 
3,000,000 feet. 

Among visiting lumbermen this week were N. P. Ives, of 
Roess Lumber Co., Ocala; J. B. Conrad, Bond Lumber Co., 
Glenwood; C., EX. Melton, Melton Philips Lumber Co., Fan- 


lew: H. M. Graham, Stuart Lumber Co., Brinson; A. R. Sax, 
Sax Lumber Co., New York; C. H. Leggett and BE. H. Rem- 
bert, Starke Lumber Co., # Saxton. 





FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBURG, VA., Jan. 23.—Lumbermen here say ship 
ments in Virginia and the Carolinas will be from 40 to 
50 per cent off this month on account of the severe 
weather. Some mills have been shut down since Christ- 
mas, and nearly all have been operating with difficult) 
the last two weeks. 

Orders have been coming in, however, and inquiries 
are brisk. The pine trade has improved considerably. 
The features are the demand for piece stuff and roofers, 
an advance of $1 in piece stuff and slight advances in 
roofers. In the hardwood trade the features are the 
foreign demand for wagon oak plank and domestic or- 
ders for oak car stock. Furniture manufacturers are 
reported as actively in the market. Collections are good. 

Resumption of activities in the Pittsburgh district is 
reflected in the market here, and orders directly trace- 
able to mining operations in Pennsylvania have added 
considerably to the volume of local trade. 

Dealers regard the outlook for spring trade as ex- 
tremely encouraging, and believe they will be rushed to 
keep up with shipments. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Heavy Snow and Sleet Storm Retards Mill and Woods 
Operations—Prices Hold Steady—Visitors for the 
Week. 


NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 22.—In Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina a heavy snow and sleet storm last 
week made it impossible to a large extent for sawmills 
to be operated and those that were operating were 
running on broken time. This and the incessant rains 
of the last month have caused a suspension of logging 
operations largely. Stocks at mills were already greatly 
depleted and the later conditions will further limit out- 
put. Most shipments now being made by manufacturers 
are from stock already manufactured. 

The market is generally firm and there is no disposi- 
tion to make concessions in prices. Nothing much is 
expected te he done at the milling end for at least 15 
days. 

“Ww. Fs Harrison, 
Md., arrived in 
down this way. 

EK. Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., well known 
lumber exporter, was in Norfolk last week on business com- 
bined with the pleasure of again seeing his many friends 
in this city. 

J. L. Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Va., also was a visitor in Norfolk 

O. A. Lamoree, of Oswego, N. a 
looking for suitable stocks of lumber 
through North Carolina. ¢ 

A. R. Turnbull, president of the Rowland Lumber Co., 
sowdens, N. C., was in Norfolk last week and stated that he 
had shut down his mill. on account of the heavy snow and 
sleet storm raging in North Carolina. It was one of the 
worst storms he had ever seen for over ten years. 


of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, Baltimore, 
Norfolk last week to ascertain conditions 


Franklin, 


was down this way 
and will make a trip 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 23.—Acting upon the option ob- 
tained last November on approximately 500,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine timber in Santo Domingo, for which they 
agree to pay $500,000 within two years, a later option 
being secured on an additional half billion feet at $625,- 
000, Everett E. Jackson, president, and H. M. Jackson, 
of the E. KE. Jackson Lumber Co., this city, are prepar- 
ing to make a trip about February 10 to the West In- 
dian republic to have another close look at the property 
before they close the transaction or decide that they do 
not want it. They purpose to go over the entire tract, a 
logging road engineer will lay out a possible route for 
the line which must be built to get the logs and lumber 
to the coast for shipment, and timbermen will verify the 
estimates made as to quantity and the character of the 
timber. At least ten’miles of railroad must be con- 
structed, and terminal facilities are also to be built be- 
fore the development of the tract can proceed, and the 
line would have to pass over some decidedly difficult 
ground. Messrs. Jackson will communicate with the Do- 
minican government relative to the guarantees to be ob- 
tained in connection with the concessions and they will 
also want to know whether the government may be ex- 
pected at some time to impose an export tax on the lum- 
ber and logs manufactured. 

An office has been opened in the Continental Trust 
Building by the Illingworth Resinate ‘limber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated last October in Delaware with capital 
of $500,000 by J. Warren Illingworth, president ; George 
J. Koehler, jr., of Easton, Pa., vice president; C. a. 
Armstrong, of Baltimore, secretary ; John Zulauf, Som- 
erville, N. J., treasurer; Edward P. Hill and Dr. Bart- 
lett James, of Baltimore; Frank M. Ashby, of New York. 
The company, according to Mr. Illingworth, controls pat- 
ents granted in Canada and applied for in the United 
States covering a process by means of which the life of 
lumber can be greatly prolonged and low grade stocks 
converted into lumber equal in quality to the best grade 
of white pine and other woods. The tensile strength of 
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the wood so treated, Mr. Illingworth told a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is increased three or for 
times that of scrub pine and hemlock, samples of which 
he exhibited. One effect of the process, he explained, 
will be practically to increase the timber wealth of the 
United States from 25 to 40 per cent because the utiliza- 
tion of trees heretofore of little or no commercial value 
is made possible. In addition, the lumber manufactured 
can be made to last so much longer that it amounts really 
to a further augmentation of the supply. By means of 
the process the life-giving properties of the timber are 
preserved, instead of, as Mr. Illingworth claims, being 
withdrawn by the heating in the dry kilns. In fact, Mr. 


Illingworth laid stress upon the contention that his com- 
pany, instead of working on the principle that the sooner 
a piece of lumber decays and becomes worthless the bet- 
ter it is for the trade, aims to make wood products last 
much longer than they do now, thereby in effect doubling 
or trebling their value. 

William KF. Thiemeyer has retired from the J. Hl. Thie- 
meyer Box Co. in so far as active connection is concerned. 
He still retains his stock holding interest. He did prac- 
tically all of the buying and was accounted an experienced 
and cautious purchaser. 

Raymond W. Eisenhauer, aged 21, son of G. W. Ejisen- 
hauer, of the BHisenhauer-MacLea Co., hardwood wholesaler, 
has gone to West Virginia to learn the business. 
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FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Conservation Commission Meets and Proposes Meas- 
ures—Pulp Mill Concern Inaugurates Extensive Im- 
provements—Logging Conditions Perfect. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 23.—The Canadian Conservation 
Commission met in Ottawa on the 16th. A recommenda- 
tion that Ottawa and Hull be created a federal district 
in connection with the commission’s town-planning scheme 
was the feature of the morning session. A movement is 
now on foot to create Ottawa into a federal district the 
same as Washington, D. C. Those present included 
Senator Edwards, of the W. C. Edwards Co., Ottawa; 
Sydney Fisher, Martin Burrell, minister of agriculture; 
Dr. C. A. Hodgetts, Dr. J. W. Robertson, C. A. MeCool, 
M. P.; Sir James Grant, Rev. Dr. Bryce, Winnipeg; 
James White, secretary; T. D. Patten, assistant secretary, 
and Clifford Sifton, chairman of the commission. R. H. 
Campbell, superintendent of forestry, told of the re- 
cently created forest reserves on the eastern slopes of 
Rocky Mountain Park. It was practically no use, he 
said, to have forest reserves unless they were properly 
administered, adding: ‘‘I am asking 1 cent an acre for 
the administration of the Rocky Mountain Park reserve.’’ 

At the Great Chaudiere Falls the whole power system 
of the E. B. Eddy Co.’s works is to be reconstructed 
so as to secure a central constant supply of power for 
the company’s needs for the next 25 years. Work has 
begun on the construction of bulkheads and sidewalls to 
surround the present fore bay, deepen it and supply 
greater head and more water to the turbines. A power 
house to utilize to the fullest extent, at its highest flood, 
the water flowing on the north side of Ottawa River at 
the Great Chaudiere will be constructed. By this means 
there will be a gain of 6 to 8 feet of water when the 
river is normal, and the full head can also be used when 
at the highest pitch of spring water. The gain in power 
to the company will be 50 to 60 per cent over normal; 
while at flood waters in the spring double the present 
power will be available. The present pulp mill will be 
removed to make room for a large central hydroelectric 
power house and equipment, the turbines and draft 
wheels being so arranged as to utilize the full head of 
water at high-water periods. A fireproof pulp. mill will 
be built on the road west of the company’s warehouse 
No. 4 close to the river, convenient ror supplying wood 
in winter. The full requirement of the works is to be 
supplied with electric current to operate motors of vari- 
ous sizes and capacities, the intention being to bring the 
entire system, from the generation of power to its appli- 
cation to the machinery, up to the best and latest stand- 
ards of practicability and economy. The works, if not 
the largest wood manufacturing plant in the world at 
the present time, soon will be. 

Harry P. Crowe, one of Newfoundland’s most promi- 
nent lumbermen, now in New York, is expected here 
shortly to stimulate interest in a reciprocity pact which 
shall not only include Canada and the United States, 
but the entire British Empire. He did not like the terms 
of the late Taft-Fielding pact with its preference over 
all other nations. The new proposed alliance between all 
English-speaking countries would be aimed principally 
against Germany and Japan. It is believed such a pact, 
if on the same lines as the recent proposed agreement— 
mostly in natural produects—would be an advantage to all 
concerned. > 

Reports from the shanties indicate unparalleled prog- 
ress in logging during the last few weeks. There is 
plenty of snow, and the frosty weather has caused the 
logging roads to be perfect. Reports of wonderful loads 
of logs drawn on these icy roads are numerous. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

ToroNtTO, ONT., Jan. 22.—Trade is dull and is likely 
to remain so several weeks, when demand, it is expected, 
will be brisk, as building operations are certain to be 
resumed on a large scale in Toronto and at leading On- 
tario centers. Meantime prices remain firm, a tendency 
which is encouraged by reports of considerable shortage 
in the eut of logs as compared with last year. Operators 
are largely following out the policy of curtailment indi- 
cated earlier in the season, and some of the camps have 
already been closed. A considerable depth of snow in 
the woods has rendered hauling difficult in many places. 

In addition to competition with yellow pine, which 
shows no signs of abating and is becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the market, dealers are be- 
ginning to feel the effect of the importation of Cali- 
fornia and Mexican white pine, which has been coming 
in more freely and is underselling Canadian white pine. 
It is being used for shop work and is said to cut up 
better than the domestic white pine, being clear, wide 
stock. 

Hardwoods are quiet but likely to move freely in the 
course of a few weeks, as demand for furniture and 
other manufacturing purposes promises to be good. 


Lath have advanced in price, No. 1 selling at $4 and No. 
2 at $3.50. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 22.—Lumber manufacturers in 
Canada have little hope of securing tariff aid from Ot- 
tawa this year. Premier Borden has announced that there 
will be no interference with the schedule until a tariff 
commission has been appointed to consider the many 
points at issue. This commission will doubtless hold sit- 
tings in the various provinces and its recommendations 
will form the basis for any changes that may be made 
in the tariff next year. Lumbermen here have asked for 
an import duty for many years, and had hoped that with 
the advent of a protectionist government they would 
receive favorable treatment. When the tariff commission 
meets, whether in Ottawa or here, a duty on lumber will 
he again requested as well as a duty of 50 cents a thou- 
sand on shingles. During the last month or two months 
salesmen have been brought in from the Prairie country in 
many instances because of the statement that the new 
government would impose a duty on lumber coming into 
Canada. Doubtless they will be in the field again, for 
they have at least another good year before them. Im- 
portations of lumber from the United States have made 
a great difference in the activity in the industry in 
British Columbia, and interior manufacturers, sooner than 
attempt to meet ruinous prices, are content to bide their 
time. 

Ivan D. Smith has been appointed general sales man- 
ager for the Dominion Sawmills & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Which is preparing for an aggressive sales campaign in the 
Northwest. He will have headquarters at Calgary. 

The Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co. will construct ten 
miles of standard gage railway next spring near Ward- 
ner. The company already has two sections of railway 
for logging purposes. 

Some time ago announcement was made of the inten- 
tion of J. S. Emerson, of Vancouver, to cut hardwood 
lumber at Portland, Ore., bringing the logs from the Fiji 
Islands. Mr. Emerson has just been elected president of 
the Pacifie Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which operates 
the Portland plant. The machinery was installed originally 
with the object of manufacturing Japanese hardwoods. 
Mr. Emerson expects that a good trade will be built up in 
hardwood products and that furniture manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast will be using Fijian wood largely in a 
few years. 

A mill is to be built at Coalmont, Similkameen district, 
by the coal mining company operating at that point. 
It will have a spur line from the Great Northern. 

Johnson & Phillips, of Vancouver, have bought, of 
George W. Johnson the mill at Beaver Siding. 
owners will install boilers and erect a dry kiln. 

Improvements are being made at its buildings by the 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co. at Victoria. A 3-story 
office building will be erected at a cost of between $35,000 
and $40,000. Work has been begun on the construction of 
a sash and door factory and storage building to cost 
$12,000. A new burner is also being installed. Alto- 
gether, the improvements will cost about $100,000. 

A sash and door factory is being built by A. Cotton, 
Vancouver. 

A planing mill and sash and door factory, to be oper- 
ated by means of electricity, will be built at Sumas by 
the American Lumber Co. 

A contract to cut 5,000,000 feet of logs has been 
awarded to Frank Buckless, of Greenwood, by the Yale- 
Columbia Lumber Co., of Nelson. This is one of the 
Dominion Sawmills plants. 

The interior cedar pole industry is flourishing. The 
Summit Lake Lumber Co. has secured a contract to get 
out 40,000 poles, the price being better than that of last 
year, 


The new 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 22.—The Legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, now in session, has under considera- 
tion the passing of an act making a railway company 
responsible for losses up to $5,000 caused by sparks from 
locomotives. At present under an act in force it is nec- 
essary to prove carelessness of the railway company. 
Under the proposed act all that will be necessary to 
prove is that a spark from the locomotive caused the fire 
and damages will then be assessed. This act is designed 
for the protection of Jumbermen. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, with head offices in 
Montreal, has contracted with the Dominion Tar & Chem- 
ieal Co. to creosote 1,000,000 ties this year. The work 
will be done at a new plant near Transcona. The com- 
pany will experiment with the creosoting of poplar ties. 
The Canadian Northern Railway is creosoting its railway 
ties. 

It is announced that the Wayagamack Pulp & Paper 
Company’s cut for this winter will be 1,500,000 logs, 
producing 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 board feet. 





The Greatest Lumber 
District in the U. S. 
Offers Her Products 


to dealers ali over the country in grades 
and quality that baffles the skill of the 
most experienced individual manufacturer. 
This district is the Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor Mills district where ex- 
ists the finest bodies of Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Hemlock timber in the world. The 
distributing of this lumber was solved in 
the organization of our agency and eastern 
buyers now have no fear of delays when 
ordering 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


, i Factory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 
Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 

300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


_ CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 
A. J SINE, District Manager. A A. BOND, District Salesman 

MINNE APOLIS—530 Lu:nber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G CRULL, District Sa'esman 

E. F. TOBIN, Pistrict Salesman. 
KANSAS CITY—1415 Il one Bui'ding 
J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J.J. BON: KEMPER, District Sa'esman 
DENV?R—903 First National Bank Building 
T P WHITE. Dstrict Manager 
SALT LAKE—307 Main Street 

J J STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE-—P. 0. Box 1269 
2. # DITEWIG, District Manager 


“ TACOMA—P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


NEW YORK—27809 Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, Diste..t Saiesmaa. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. WcCOLL, District Sa.esman. 


PH'LADELPHIA—Greens Hotel 
W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


_ Sa RRS mR 


| CHAS. R. McCORMICK & co. } 
| 


Telecode 
RI et 





Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 














7 \ MOTTO & 5 
Ship from RELIABLE MILLS, and furnish 
DEPENDABLE GRADES. 


Red Cedar, Fir and Spruce 


Geo. B. Weatherby Co., Inc. 


| 206-207 Henry Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. | 


























Best to the East 
** The Olympian’’ 
** The Columbian’”’ 


via the 


4 “MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
Agent 


Seattle, - - Wash. 


NAT AV AV AV AVAL AVA VAVAVAVTAVTAVTAVAY, 


VATA IDA ORAS FG PUADAASAS 














In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.”’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN°-LUMBERMAN, 481 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


General Curtailment at the Mills Creates Scarcity of 
Some Items with Consequent Betterment of Price 
Tone—Charter Rates Firm. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 22.—Because of the shutdown 
of a large number of the Northwest mills for several 
weeks it is becoming hard to buy many items, and there 
is a noticeable upward trend in prices. Sawing and tim- 
ber orders are particularly hard to place, and prices on 
practically all grades are up from 50 cents to $2. Stocks’ 
at the mills are lower than for years and many of the 
large mills will remain closed until Mareh 1. ‘Cedar 
siding has advanced in price $1.50 for clear and $2 for 
A and B. There is a good demand for this commodity 
and prices probably will go still higher before long. The 
low prices that have prevailed on cedar siding for several 
months have tended to widen the market for it, and it has 
been generally found that where cedar siding has once 
been introduced there is always a demand for it. 

Searcity of vessels has made charter rates, both off- 
shore and coastwise, very firm, and during the last few 
weeks vessels have been taken at higher rates than at 
any other time in many months; in fact, it is not easy to 
charter from Seattle at any price, and many vessels are 
taken months ahead. Recent fixtures are schooner James 
H. Bruce, Puget Sound to San Francisco, $4.50; schooner 
Andy Mahooney, Puget Sound to San Franciseo, $4.50; 
steamer Daisy Freeman, Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco, $4.50. 

C. J. Flack, of the Chieftain Lumber Co., Seattle 
wholesaler, reports a good volume of business last week 
at advanced prices. Mr. Flack is of the opinion that 
1912 will turn out to be a much better year for lumber 
men than is expected by many. 

The plant of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 
Co. at Ballard Station, this city, is closed for about 
three weeks, during which time a Clark Bros. band mill 
is being installed to take the place of a circular rig. A 
Clark Bros. all-steel carriage is being added to the equip- 
ment at the same time. 

The Larson Lumber Co., which has headquarters at 
Seattle and mills at Bellingham, recently bought the 
Columbia River Lumber Co. and the A. L. Kidd retail 
yards at Wenatchee. These yards will be operated in the 
future under the name of the Larson Lumber Co. It is 
the intention of the company to acquire several-yards in 
Washington towns having a 20-cent rate. The Wenatchee 
yards will be the first to be operated by the Larson com- 
pany. 

George U. Bacon, who represents at Calgary, Alberta, 
the Lindsley Bros. Co., of Spokane, extensive wholesaler 
of cedar products, spent. a day or two in Seattle last 
week, having been to the home office at Spokane and 
thence to Portland and up the Coast, intending to return 
to Calgary by way of Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Bacon 
reports an excellent demand for lumber and cedar prod- 
ucts in Alberta and Saskatchewan. He was formerly 
manager of sales of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., 
Winchester, Idaho, at the Spokane offices and is well 
known among the lumber salesmen of the Inland Empire. 


Improves Sales Force. 


That the Lester W. David Co., Seattle, manufacturer 
and shipper of Pacific Coast lumber products, is gradu- 
ally organizing one of the most efficient sales forces in 
the Northwest is further evidenced this week by the 
announcement that F. T. Satterford has taken charge 
of the export end of the business. Mr. Satterford is a 
native of England and has been engaged in the lumber 
business at Plymouth, England, for the last 12 years 
with R. R. Bayly, a prominent lumber dealer and govern- 
ment contractor of that city. He came direct from 
Plymouth to Portland, Ore., arriving about November 1, 
and since has been studying manufacture and grades of 
fir lumber at the big Monarch plant of the Lester W. 
David Co. ‘The first of the year he came to the general 
offices at Seattle, and is now in charge of export busi- 
ness. Mr. Satterford is enthusiastic about the Panama 
Canal and the benefits to be derived from it by Nortk 
Coast lumbermen. He believes that it will open a new 
market for fir lumber, which may then be shipped all 
over the world. Meantime, however, he is taking an 
active interest m the Australian and South American 
trade, and reports many inquiries and a good volume of 
business, the main trouble just at present being the 
charter situation, it being practically impossible to get 
vessels on the North Coast. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was F. Hill Hunter, 
western representative of the Diamond Iron Works, well 
known manufacturer of saw mill machinery, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Hunter has his western office and headquar- 
ters at Spokane. He stayed a day in Seattle en route 
from British Columbia, and he found considerable activ- 
ity there in mill construction. He reports a better feel- 
ing among millmen in the Inland Empire, who are 
expecting an improvement in the lumber business this 
year. 

J. A. Seymour, of the McColl-Seymour Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber dealer of Winnipeg, is renewing old 
acquaintances in Seattle. He was with different lumber 
concerns in the Puget Sound country for ten years, goizg 
to Canada and representing British Columbia mill con- 
cerns in Manitoba until last November, when he was one 
of the organizers of the McColl-Seymour Lumber Co., 
and engaged in business for himself. He reports condi- 
tions very satisfactory across the line and an excellent 
demand for lumber in the prairie regions, which are 
being rapidly settled. 

C. A. Luster, president of the Clyde Iron Works, 


Duluth, Minn., was in Seattle last week and announced 
that a Northwest office will be opened in Seattle in the 
near future for his company to handle operations in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Alaska. The new oflices 
will be in the Security Block, First Avenue South. Here- 
tofore the Northwest territory has been covered by a 
salesman. The Clyde Iron Works manufactures heavy 
machinery used in logging and lumbering and also min- 
ing machinery. It makes a specialty of the Clyde steam 
skidder and the McGiffert log loader, with branch offices 
at Chicago, New Orleans and Savannah. 

A recent visitor in Seattle was G. N. Wagner, of the 
Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
This is one of Mr. Wagner’s periodical buying trips, he 
having visited the Coast yearly for about 16 years. He 
was in Vancouver, B. C., a few days before coming to 
Seattle. Many of the 24-inch shingles handled by his 
concern are manufactured there. Regarding general 
conditions, Mr. Wagner said: 

It is foolish for people to say that the shingle business has 
gone to pieces, as there are just as many shingles being 
used as ever. The market has been overstocked and a big 
curtailment on the Coast, such as is in progress, is bound 
to do some good. Another phase of the shingle situation is 
that shingle men do not advertise their product as they 
should. New Brunswick white cedar shingles, which a few 
years ago were seldom seen west of the Connecticut River, 
are now gradually driving red cedar shingles farther west. 
I presume this will be stopped somewhat, however, when the 
Canal is finished and red cedar shingles shall come to the 
Eastern States by water, at a low rate, 

After making short visits to Grays Harbor and Port- 
land Mr. Wagner will return home. 

A visitor in Seattle last weck was E. B. Clark, a lumber- 
man of Miles City, Mont. Mr. Clark is in the retail busi- 
ness, having a line of yards along the Northern Pacific. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 22.—J. H. Bloedel, head of 
the Larson Lumber Co., announces that the interests of 
the Columbia River Lumber Co., in the heart of the We- 
natchee apple growing district, have been purchased by it. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is running one side of its 
mill at nights, in order to catch up with the rush of 
orders. After Monday the mill will be run on two 10- 
hour shifts. A crew of men is building an extension to 
the company’s wharf, to be 250 by 125 feet, and give 
the company a dock with 675 feet frontage, which will 
make it possible for four large vessels to load there at 
the same time. I. J. Wood, manager of the company, is 
in San Francisco, attending its annual meeting. 

Work has been started putting the old Stout-David mill 
in Blaine in readiness for operation. The plant will be 
operated under the name of the Drayton Bay Shingle Co. 
Approximately $15,000 will be spent in remodeling and 
equipping the mill. It will be in readiness to start in 
February. The daily capacity is expected to be 300,000 
shingles. 

At the tenth annual convention of the International 
Shingle Weavers’ Union, held in Sedro Wooley, one of 
the resolutions passed was that the jurisdiction of the 
union be extended to all workers in the lumbering and 
woodworking industry. 

Manager N. K. Henderson of the Old Oregon Manu- 
facturing Co., of Anacortes, will retire from his present 
position February 1. 

The schooner A, M. Baxter is loading at the E. K. 
Wood dock for San Francisco. The Alert departed from 
the mill last week for San Pedro. The St. Kilda has 
cleared for Everett to complete its lumber cargo for 
Australia. 

Notice has been received by the Whatcom County 
clerk that a plat of fractional township 38 north, range 
6 east, will be filed in the Seattle land office February 20 
and that filings will be accepted then and lieu land ad- 
justments made. The land to be opened for filing runs 
up to the snow line of Mount Baker and includes 10% 
sections, covering 6,720 acres. The area is covered with 
millions of feet of fir, cedar and hemlock timber. Prac- 
tically every acre that has any timber on it has been 
seized by squatters and by persons who hold Northern 
Pacific Railway scrip. A contest over the title to many 
of the quarter sections will have to be settled by the 
land office before patents are granted. The timber is 
largely in a rough country, which will make logging 
operations both expensive and difficult. There is abso- 
lutely no agricultural land in the entire area to be 
opened. The sections te be opened are numbered 2 to 
9 inclusive, 11 and 14 and the north half of 17. The 
survey of the land was made in 1908. The plat to be 
filed covers 15 sections, but three and a half sections are 
in the Washington Forest Reserve and one section is 
reserved as State school land. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 22.—T. E. Ripley, vice presi- 
dent of the Wheeler-Osgood Co., left during the week, 
with Mrs. Ripley, for Portland, Ore., where their daugh- 
ter, Miss Cornelia, is in boarding school. Irom Port- 
land Mr. and Mrs, Ripley will travel east via the south- 
ern route, going to Boston, whence they plan to sail for 
Europe, spending six months traveling abroad. 

State Fire Warden J. R. Welty is highly praised by 
the State Bureau of Inspection, in a report issued last 
week, covering investigation of the warden’s books for 
a period from June 15, 1905, to November 1, 1911. The 
report shows that the fire warden fund has a balance 
of $55,966.86, of which $53,121 is unused from the 
amount appropriated by the 1911 legislature and avail- 
able for forest protection work next season. The con- 
tribution of $10,249.94 made in 1906 by timber owners 
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for helping protect the forests when the appropriation 
for that year was exhausted has all been disposed of for 
the purpose intended, says the report. 

The Columbia Box & Veneer Co. recently equipped a plant 
at Puyallup, having filed articles of incorporation last week, 


the capital stock being $10,000 and the incorporators A. L. 
Card and C. F, Keller. 


The Kirk-Sprinkler Lumber Co., with capital stock of 
$5,000, was incorporated last week by J. N. Sprinkler and 
G. R. and C. L. Kirk 

Chartering of vessels for the lumber trade has been ac- 
tive. One of the latest charters is that of the schooner 
William H. Talbot, which gets 51s 3d for a voyage to New 





Zealand. Charter rates for lumber ve 
are being quoted by owners as follows: 

To San Francisco, $4.50; to San Pedro or other Southern 
California port, $5; to the Hawaiian Islands, $6.50; to Santa 
Rosalia or Guaymas, $6.50 to $6.75; to Panama, $9.50 to 
$9.75; to Sydney, N. S. W., 42s to 43s 9d; to Melbourne or 
Adelaide, 47s 6d to 50s; to Valparaiso for orders, 33s 94d, 
or 2s 6d less for a direct port; to Callao, 51s 4d; to Cape 
Town other South African port, 65s to 68s; to Suva, 
Fiji, ; for steamers to Hongkong, Shanghai, Kaiochow, 
Weihaiwel, Port Arthur, Taku, Newchwang, Kobe, Yokohama 
or Nagasaki, 51s 6d to 35s. 

The estate left by the late Robert Laird McCormick, sec- 
retary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was valued at $2,- 
050,579.84, according to reports filed with the probate court 
last week. A state inheritance tax of $9,492.29 was paid 
by the estate. 

George Browne, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
who months ago was compelled to give up his duties as sec- 
retary of the company, owing to ill health, has returned 
from California and will make his home for the winter in 
Tacoma. 


Is from Puget Sound 


or 








PUGET SOUND’S FOREIGN LUMBER TRADE 
FOR 1911 BREAKS ALL RECORDS. 
TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 22.—Puget Sound’s foreign lum 
ber trade for 1911 broke all records by a wide margin. 
The official figures issued by the collector of customs of 
the Puget Sound district show that the foreign ee 

shipments for the 12 months of last year totaled 459,913, 
000 feet, as compared to 283,836 ,000 feet in 1910, a gain 
last year of 176,077,000 feet. The 1911 total is a gain 
of 269 225,000 feet over 1909; 222,023,000 feet over 
1908, and of 159,993,000 feet over the heretofore recoré 
year of 1907, when the shipments were 299,920,000 feet. 
Every vessel leaving a Puget Sound port for a foreign 
port is required by law to file with the collector of 
customs a manifest showing cargo and its value. Ves- 
sels carrying cargoes to American ports are not required 
to file such manifest and consequently the collector of 
customs has no record of coastwise shipments from the 
various ports. Following is the official record of foreign 
shipments from the district for the last four years: 





1908, feet. 1909, feet. 1910, feet. 1911, feet. 

WOR. c6c i 5 17,910,000 $15,946,000 19,314,000 = 397, 000 
4 ee 21,176,000 15,746,000 6,672,000 ,363,000 
March 14,926,000 11,620,000 15,072,000 31'021;000 
April ..... 22,290,000 18,73 31,000 17,725,000 44,794,000 
eae a 21,880,000 21,498,000 21 084,000 44,399, "000 
UNO. gs. 4 24°949,000 12,814, "000 27,372,000 44,043,000 
= ee 16,508,000 17,816,000 26,354,000 29'948'000 
pO rere 17 7, as 32°000 17, 710,000 24, 479, 000 70,447,000 
ae 8 19,¢ 148,000 40,679,000 37,180,000 
Lo) < rere 21 18,295,000 26,618,000 36, ee ,000 
| Sa a Rana 20): 362,000 8,462,000 36,354,000 45,7 5,000 
1 a ree 13,006,000 1! ) 002,000 227113. 000 27,: 387" 000 

Totals.. 7,890, 000 190,688,000 283,836, 000 4: 59 913,000 
1907 ot ie oe ee 299,920,000 1904 total...... 230, 834,000 
UDOG Lota x... 205 240,719,000 1903 total. 254,880,000 
1905 total......221,812,000 1902 total...... "155,762,000 


The detailed report of the Tacoma harbormaster, cover- 
ing shipments from this port alone, both foreign and 
coastwise, for 1911, shows total shipments of lumber by 
water aggregating 175,832,819 feet. Of this 98,138,190 
feet went foreign, as compared to 84,727,796 in 1910, a 
gain of 13,410,394 feet. The year’s coastwise shipments, 
chiefly to California, were 77,694,629, as compared to 
79; 814 435 in 1910, a decrease last year in the coastwise 
trade of 2,117,806 feet. 

Following is a comparative statement of water ship- 
ments from the port of Tacoma for the last three years, 
indicating the fluctuation in the cargo trade: 





















FOREIGN 
1911, feet. 1910, feet. 1909, feet. 
OE CE ee 4,561,651 5,150,162 5,3 306, 074 
F nih gel Sarma tare nena 7,905,652 2,009,728 6,609,957 
SS er 6,604,466 6,380,047 2,290,1: 
EMME hss eta ake Siew oor erate 8,350,960 7,814,824 
MEG. SxisoG sie wae ewes 9,867,887 5,999,525 
URN ola ose elersa'e occa greece 14,957,123 4,888,100 
ME ots cca tosis ev cehala ie etree 5,525,9 436 
August BION nate gp bese aeirel sue ¥ 
September F 3 
See rrr 6. 965 9,605 
ee rer ee 6,451,341 ys 
errr ree ere 3, 137.261 4, 33607 754 8; 619° Oot 
MAS caivcicaes nes 98, 1: 38 190 84,727,796 71,348,073 
1908 total—67,369,426 feet. 
COASTWISE. 
1911, feet. 1910, feet. ae feet. 
January 954,268 5,905,000 3,620, 158 
February 10,605,000 22 
1 YC | lll SNES ae rea iene p mer 11,256,302 7,4 7,155 
VOT SS Reena RA areca are 12,695,000 6. 407, 568 
ARE erence eee 7,174,560 6,060,720 
MN au sxe aa oe eh oe wee 3,8 eet] 7,848,933 
re ee j 4,412,000 
PS Gn ake Gis eon sis eters 4,552,000 
September 3,6 6,306,232 
RIE oe iocle s ccs Geeta s ‘G 6,583, 451 
November 82, B'5B0000 8,498,000 
SIMON 60:o.0.0:40 aeip owes Ty 376,000 4,801,273 6,970,000 
2 eer rr es 77, 7,694, 629 79,814,435 75,238,315 


1908 total—45,709,154 fect. 





IN THE COWLITZ RIVER DISTRICT. 


KELSO, WASH., Jan. 22.—Most of the logging camps 
and mills are closed, though many will start next month. 
The Hammond Lumber Co. is running its camp here and 
Messrs. Beck and Carr are also operating with a full 
complement of men. The Cowlitz Lumber Co. is run- 
ning steadily and finds a ready market for its output. 
Nels Moore is operating his shingle mill to full capacity 
and turning out a strictly first class shingle. The Allen 
Shingle Co., at the mouth of Cowlitz River, is turning 
out about 200,000 shingles daily. 

It is said that the Cowlitz County Logging Co. opera- 


tion, better known as ‘‘Barr’s Camp,’’ will in a short 
time move from the upper Cowman to a point about seven 
miles from this city; that timber cruisers are now at 
work and if present arrangements can be completed 
the machinery of the upper Cowman camp will be moved 
to the new location and logging operations started within 
a short time. The new tract contains about 40,000,000 
feet and it will take three or four years to log this. 

England’s shingle mill at Kalama will start February 
1. Carr’s shingle mill, which is built on a large sized 
scow on the Columbia River at Carroll’s Point, is making 
shingles and net corks. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 
e . . 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 22. and shingle mill 
owners whose plants have been closed are preparing to 
resume within the next few weeks. In Everett the 
Canyon, Clark-Nickerson Co. and Weyerhaeuser mills will 
resume February 1 with equipment in good shape for a 

steady run. Advantage has been taken of the shut- 
hae to make repairs. 

Former Gov. D. M. Clough, 
Lumber Co., has departed for California, accompanied 
by his wife. Mr. Clough shipped his touring car and 
will tour extensively in California before returning to 
Everett. 

W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., 
return early next month from southern California, 
his family is spending the winter. 

W. H. Stuchell, manager of the Eclipse Lumber Co., 
left Thursday night for Vancouver, B. C., to look after 
lumber and timber interests. It has not yet been de- 
cided whether the Eclipse mill will reopen February 1. 

The Ferry-Baker mill, which reopened a week ago, is 
employing 115 men and in a few days the company plans 
to start its planing mills and several other departments. 
The Canyon mill will have 226 men on its pay roll when 
it reopens February 1. 

3Zarkentine Kowo Head departed for Adelaide, 
with 1,700,000 feet of lumber loaded by the 
Steamship St. 900,000 feet of 
lumber from the Weyerhaeuser and Canyon mills. The 
Strathdene has cleared with 1,029.000 feet of lumber from 
the Canyon and Weyerhaeuser mills for Australia. Steam 
schooner Willamette loaded 400,000 feet of lumber at the 
Weyerhaeuser mill for San Francisco. At the Crown mill 
the following cargoes were loaded: Strathendrick, for 
Japan, 300,000 feet of lumber; schooner A. F. Coates, 920,- 
000 feet for Kahului, Hawaii. Steamer Charles Nelson 
cleared for San Francisco with 730,000 feet of lumber from 
the Crown mill. Schooner Andy Mahoney has cleared from 
the Clark-Nickerson mill with 1,000,000 feet of lumber for 





of the Clark-Nickerson 


will 
where 


Australia, 
Canyon company. 
Kilda has arrived to load 1,5 


San Pedro. Schooner Crescent took a similar cargo to the 
same destination. Steam schooner Tallac took piles and 


poles from Baxter & Co. for San Pedro, 


The Morgan Mill Co. is making extensive repairs at its 
Pilchuck River mill and will reopen it in two weeks. It 
is necessary to reconstruct a tramway and millrace in 
order to get the logs to the mill. During a recent 
freshet the course of the river was changed and the 
dam, 150 feet of tramway and a bridge were torn out. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 
has awarded the 
$10,000 tugboat. 

An agent of the Pacific Lumber Agency has given 
the millmen of Grays Harbor the opportunity of filling 
a single order for 200,000,000 feet of rough lumber, half 
to be hemlock and half spruce. The request for prices 
comes from Alexandria, Egypt, and the delivery is to 
be scattered over a period of five years. The only diffi- 
culty with the order seems to be in ‘guaranteeing tonnage. 
The prices are in German denominations, and the lum- 
ber is to be cut to specified dimensions. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and a 
number of the lumbermen:of Grays Harbor are making 
efforts to introduce lumber from this locality into the 
region traversed by that road. The present supply of 
the territory through which the road is built comes from 
the southern mills and from the Great Lakes region. 
About 10 per cent of the lumber used in the districts 
served by the Milwaukee comes from the Pacifie North- 
west. The reason given for this condition by the lum- 
bermen is that until the last two years the territory 
has been served only by the southern and eastern mills, 
and as a result the fir lumber of the Pacific coast is 
little known. 

Within the last few weeks orders have been taken from 
the railroad companies for 5,000,000 feet of material for 
ear construction, and it is reported that they are in 
the market for 50,000,000 feet more. Orders are coming 
in rapidly and the market is brightening perceptibly. 

Work has been finished at the Lytle Logging Co.’s camp 
on East Hoquiam River and the crew is clearing up the 
logs scattered along the stream. The camp property will 
he moved to No. 3, the only camp belonging to the com- 
pany that is being operated. 

W. D. Skinner, general freight agent for the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., expresses him- 
self as much pleased with the volume of Grays Harbor 
business. Reduction of the lumber rates to California 
has been arranged. 

While the cut last year on Grays Harbor was short 
several million feet compared with the year previous, it 
was far above the expectation of local manufacturers. 
During the year 451,808,000 feet of lumber left Grays 
Harbor by water either for coastwise or foreign ports. 
It is stated by the Pacific Lumber Agency that the rail 
shipments will bring this total up to 600,000,000 feet. 
Taking the shipments by water and striking an average 
of $12 a thousand, the total value of the lumber shipped 
from Grays Harbor by water for 1911 is approximately 
$5,421,696. 

The number of vessels clearing the customs houses of 
Grays Harbor during the year was 607, and of this 
number 504 were bound coastwise, 73 for foreign ports 


22.—The Polsen Logging Co. 
contract for the construction of a 
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THE ROOF OF AGES 
The Red Cedar Shingle 
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THIS old English Block House on San 
Juan Islands in Puget Sound was 
built in 1860, Shingles apparently as good 
as when laid. 
Give your customers the best. 
No other roofing can compare with it. 
We can furnish in any quantity or grade. 


OVER 200 MILLS. 
CAPACITY, 20,000,000 DAILY. 


Write Us Today for Prices. 


Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n 


511-514 White Bldg., 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Manufacturer, Wholesale 
Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
Robert S. Wilson 


1036-37 Henry Bldg. - Seattle, Wash. 
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Use Our Land and Timber Department. 
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Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with us 

and by studying closely the de- 

mands from dealers all over the 

continent, we have gained experi- 

ence in filling such orders that to- 

day makes it an easy matter for us 
to please. Our stock is all well sawed and 
dressed and the prices we make on mixed 
cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 


your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 14 x4, ceiling and drop sid- 
ing, porch flooring and decking, nice soft 
yellow pine finish, wind mill tower stock and 
tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW WASHINGTON 
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a" TACOMA, WASH. “3a 


DOOR BUYERS APPROVE 


OUR SOFT 
YELLOW 


HR DOORS 


— wos 
EB :cause they possess natural characteristics in 
grain and color that are not often excelled 
even in the higher priced veneered doors— 
and the difference in price means larger busi- 
ness and more profits. They stand on their 
own merits. 
We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 


Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns — in fact 
pretty much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRYL.FULLER, - - . 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Kepresentative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
x H.S. OSGOOD, P. O. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 2 
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We are CAR and CARGO Shippers of 
LONG AND LARGE 


TIMBERS - SPARS 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 
General Office, TACOMA, WASH. 


























Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 
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Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











and 30 destined for island ports. The total board feet 
shipment to foreign ports was 66,996,000 feet and to 
United States island possessions and Mexico about 31,- 
749,000 feet. Coastwise shipments were about 353,063,- 
000 feet and the California or coastwise tonnage 
amounted to 213,485. The total tonnage for the year 


was 292,747. During June 43,524,000 feet left Grays 
Harbor. December shipments by water exceeded those 


of both October and November, finishing with a total of 
37,387,000 feet of lumber. 





THE LUMBER SITUATION AT GRAYS HARBOR. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 20.—There is a better tone to 
the lumber situation on Grays Harbor and millmen talk 
optimistically of the outlook for business. A feeling 
deep-rooted is that 1912 is going to be an improvement 
over 1911. More business is coming to the mills; in 
fact they have been loaded with business and there has 
been very little curtailment the last month as in other 
parts of the north coast country. 

Mills are running with the exception of those of the 
National Lumber & Box Co. and the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam; Western Lumber Co., Union Mill 
Co. and the A. J. West Lumber Co. at Aberdeen. The 
National Lumber & Box Co. plant has not been in opera- 
tion for a year and a half, and the plant of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. has been down since December 15 
for repairs and will be in operation again next week. 
The mill of the Western Lumber Co. has not been oper- 
ated for a year or two, and the A. J. West Lumber Co. 
will be ready to operate in a few weeks. The Union 
Mill Co. has been in the hands of a receiver, but the 
property was sold last week, so that it is likely to be 
in operation soon. The plant of the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co. has been running day and night for the 
last vear or two years. 

Grays Harbor Log Supply. 

As is usual in midwinter and near the holiday season 
many camps that supply logs for Grays Harbor mills 
are shut down and there is only about 50,000,000 feet 
ot logs in the water, sufficient to supply the mills in 
operation for about 30 days. Logging camps will grad- 
ually resume operations, and the supply will! about equal 
the demand by March 1. There is no change in log 
prices. 

Two Optimists. 
It is a question who is the more optimistic, W. B. 
i 
Mack, manager of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
or A. F. Peterson, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency. Both are in close touch with conditions not 
only in the United States, but in foreign markets. 

Mr. Mack is firmly of the opinion that conditions will 
gradually improve and bring about a very fair business. 
The offshore business is good at firmer prices. During 
the first few weeks of this year over 12,000,000 feet was 
loaded tor cargo shipment, mostly foreign, at the &. E. 
Slade Lumber Co.’s mills, both of which are running 

? t=} 
on an 8-hour schedule. 

Owing to the fact that the vessels were bunched in 
arriving for cargoes the first two weeks of the year, it 
was impossible for the Slade company to close its two 
mills except for the holidays. 

There is probably no closer student of lumber condi- 
tions in the West than A. F. Peterson, manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, whose city offices are in the 
Finch Building, Aberdeen. The Pacific Lumber Agency 
is represented by salesmen in Spokane, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Winnipeg, and it covers the country thor- 
oughly. Mr. Peterson says the demand is_ getting 
stronger and prices firmer, and his agency is turning 
down orders every day that do not meet the advances in 
prices recently made. Mr. Peterson believes that the 
most hopeful phase of the situation is that the railroads, 
car companies and factory trades are again entering the 
market for lumber in a large way. Here is the way he 
sizes the situation: 

Something over 40,000 freight cars have been ordered 
recently and requisitions are out for over 20,000 more, Ot 
the latter, 10,000 are for the Pennsylvania and 6,000 for the 
Northern Pacific system. In addition we understand that 
some of the other large systems will also be out with 
requisitions before spring passes. It may be of interest to 
the lumbermen to know the volume of freight car orders 
during past years Following are comparative figures from 

‘liable sources covering the period from 1905 to 1911: 
905, 341,315; 1906, 310,615; 1907, 151,711; 1908, 62,669; 
1909, 185,445; 1910, 135,911, and 1911, 143,281. : 

When you take into consideration there is anywhere from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet of lumber used in every freight car 
constructed you will gain some knowledge of the influence 
of. this class of business on the general market. 

The market for fir factory lumber shows unusual strength, 
A number of the larger factories throughout the Middle West 
and on the Atlantic coast are seriously considering the use 
of fir on a large scale. Initial requisitions have already 
been placed with Coast mills and the outlook in this branch 
of our Coast business is decidedly favorable. Fir is gain 
ing strength daily for factory purposes, and the fact that it 
is entirely through merit that such progress is being made 
insures a continuance of the market for all time. | 

The development of a large market for fir in the silo and 
pipe stave industry has been a very important feature dur- 
ing the last year. It is safe to estimate that at least 100, 
000,000 feet of tir will be marketed in these channels dur 
ing the coming year. As a matter of fact, there are orders 
for over 50,000,000 feet of silo in the Northwest today. 

Stocks in the hands of the mills and the yards. throughout 
the country are below normal. This, coupled with the fact 
that there will be a normal yard trade, better than normal 
domestic and export cargo trade, and absolute evidence 
that the railroads and factories are again in the market. 
absolutely indicates that we are gradually approaching an 
era of prosperty in the lumber industry. - 

The date of completion of the Panama Canal is drawing 
near. As soon as means of transportation and distribution 
are provided we are going to have the entire Atlantic coast 
within the range of a 15-cent distributing rate from tide 
water as a market. When you take into consideration that 
this embraces territory as far west as Pittsburgh some of 
the possibilities in market extension are unfolded. Long 
timbers and piece stock, our all-heart clears, factory lumber, 
car material, cedar bevel siding and shingles will find a 
ready market in this territory, and other classes of products 
will follow as quickly as their merits are recognized. 





_There are also very good prospects of freight rate re 
vision that will enable Coast manufacturers to market a 


greater volume of common lumber products by rail. This 
matter is now under serious consideration by our transcon- 
tinental railroads and connecting lines, and some conclusion 
in this matter will unquestionably be reached before the 
year 1912 passes. I'rom every viewpoint there has been no 
time in the history of the lumber business of the Pacific 
Northwest that we have had such favorable prospects. 


Colorado Conditions Good. 


The Pacific Lumber Agency handles rail sales for 18 
of the large mills on Grays and Willapa Harbors, and 
its representatives throughout the Middle West and East 
keep Mr. Peterson constantly advised as to conditions. 
Indications for an excellent crop in Colorado the com- 
ing year seem very good to 'T. P. White, district man- 
ager for the agency, with headquarters in Denver, who 
writes to Mr. Peterson as follows: 

Present conditions are very promising for spring trade, 
as this means plenty of moisture for the dry farmers who 
have a great deal of winter wheat planted and it means 
plenty of water for the irrigation ditches, More snow has fallen 


this year in Colorado than for 2 good many years. Last 
winter there was no snow until January, and the wnhote 


country suffered on account of lack of moisture. It looks 
good now and farmers are feeling optimistic. There should 
be a good deal of buying during February and the spring 


months. 
Union Mill Sold. 


The plant, real estate and property of the Union Mill 
Co., which on December 10 last went into the hands of 
W. B. Mack as receiver, were sold this week to George 
L. Fleitz, of Detroit, Mich., who with G. K. Wentworth, 
of Chicago, is an extensive owner of timber tributary 
to Grays Harbor. The consideration was $166,000. In 
addition to the purchase price received for the plant, 
the company had other assets, bringing the total up to 
about $240,000, which will be available to pay. an indebt- 
edness of about $280,000, so the creditors are faring well, 
although the stockholders of the company, of which M. R. 
Sherwood and Tom Pollard, of San Francisco, are the 
principals, lose everything. Mr. Fileitz and his asso- 
ciates were creditors of the concern, and it is presumed 
that the purchase was made on behalf of the creditors. ° 
No plans for operating have been made. 

The Western Lumber Co.’s plant, which has been closed 
for a number of years, has been leased by Sudden & 
Christensen, of San Francisco, who are interested in 
other mill properties on the Harbor, and will begin saw- 
ing as soon as it can be put in shape, which will probably 
he within the next month. 

Clarence Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Whose plant has been down since December 15, while ex- 
tensive repairs are being made, states that sawing will 
he begun this week on a day and night shift, the same as 
last year. A concrete foundation is being laid under the 
hoilers, a concrete power plant building is being con- 
strueted, and two boilers are being installed. The 
company’s planing mill is operated by electricity, the 
power being secured from a power company, but the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co. contemplates putting in a 
generator and generating its own electricity. 

N. J. Blagen, president of the company, states that 
he found conditions considerably improved a month or 
two ago and still believes that the present year will be 
an improvement over last year, but is of the opinion 
that the volume of trade durfng the last month has 
not been up to expectations, although this, he states, 
is no doubt due to the fact that his plant was out of 
commission, thus putting him out of touch with the 
exact situation. With repairs completed the plant of 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. will be one of the best 
on the Harbor. With a single band and a band resaw, 
it averaged 115,000 feet in 10 hours and 230,000 feet in 
two shifts last year. 

Another optimistic lumberman of the Harbor country 
is E. O. MeGlauflin, manager of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co. at Hoquiam. He was east in October and 
November, and found evidences of better demand for 
lumber products. He believes that the current year 
will bring forth considerable business, althougk not look- 
ing for anything big. KE. G.. MeGlauflin, son of E. O. 
MecGlauflin, is manager of the Ideal Door Co., of 
Hoquiam. It is turning out about 600 fir doors a day, 
which find ready sale in the East. The Hoquiam Sash 
& Door Co. is also now making fir doors largely, although 
originally it was a spruce door concern. E. G. Me- 
Glauflin reports an excellent demand for these doors, 
although prices are not satisfactory. 


A Former Michigan Lumberman. 


William Donovan, president of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., which bought the plant of the C. E. Burrows Lum- 
ber Co. in South Aberdeen two years ago, is one of the 
old guard of Menominee river lumbermen. His concern 
there was Donovan & O’Connor, and Mr. O’Connor is 
now associated with Mr. Donovan at Aberdeen. .Their 
plant is practically new, having been rebuilt just before 
they purchased it, and is equipped with an Allis-Chal- 
mers head band, a pony band and a Mershon band re- 
saw, edgers, trimmers ete., and turns out 140,000 feet 
of lumber a day. Mr. Donovan states that the cargo 
demand is very good. The schooner Encore has loaded 
800,000 feet for Valparaiso at this mill. Eventually 
the company will build dry kilns, a larger planing mill 
and go into the rail trade more extensively. 

A. H. Kuhn, of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., 
states it*is kept busy day and night and indications 
point to a better market. This company’s downtown 
offices are in the Lytle block, under the supervision of 
Warren Hull, secretary of the company. 

Among the out-of-town lumbermen on the 
last week were Tom Pollard and his brother, of the 
Pollard Lumber Co., San Francisco; EK. A. Christensen, 
of Sudden & Christersen, San Franciseo; F. E. Howard, 
of Portland, Ore., representing the Paine Lumber Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis.; J. J. Jennelle, manager of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia; George L. Fleitz, De- 
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Busy at Cosmopolis. 

At Cosmopolis, the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
under the management of Niel Cooney is running steadily 
days only, cutting as usual about one-third spruce and 
the balance fir lumber. Sales Manager S. L. Johnson 
reports a better tone to the market the last few weeks 
and is hopeful of a better condition of affairs this year, 
although he says it is a little early to predict far ahead. 
Mr. Cooney has a new automobile. 


Mich., 


Keating, Continental 
Portland 
, 


Lumber 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 22.—The fact that several 
large lumber orders have been placed by various railroad 
companies has somewhat stimulated the market, and 
while business has shown only a slight improvement 
manufacturers are as optimistic as previously. Inclem 
ent weather has stopped building operations. Local con- 
ditions are excellent for a large business, as the shops, 
depot, and other railroad improvements that had »veen 
planned are actually under way. 

Mr. Hills, of the Allis-Chalmers Co., has been in this 
part of the State considerably of late, and has figured 
on a number of large contracts. He advises that business 
is very satisfactory with his company and that it predicts 
a much larger volume of business in all lines than last 
year. 


Manager Jennelle, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, has been in Seattle several days -interviewing 


the lumber dealers of Seattle and Tacoma, and is firmly 
of the opinion that spring business prospects are satis- 
factory. 

Weather has seriously interfered with the operation 
of mills and the McCormick plant closed several days. 
With the business in sight in cross arms and car siding, 
however, the mills will be kept busy the entire season. 

The large dam belonging to the Sunset Lumber Co. on 
Donovan Creek broke last week, and a 40-foot head of 
water was lost. The several logging camps depending on 
this body of water for storage room will be closed six 
weeks. The repairing of the dam has already begun, and 
will be rushed to completion. 

The report on offshore business for 1911 from Willapa 
Harbor shows that 13 vessels carried over 14,000,000 feet 
of lumber valued at nearly $190,000, a substantial in- 
crease over former years. 

The Brown mill will be sold at auction February 10 to 
satisfy two judgments of $45,000, including interest. This 
plant had been in operation for several years. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co. is building logging road 
extensions. This work completed the mill will begin saw- 
ing lumber after a closedown of eight months. 

The Salzer Valley Lumber Co. has acquired a fine body 
of timber in addition to what it already owned. The 
mill will be started up within the next few weeks. 





SILO STAVE OF UNIVERSAL PATTERN. 


The Crown silo stave, manufactured by the Holland- 
Cook Manufacturing Company, Tacoma, Wash., and just 
being introduced, has qualities that should make it par- 
ticularly interesting to the trade and its manufacturer 
feels sure that it will fill a long felt want. It is a 
patented pattern and is different from anything yet put 
upon the market. 

The principal feature of this stave, which is designed 
especially for silos but is utilized equally as well for 
water tanks, water pipe, etc., is that it is a universal 
pattern. The same stock may be used as well for a 
tank or silo eight feet in diameter as for one twenty- 
four feet in diameter. This is made possible by doing 
away with the prevailing tengue and groove. A glance 
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“CROWN” 
THE 


CONCAVO-CONVEX SILO STAVE 
HOLLAND-COOK MANUFACTURING 
PANY, OF TACOMA, WASH. 


MADE BY 
COM- 


at the stave will show that on account of the concave and 
convex surfaces of its edges it will readily adjust itself 
to almost any radius and still maintain an airtight ot 
watertight joint. 

The advantage to the dealer is readily seen. He need 
carry only one pattern of stave in stock in fie place of 
an assortment of different patterns for the different size 
tanks wanted. The investment necessary to carry a stock 
is much smaller, the storage room for the stock is greatly 
reduced and no remnants of various sizes are left over. 
The manufacturer of this stave claims that it is a much 
tighter and more reliable stave for tanks and silos than 
the tongue and groove type, and that the swelling and 
shrinkage are much more uniform and do not leave leose 
joints. A conerete example of the merits of this stave 
may be found at the Holland-Cook Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plants in Tacoma, where that company “has a 
54-ton water tank 1044 by 16 feet constructed with these 
staves, which is absolutely water tight. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Probable Effect on Consumer of Closer Inspection of 
Export Inland Empire Lumber by Dominion Govern- 
ment—Lets Big [Logging Contract. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 22.—Closer inspection of lum- 
ber shipped from the Inland Empire to Canadian points 
by the Dominion Government may not affect local deal- 
ers other than to raise the price to the consumer. It is 
the opinion of various lumbermen both sides of the line 
that the farmers of Saskatchewan and Alberta will be 
compelled to pay at least $2 a thousand more for the 
product. Even at this figure, it is argued that local 
mills may deliver certain grades into the provinces at a 
lower price than charged by the Dominion mills. A 
short time ago samples of lumber which had heretofore 
crossed the line free of duty were sent to Ottawa for a 
ruling. Up to the present time, no ruling has been 
forthcoming. The only action taken by the Dominion 
Government since the new party went into power was 
to issue a circular calling the inspectors’ attention to 
the reading of the law relative to tariff on lumber com- 
ing from the United States. This same advice has been 
given to merchants who have sought a special ruling as 
to saw edged lumber. The result has been more or less 
confusing, as different inspectors have taken it upon 
themselves to interpret the law as they saw it, thus 
creating a number of varied decisions. Some shipments 
from a local territory have passed without complaint, 
while others of a similar grade, at a different station, 
have been held up for duty. One big lumber concern 
here shipped five cars of lumber to Calgary. It was 
judged dutiable by the Canadian inspector. The tariff 
on one car — paid but the company contested the 
other four. A special inspector was called from Ottawa. 
His ruling favored the shipper, though he declared that 
technically there might be a slight violation of the tariff 
law. Future shipments will probably be restricted to 
surtaced one side or one edge only. 

The Standard Lumber Co., of Deer Park, has the 
coutract for the cutting of from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
feet of logs for the Washington Mill Co. The work of 
filling the order is now under way, several crews being 
at work. J. C. Barline, general manager of the Wash- 
ington mill, reports that the sash and door department 
will be running full time—10 hours—before February 1. 
It is running now only eight hours. Mr. Barline reports 
that inquiries from the East for sash, door and factory 
stock are better than for any corresponding time in 
several years. He looks for a general trade improve- 
ment, not only locally but throughout the shipping terri- 
tory. In the Northwest heavy snows and general pre- 
cipitation are materially aiding winter wheat. This, 
with indications for a full fruit crop, will boost mill 
products. The Washington mill has just completed a 
2-story storage, shed 96x148 feet, for holding reserve 
stock. 

W. A. Gaetz, who has been employed by the Washing- 
ton Mill Co. for a number of years, has established 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., where he will look after 
the company’s business throughout Colorado. 

William Dollar, president of the Exchange National 
Bank of Coeur d’Alene and holding lumber interests iv 
northern Idaho, including stock in the Stack-Gibbs Litm- 
ber Co., has closed an order for 1,250,000 feet of Idaho 
white pine to Scotland. It will be used in the construc- 
tion of ships at Glasgow. The consignment will be 
shipped by rail to Tacoma and thence transferred to 
vessels. While considerable lumber has been shipped 
from Idaho mills to Argentine Republic and South 
Africa, this is the first important order to go to the 
British Isles. 

The Troy Lumber and Manufacturing Co. has secured 
title to a large tract of land in the city of Lewiston, 
Idaho, and will erect a planing mill and factory. About 
$30,000 will be expended. 

Thomas Shevlin, of Minneapolis, 
Pasadena, Cal., early last week, 
Spokane district. Mr. Shevlin 
this State, Idaho and Oregon. 
ested in the Julius-Neils Lumber Co., of Lincoln County, 
Mont. He was personally acquainted with many local 
Jumbermen, 

The Fidelity Lumber Co., with headquarters at New- 
port, expects to start its big mill about March 15 for 
the run. The company is putting in about 
200,000 feet of white pine daily. 

The Crescent Woodenware & Box Manufacturing Co. 
is making plans to double its output during 1912. Last 
year the company used 5,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
manufacture of fruit boxes, making nearly 1,250,0000 
apple crates. Its territory is Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Colorado. The company was organized 
four years ago with a capital stock of $150,000. The 
officers are: R. Martin, president; I’. Marchante, vice 
president, and A. W. Witherspoon, secretary. 

R. B. MeKamey, representative of the Imperial Timber 
& Trading Co. (Ltd.), of Calgary, Alberta, was in Spo- 
kane last week, looking-over stocks and placing a number 
of orders. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, 


Minn., who died at 
was well known in the 
owned timber land in 
He was also heavily inter- 


season’s 


Vicegerent Snark for the eastern 
district of Washington, has called a meeting to be held 
some day this week, at which time plans will be made for 
a concatenation during the annual convention of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. A number of Coast 
members will be invited to make addresses. A banquet 
will follow the initiation of a class of kittens. 
Construction work, calling for the expenditure of over 
$500,000, part of which will be spent for lumber and 

















~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR48°CARGO SHIPPERS 


Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal Insurance Bldg. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. 








WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bldg. 
Kansas City 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. Missouri 


Exclusive Agents tor Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 
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California White Pine 


Tel. Harrison 1295. 





California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. | 
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MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











IDAHO WHITE PINE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


BERTLES & BERTLES 
FIR, SPRUCE 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 














E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. 


eek 


1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
If you are in the get the LOWEST 


Market for BOXE PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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SIDING 


SHINGLES 
FINISH 


MOULDING 
PICKETS 


OUR BOOK—‘“‘CEDAR, THE WON- 
DERFUL WOOD’ —SENT FREE 


Vv yv 


SEATTLE, - WASH. 








= TIMBER si is plentiful a. 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there° 
Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar Ash 
White Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 

ech Maple 
Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri - Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 








Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries : 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COTTON 
BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the establish- 
ment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
openings and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further in- 
formation. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














ties, will soon be started by the Great Northern Rail- 
road in the straightening of the line between Priest 
River and Sandpoint, Idaho, a distance of 24 miles. 
Contract for the work has been let. The Lindsley Bros. 
Co. is furnishing part of the lumber for the improvement. 

Reports from Lakeview, Idaho, say that the Lakeview 
Lumber Co. is putting in about 120,000 feet of logs a 
day. The company has about 4,500,000 feet on the 
skids. About 125 men are in the three camps. Deep 
snows followed by thaws have caused some trouble and 
delays in the camps. Patrick Cox, manager of the com- 
pany, states that 75,000,000 feet will be logged during 
the winter and summer. 

FROM NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 

Lippy, Monv., Jan. 23.—When, years hence, the’ last 
stick of timber has been cut by the Libby Lumber Co. 
and the Burlington Lumber Co., located here, it is possi- 
ble they may turn their land holdings into placer mines. 
That ground rich in gold underlies Libby was demon- 
strated recently by J. Y. Ownbey, a mining man. With 
a pan he washed out some gravel taken from an excava- 
tion being dug for a bridge pier and obtained a showing 
of gold dust that was remarkable. The ‘‘colors’’ shown 
in the pan were very fine, but there were many of them. 
The gravel from which the gold was washed lies in a 
stratum underneath a layer of clay. It is the belief of 
some of the local mining men that the ground under- 
neath the town is rich enough to pay for dredging. 
There are thousands of acres of placer ground on Libby 
Creek, south of the town, some of which is being devel- 
oped with hydraulic plants, and more or less gold is 
found in all the gravel bars along Kootenai River. 

G. W. Millett, for the Libby Lumber Co., has bought 
from Gov. E. L. Norris 50 acres of land adjoining the 
company’s yards. It is the intention of the company to 
use the land in extending its plant. Several months ago 
the company bought 160 acres of land adjoining the mill 
yards. Mr. Millett left last week for Maine, to be gone 
a month. He stopped in St. Paul to attend the funeral 
of Thomas H. Shevlin. 

Simmons & Bayse have got out 5,000 ties at their 
camp near Jennings. They expect to increase the num- 
ber to about 25,000 before spring. 

Stonechest & Benning are getting out about 25,000 
fect of logs a day at their camp on Yakt River for the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 

The sawmill at Sylvanite is running steadily, getting 
out logs for the power plant to be constructed at Yakt 
Falls. One million feet of logs will be put in the Yakt 
River for the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 











IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan, 22.—Little shipping has been 
done the last week owing to the congested condition of 
the freight service. Persons returned from eastern 
points the last week report demand picking up and 
that some good business will be offered early this spring 
at better prices. Most retailers are busy with their 
inventories. The cut from this district will be excep- 
tionally light this year, as stocks are considerably above 
normal and manufacturers will reduce them 50 per cent 
before close of the sawing season. 

Gov. Norris has received a check for $74,021.14 from 
the Interior Department, Montana’s allotment of the 
income from the national forests for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911. The money will be divided among 
the county school and road funds. Last year the 
amount received was $83,768. 

Senator Joseph Dixon has introduced a bill in Congress 
giving Louis W. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railway, the right to purchase 160 acres of land near 
Midvale, Mont, at not less than $25 an acre, to be used 
for hotel purposes. The land lies within the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation. The bill also authorizes the Indian 
Commissioner to withdraw unallotted lands near Mid- 
vale to be used for administrative purposes for the 
Glacier National Park. 

C. B. March, manager of the Enterprise Lumber Co. 
the last year, has been transferred to Great Falls, where 
he will manage the retail yards of the Empire Lumber 
Co. Mr. March retains his stock in the Enterprise Lum- 
ber Co. Clark Henderson will manage mill operations 
next season. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Jan. 22.—The Page-Hill Post & Pole 
Co., of Newport, has bought the entire pole output of 
the Dalkena Lumber Co., of Dalkena. The output will 
be handled from Dalkena. The Dalkena company is 
logging a half section in the MeCloud Creek district 
near Newport, in addition to getting out logs and poles 
cut in that vicinity last season. 

The A. C. White Lumber Co., of Laclede, Idaho, has 
opened its new planing mill, which replaces the plant 
burned two months ago. It is equipped with the latest 
planing mill machinery and is a model plant in every 
respect, having cost over $30,000. The company has 
closed a contract with Boston people for an order of 
225,000,000 feet of lumber. The first shipment on this 
order will be made within ten days. The lumber is for 
export trade. 


EQUIPMENT OF NEW CREOSOTING PLANT. 

TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 22.—Charles A. Foster, secretary 
and treasurer of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., has 
advised the Commercial Club that the new creosoting 
plant the company is installing will have a retort 94 
inches in diameter and 128 feet long with a capacity of 
treating 24,000 feet of lumber a day. A storage tank 
of 100,000 gallons of creosote will also be constructed. 
Geoffrey Winslow, of Seattle, is manager of the St. Paul 
company creosoting department. Mr. Winslow has had 
extensive experience in the business, 








OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—That the title to all that 
part of the big Oregon and California land grant not 
actually attacked in the present government suits for 
forfeiture is good was the ruling of Judge Galloway in 
deciding the case of William George v. the Curtiss Lum- 
ber Co., in the State circuit court at Albany last Thurs- 
day. 

This decision is of far-reaching effect, as it validates 
the title to about 300,000 acres of land, worth at least 
$15,000,000. The case will be appealed to the State 
supreme court. 

Included in the land, title to which is indirectly in- 
volved in this case, is most of the town of Mill City, 
part of the city of Brownsville, thousands of acres of 
improved farming land ana large areas of valuable tim- 
ber land, all lying in western Oregon. 

This case is the first one ever brought in the entire 
country which raised the question of the validity of the 
titles of that portion of the grant not involved in the 
Government suits for forfeiture. The Government suits 
attacked only that portion of the grant which was 
sold in tracts of 1,000 acres or more. Officials of the 
Department of Justice have given assurances that the 
holders of the smaller portions of this grant would never 
be attacked. 

In this suit the attorneys for the plaintiff maintained 
that these assurances of the Government officials made 
the titles to that portion of the grant not attacked in the 
Government suits valid. But the Curtiss company argued 
that present Government officials can not bind their: sue- 
cessors and that should the decision of Judge Wolverton 
in the federal court at Portland be affirmed in the higher 
courts and the Government win its case the smaller por- 
tions of the grant would also be subject to forfeiture and 
that the title to the entire grant would become unmar- 
ketable. 

Milton G. Weatherby, who has been associated with 
his father, George B. Weatherby, in the George B. 
Weatherby Co., wholesale lumber dealer of this city, 
since the organization of the concern two years ago, has 
removed to Detroit, Mich., to make his future home. He 
will represent the George B. Weatherby Co. in helping 
to market its specialties that go in that territory, such 
as red cedar and spruce bevel siding, clear spruce lumber, 
clear fir flooring and siding and finish, with fir timbers. 











IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan, 22.—The C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. of this city is planning to build 
another large steam lumber schooner of equal tonnage 
to the Nann Smith, which has made a remarkable record 
in carrying lumber from this port. Plans and specifica- 
tions are in the hands of shipbuilders but the contract 
has not yet been let. The steamer will be about 296 feet 
long and 44 feet 6 inches beam. It will be 18 inches 
wider than the Nann Smith and about the same length. 
It will have a capacity of 1,600,000 feet of lumber. The 
new vessel will be used the same as the Nann Smith to 
earry lumber from the sawmill at Marshfield to the 
planing mill and distributing yards of the company at 
Bay Point, Cal. The Nann Smith has been used with 
great success and has made a record year but it has been 
necessary to charter other vessels to carry lumber from 
the mill and the new vessel will give the company addi- 
tional transportation capacity. The company now owns 
two ocean steamers besides a large fleet of boats on the 
bay and river. 

The Coos County Fire Association and the Coos County 
Tax Association will hold a meeting February 5 to 
make arrangements for the next year. The fire asso- 
ciation has done such excellent work in protecting the 
forests of Coos county that last year the loss by fire 
was but slight. It is expected to wage an even harder 
fight this year against the fire danger. A number of 
prominent timber owners who are non-residents of the 
county are expected to attend the annual meeting of the 
association. 

C. A. Smith, head of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., who has been in the city for two 
weeks, has returned to his home in Berkeley. He will be 
here again in a month and, now that his home has been 
moved from Minneapolis to Berkeley, expects to spend 
much of his time in Marshfield. Mr. Smith was ac- 
companied here by his eldest son, Vernon Smith, who will 
learn the business. He recently was graduated from col- 
lege and has been made an officer in the company. Young 
Mr. Smith will study the business from all standpoints 
and will learn every feature from logging to manufacture. 
He will make his home in this city. 

The Coos Bay Manufacturing Co., operating a box 
factory at North Bend, has adopted a new plan for 
saving much of the wood that was wasted. Small pieces 
of veneer formerly burned are being made into door 
panels and sold to sash and door companies, thus adding 
to the revenue of the business. 

Heavy rains caused freshets in the rivers, resulting in 
many logs coming down Coquille River and also down 
Coos River and streams tributary to Coos Bay. Logs 
which could not be brought out excepting on high water 
were moved. It is estimated that 20,000 logs were 
brought to Coos Bay during the freshet. 

E. E. Johnson, president of the Randolph Lumber Co., 
near Bandon, states that his company will begin at once 
the work of rebuilding the mill and putting in new ma- 
chinery which will increase the capacity 50 per cent. 
The logging railroad which the Randolph company is 
building will be completed in the spring. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Week’s Aggregate of Bank Clearings Shows Substan- 
tial Gain—Interior Demand Holding Off Until 
Rainy Season Is at End. 

San FRANCISCO, Jan. 22.—Financial conditions are ex- 
cellent locally, the last week’s bank clearings aggregat- 
ing $53,174,000, an increase of 3 per cent over last year. 
The rains which have fallen at intervals since January 
were worth millions to the farmers and _ horticulturists 
of California. As soon as the seasonal rainfall reaches 
the normal amount a decided improvement may be ex- 
pected in the interior of the State, where lumber deal- 
ers have not been buying heavily. Building opera- 
tions in the country have been holding off a little while 
the farmers waited for rain. 

Domestic shipments of fir lumber are in fair demand 
and the market, generally speaking, looks better. The 
advanced price of $12.50, delivered San Francisco, and 
$13, San Pedro, is being well maintained and the re- 
duced freight rates from the Northwest to eastern 
markets will strengthen the situation still more. With 
a better outlet for rail shipments and a continuation 
of the offshore demand the outlook for the California 
market is very favorable. 

Prospects for 1912 business in redwood are excellent 
for both offshore and domestic shipments. The intra- 
state demand is healthy and is expected to improve as 
soon as there is a little more rain in the interior and 
a decided increase in city building operations. Coast- 
wise freights remain firm and help to maintain redwood 
and fir prices. 

Building News. 

The mortgages filed during the last week numbered 
146, an average total, and their sum is $1,015,273. 
Thirty-six deeds of trust were recorded, which represent 
in loans and renewals $226,275. This sum added to the 
mortgages gives a total of $1,241,548 of loans and renew- 
als of mortgage notes. Thirty building contracts were 
recorded. Among them are part contracts for important 
buildings scheduled for the new year and in the hands 
of the architects. These contracts represent a total out- 
lay of $337,895, a notable gain over recent weekly totals 
for building contracts, and may be the beginning of the 
expected period of strong building activity. 

Shipping News. 

Sudden & Christenson, shippers of lumber, who 
own a number of steam schooners, are considering esti- 
mates on the construction of a large steel steamer in 
the East suitable for the lumber trade in Pacific waters. 

The Simpson Lumber Co.’s new steam schooner A. M. 
Simpson will be ready within ten days to be towed from 
Coos Bay to this city to be equipped for the coastwise 
lumber trade. 

Earl 8. Hicks, of the Hicks-Hauptman Steamship Co., 
has filed a libel in the U. S. district court demanding 
$9,000 salvage from the schooner C. A. Thayer, which 
was towed into port by his company steamer J. B. Stet- 
son last Tuesday night. 

Offshore shipments of lumber from the San Francisco 
customs district last week included the steamer Mina 
Brea, Talara Bay, Peru, 58,712 feet lumber; steamer 
Enterprise, Hilo, Hawaii Island, 8,288 feet lumber. 


Recent Lumber News, 


The Hudson Mill Co. has finished shipping 4,000,000 
feet of lumber from its yard in Macdowel. It took 212 
freight cars to transport that quantity. H. F. Maust has 
made large shipments of lumber from Dorris. 

The Diamond Match Co., whose large yard at Los 
Molinos has been in operation less than two months, 
has already turned over its stock nearly twice. 

The Redwood Shingle Association, which has been 
doing excellent publicity work in the line of booklets to 
eall attention to California-made shingles and shakes, is 
distributing handsome calendars mounted upon stained 
redwood shingles. 

The Truckee Lumber Co. is overhauling the machinery 
at the white pine mills above Oroville, preparatory to 
making an early start for the new season. The roadbed 
of the Butte & Plumas Railway is being repaired in 
expectation of heavy traffic in lumber and logs after the 
snow disappears in the mountains, 

J. C. Robinson has been made manager of the Palo’ 
Alto Lumber Co., which recently bought the holdings of 
the Moore Lumber Co. at Palo Alto. Thomas Graham, of 
Santa Clara, is president. 

The Innes-Clarke Co., of San Francisco, has been as- 
sured that sufficient funds have been raised to secure a 
site for the proposed box shook factory at Klamath 
Falls. 

Placerville advices are as follows: The Danaher Pine Co., 
of Seattle, which recently filed deeds showing its acquire- 
ment of the timber holdings and the plant of the El Dorado 
Lumber Co., has sent out supplies and men to begin over- 
hauling the machinery and railroad equipment of the plant, 
preparatory to putting it into operation with the opening of 
spring. The plant includes a big sawmill at Pino Grande, 
30 miles east of Placerville, the whole town of Camino, with 
its planing mills, sash and door factory, box factory and dry 
kilns ; 40 miles of narrow-gage railroad and seven and a half 
miles of standard gage. Both lines are well equipped and 
run far up toward Lake Tahoe. Twelve thousand acres of 
almost virgin sugar and yellow pine are included in the deal. 
The Eldorado Lumber Co. was one of the enterprises in- 
volved with the wrecked California Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co. It has been idle since the failure of the bank. 

Personals. 

Whiting G. Press, of Chicago, who has a large redwood 
shingle mill at Eureka, which is represented here by Trower 
Bros., has arrived from Humboldt County. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
recently returned from an extensive eastern trip. He is 


still optimistic as to the future of redwood lumber in the 
eastern markets. 

T. G. Atkinson, president of the Metropolitan Redwood 
— Co., has gone to the plant, at Metropolitan, to spend 
a week. 

D. H. Steinmetz, vice president of the Standard Lumber 
Co., of Sonora, arrived in the city a few days ago. 

H. A. Ballard, a lumberman of Spokane, is in the city, as 
also are T. E. Pearson, of the South Bend Mill & Lumber 
Co., which has a plant on Willapa Harbor; Fred Wood, of 
the EK. K. Wood Lumber Co., from Bellingham, Wash.; W. 
II. Boner, who represents the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. at 
Everett, Wash.; J. CC. O’Brien, a Chicago lumberman; 
Fayette Bresfield, of Aberdeen, Wash., and F. A, Hart, of 
Aberdeen, Wash., who is connected with the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, and Raymond, Wash. 

W. Paul Johnson, secretary of the Klamath Development 
Co., passed through this week with Mrs. Johnson, en route 
to Los Angeles and Santa Catalina Island. 

George X. Wendling, of the Weed Lumber Co. and the 
California Pine Box & Lumber Co., has returned from a 
trip to Denver via the Portland route. 

Fk. S. Murphy, manager of the San Vicente Lumber Co., 
of Santa Cruz, in which a large amount of Salt Lake City 
capital has been invested, is in this city on business. 

Capt. A. M. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Co., has 
been confined to his home by a cold for the last two weeks. 

Other visitors included A. D. McKinnon, Hollister; H. L. 
Middleton, Boulder Creek; A. F. Stevens, Healdsburg; F. 
Bowen, Santa Cruz, and L. M. Glick, Coos Bay. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Logging Operations Suspended Until Spring—Mills 
Well Supplied for Cutting—Redwood Shingles Go 
Up as Supplies Diminish. 

EureKA, Cau, Jan. 22.—In spite of complaints of 
stagnant conditions of the lumber market, as far as is 
known now only one sawmill in this county will close 
for the last half of the winter season, that of the Bay- 
side Lumber Co. Logging operations have been sus- 
pended throughout Humboldt, but all the milis have 
sufficient logs on hand to keep them running until spring. 
Practically all of the plants have been closed for a week 
or ten days for inventory and annual repairs, but the 
shutdowns were even shorter in most cases than, those 
of last year, as the order files of the mills show more 
bookings than a year ago. The outlook for offshore 
lumber business never has been as good, as far as vol- 
ume is concerned, although prices do not reach the 
standard of former years. San Francisco and southern 
California points are experiencing a shortage of com- 
mon boards. Prices have heen held down by the general 
low tendency of the market, with the exception of red- 
wood shingles, whose value has increased as the stocks 
have diminished. One shingle mill in this county is op- 
erating, that of MeConnaha Bros. Co., at Trinidad, which 
started three weeks ago. All other shingles that are be- 
ing turned out are manufactured in the shingle depart- 
ments of the several sawmills. 

Below is a summary of the total mill cuts for the 
redwood mills in Humboldt County last year: 


7 


Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia (2 mills)........... 87,000,000 
Bayside Timber ‘Co.,. WUxea. << 6. ccc ee se 16,200,000 
Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., Bureka............ 15,000,000 
Elk River Mill & Lumber Co., Falk............ 12,250,000 
Eel River Valley Lumber Co., Newburg......... 16,518,000 
Bastern Redwood Co., BUreka. .. i. eccscescces 16,500,000 


The Little River Redwood Co., Bulwinkle....... 
REGUE Ce OO, BORD His 6's cise tede wos Oaloniewaae B 
Hammond Lumber Co., Samoa... ..6..ccccccces 73,200,000 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., Eureka.......... 21,000,000 
Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co., Metropolitan 
Cirom-sune 1 to Wee) Sia ..6.0 <4. 60.50.0' vewmciees 7,596,100 
Northern Redwood Lumber Co., Korbel......... 42,300,000 


With the exception of the Metropolitan plant all of 
the mills cut steadily throughout the year. The total 
eut of the county for 1911 foots up a few million feet 
less than for 1910, but the average in each instance was 
well up toward 350,000,000 feet. 

Current marine news is as follows: 


Two French barks are on the bay loading rough clear 
redwood for the United Kingdom, as well as the British 
tramp steamer Strathgarry, which is finishing up a cargo 
for Australia. The French barks are the Chateaubriand, 
chartered by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and the Versailles, 
chartered by Comyn, Mackall & Co. 

The American schooner Prosper is loading ties for the 
account of the Charles Nelson Co., to be delivered at Hono- 
lulu, and the Jason is due shortly to load ties for the same 
concern applying on its Salina Cruz (Mexico) orders. The 
firm has chartered the William H. Renton to take ties for 
Ililo, H. I. The Norwegian bark Catharina has arrived for 
an offshore cargo. 

It has been announced through the Humboldt Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association that the British bark Dartford 
has been rechartered to take a cargo of California redwood 
from this port under charter to Davies & Fehon (Ltd.). 

Steamer J. J. Loggie, under charter to John R. Hanify 
& Co., of San Francisco, has taken the first cargo to be 
loaded from the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company’s 
newly completed shingle dock, Eureka, for the Redwood 
Shingle Association. The shipment amounted to 1,500,000 
shingles, consigned to San Francisco Bay points. 

Schooner C. A. Thayer was picked up recently by steam 
schooner J. B. Stetson, 25 miles north of Mendocino, after 
having drifted around for 36 hours in a waterlogged . con- 
dition. The Thayer is being operated by the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., and was bound for San Pedro from Gray’s 
Harbor lumber laden. 


During’ the fall of 1911 experiments were made to 
ascertain whether or not grapes packed in redwood saw- 
dust would remain in a fresh condition. As a test, two 
drums were shipped to London in October, each contain- 
ing 60 pounds of grapes, and when opened on Christmas 
they were found to be in perfect condition. This will 
undoubtedly mean that the grape growers of California 
will adopt redwood sawdust for packing their European 
grape shipments. Pine dust was formerly used, but 
this tainted the grapes, while the redwood acts as a far 
superior preservative than the pine, and does not leave 
any flavor, 

Whiting G. Press, of the Press Shingle Co., has re- 
turned to Eureka after. an absence of two months in 
Chicago. After staying here for a brief period, Mr. 














Waiting For You. 


When you are in the market for BIRCH 
products it will pay you to remember that we 
have the facilities for supplying exactly your 
requirements. 

Take a look at these logs. They are just 
a fair sample, not specially selected for this 
picture, and we have plenty as good or better. 

Will it not pay you to place your business 
with the people who have the timber, the 
manufacturing facilities and the disposition to 
meet your requirements to the letter? 


The facilities are here, awaiting your orders. 
“We Pause for a Reply.” 














GREENWOOD LUMBER CO., 
Ontonagon, Mich. 


HOLT LUMBER CoO., 
Oconto, Wis. 
G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 

1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER-GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LUMBER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CoO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CoO., 
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-STanifaccurers 
TANS 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 
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-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 











WE WANT TO MOVE:— 


: car each 5-4 and 6-4 No, 2 Shop 


8-4 No. 2 
“ 6-4No.3 “ 
= 8-4No.3 “ 
** each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 1 Common 
6 6-4 x 12’ No. 2 ad 


each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 
** each 5 4 and 6-4 No. 4 a 
x 1x12”. 8 to 20’ No. 3 da 
“ each 1x8&10” * No.3 - 

“ “. “ “ No. 2 “ 


Please write for prices. 


RUST - OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 


WHITE 
CEDAR | _ Ties, posts 
AND POLES 


MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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SHINGLES 
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Press will make a trip to Oregon and Washington, where 
also he is interested. He states that judging from pres- 
ent conditions and prospects his company will do a good 
business in the spring. 

Dr. Paul M. Burns, president of MeKay & Co., has 


arrived from San Francisco to look atter his interests 
here. Dr. Burns states that business is improving in 


San Francisco, and with the Rolph administration in 
effeet people seem to have more confidence than formerly, 
While more than the usual amount of building is mapped 
out for the coming spring. 

William Humboldt’s pioneer lumberman, is 
seriously ill at his home in this city. Mr. Carson is 
suffering from a disorder of the stomaeh, whieh is 
rendered more critical by advanced age. With his part- 
ner, the late Mr. Dolbeer, Mr, Carson built up the Dol- 
beer & Carson Lumber Co., active management of which 
he maintained up to the time of his illness. His three 
sons, J. M., Sumner and William Carson, jr., have worked 
with their father, the first two in Eureka, and the 
latter in the San Francisco offices of the company. 

R. A. Toombs, representing the Roach & Musser Sash 
& Door Co., of Museatine, Lowa, has been ealling on 
the lumbermen of Humboldt Bay, making arrangements 
for next season’s supply of redwood. 


Carson, 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FORT. 

San Dirco, Can, Jan. 22.—Arrivals for local yards 
recently have included the Melville Dollar from Tacoma, 
Wash., with 1,500,000 shingles and 110,000 feet of pine 
for the Russ Lumber & Mill Co.: schooner Endeavor with 
piling consigned to the Western Lumber Co.; the Yellow- 
stone with 300,000 feet of lumber and 1,000,000 shingles 
for the ©. R. MeCormick Lumber Co.; the new steam 
schooner Willamette of the Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s 
fleet, with a part cargo consigned to the Western Lumber 
Co.; the Ranier from Willapa Harbor, with 500,000 feet 
for the Russ Lumber & Mill Co.; the Saginaw with 
650,000 feet for the Western Lumber Co.; the JVawona 
with cargo for the San Diego Lumber Co.; the Centralia, 
from Grays Harbor, and the Watherine, with a cargo for 
the McCormick and other yards. 

M. A. Graham, manager of the Western 
has returned from a business trip north. 

George M. Wright, retired lumberman from Tlumbolat, 
who came to this city on a visit, has decided to make 
his home here and has bought a residence in the West 
end. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. has opened an 
uptown office at S18 Fourth Street, close to the business 
center. The McCormick steamship line will also have 
its office there. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Lumber Co., 











Improvement Noted and Frospects Bright—The 
Situation as Viewed by Well Known Lumberman— 
Weyerhaeuser Companies in Annual Meeting. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 23.—Steady improvement 

seems to be taking place in the local lumber market and 

the prospects are decidedly favorable. The situation is 
summed up by a well known lumberman as follows: 


Inquiries are very plentiful and seem to be coming from 
buyers whose stocks are low. They undoubtedly represent 
the sentiments of their own customers who are now low 
on supplies and will have to buy soon. Most wholesalers 


say that prospects are better than they have been for several 


years, This applies, perhaps, more to those who handle 
hardwood and pine than to those who handle hemlock. 
Stocks of hemiock are not large, however, and they will all 





be wanted this winter and spring, but at present prices are 
too low for profit. Some orders are coming in all the time 
and demand seems to be rather general. Birch, maple, soft 
elm, basswood— all the hardwood lines—are in good request, 
while stocks are light. The sash and door manufacturers 
are not calling for lumber as much as lumbermen would like, 


but the furniture and implement manufacturers are buying 
at a good rate and box makers are in the market for low- 
grade stuff. 


The annual meeting of the Weyerhaeuser companies 
was held in Chippewa Falls January 18 with about 20 
of the stockholders in attendance. For the first time 
in the history ot these companies Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser was not present. He had attended all the annual 
meetings of the Mississippi River Logging Co. since it 
was, organized im 1IS73 end of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Co, IS79. Most of the oldtime lumbermen 
who had founded the four companies were represented by 
their sons-in-law. Officers of the various companies were 
follows: 


since 


elected as 


Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co.,—President, F. Weyer- 
hacuser; vice president, O. Hf. Ingram: manager, William 
Irvine; directors, F. Weyerhaeuser, M. G. Norton, Lafayette 


Lamb, O. If. 
Northern 
president, R. 


Ingram, William Irvine. 
Lumber Co.—PVresident, F. Weyerhacuser; vice 

M. Weyerhacuser: secretary, William Irvine ; 
directors, Ff. Weyerhacuser, R. M. Weyerhaeuser, F. C. Denk- 
mann, A. B. McDonell and William Irvine. 

Mississippi River Logging Co.—Fresident. IF. Weyer- 
haecuser; vice president, Lafayette Lamb; secretary, Thomas 
Irvine; assistant secretary, E. L. Ainsworth; treasurer, F. 
Weyerhacuser; directors, fF. Weyerhaeuser, F. C., Denkmann, 
Lafayette Lamb, F. S. Bell, Thomas Irvine, C. R. Musser and 
David G. Joyce. 

American Immigration Co. 
vice president, T. Barber; 
Bell: treasurer, F. E. Wey 





President, William Irvine; 
second vice president, F. 8. 
: yerhaeuser ; secretary, E. L. Ains- 
worth; assistant secretary, O. Law: Directors, F. Weyer- 
haeuser, William Irvine, J. T. Barber, F. S. Bell, F. FE. 
Weyerhaeuser, A. E. McCartney and E. L. Ainsworth. 

The following stockholders were present : 

J. VP. and F. EF. Weyerhaeuser, J. E. Rhodes, A. E 
Cartney, St. Paul; F. C. Denkmann, Rock Island, Ill; C. A 
Lockwood and ID. M. Delaney, Eau Claire; Huntington Tay- 
lor, Hugo Schlenk and C. I. MeNair, Cloquet, Minn.; S. H. 
Atwood, Stillwater, Minn.; C. R. Musser, Muscatine, Iowa ; 
C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Little Falls, Minn.; F. H. Thatcher, 
Winona, Minn.; William Carson, William Carson Long and 
Hl. S. Rand, Burlington, Iowa; A. A. McDonell, Portland, 










Ore.; A. B. McDonell, William Irvine and E. L. Ainsworth, 
Chippewa Falls. 

The N. 8. Washburn Lumber Co., of Sturgeon Bay, 
is expected to place its sawmill in operation this week. 

The Hammond-Chandler Co. has about 1,000,000 feet 
of logs at Winter ready to ship to its mill at Rice Lake. 

The John D. Young Lumber Co.’s yards and business 
at Sparta have been sold to the Westfield & Fall River 
Lumber Co. The Dogan & Rayne Lumber Co., of Madi- 
son, has bought the lumber and coal business of P. C. 
Heningson, of Lake Mills. Mr. Heningson has been in 
business in Lake Mills thirty-five years. 

The Mellen Lumber Co., of Mellen, expects to com- 
plete hauling of logs within 20 days this winter by using 
its new steam hauler. It is getting out a large quantity 
of hardwoods and pulpwood. : 

The Hatten Lumber Co. has moved into its recently 
completed office building, one of the most modern and 
handsomest structures in New London. The interior 
finishing is of Wisconsin oak. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER. WIs., Jan. 23.—Dealers and manufac- 
turers report considerable inquiry for lumber, and_ find 
that customers are looking around for supplies. There 
is a slight demand from Ohio, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, but as a rule the bulk of the trade comes from 
Wisconsin, Illincis, Iowa and Minnesota. Soliciting 
freight agents for lines to the East and to the Pacific 
Coast territory get very little business in Wisconsin 
because the people of their districts are not buying 
freely. The Mississippi Valley States are carrying the 
brunt of the business. Chicago trade is reported dull, 
though the car builders are said to be buying some 
stock, 

Mills are reported to be holding lumber very firmly 
and at high prices. This would indicate that the manu- 
facturers are going to be on the spot, if there is any 
advance in prices this spring. The possibility is that this 
will drive users of Wisconsin hardwoods to taking south- 
ern substitutes, as has been done many times. 

Of basswood, while everyone reports it as dull, there 
is no large quantity of any grade or thickness, even 
firsts and seconds. Probably No. 1 common is the most 
plentiful, but not half a dozen firms in Wisconsin could 
furnish 100,000 feet of first and second basswood with- 
out buying from someone else. And Nos. 2 and 3 com- 
mon are practically at the vanishing point. Thus with 
some other woods, a very slight demand would develop 
a searcity that would send prices up. Birch is about 
the most plentiful of any wood, but there is no great 
amount even of that. 

Danielson & Pierce have moved into new quarters in 
the new First National Bank Building. 

The two mills of the Robbins Lumber Co. are running 
steadily, as is the mill of the Brown Bros. Lumber Co. 
Logs are coming in steadily by rail for both, as well as 
for the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., which is having 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 feet sawed at the Robbins No. 2 
mill. The Brown Bros. Lumber Co. will have about 7,000,- 
000 feet of hardwoods alone this year, to say nothing of 
pine and hemlock. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 23.—The Dietzler box factory 
at Hartford has been sold to J. T. Mayer, of Mayer’s 
Mill. The plant, which was rebuilt three years ago, will 
be enlarged in the spring. 

Eau Claire is planning a building boom for this next 
season. There will be several factory additions, school, 
an addition to the hospital and other buildings. 

The Holt Lumber Co., of Oconto, has been obliged 
to close its planing mill on heeount of the cold weather. 
Its sidings are choked with cars of logs. 

The Moore & Galloway Lumber Co. is installing new 
machinery at its Fond du Lae plant. 

The Stuhr Lumber Co, has removed its headquarters 
from Janesville to Wausau. The company is capitalized 
at $15,000 and deals in lumber, wood produets and lands. 

The Kiel Furniture Co., of Kiel, has filed an amend- 
ment increasing its capital stock from $150,000 to 
#500,000. 

The Frost Engine Co., of Evansville, has been formed ; 
capital stock $20,000; incorporators: F. 8. Frost, W. H. 
H. Johnson, W. B. Meggott, G. L. Pullen, A. E. Durner, 
T. C. Richardson and C, J. Pearsall. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, Wis., Jan. 23.—M. L. Foss has started his 
sawmill at Foss Siding, and will cut from 2,500,000. to 
3,000,000 feet of hardwood and hemlock this winter. He 
will also do custom sawing for farmers in that vicinity. 

Ferd Ohloff’s sawmill in Corning started iast Monday. 
It will cut about 1,500,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood. 

The sash, door and planing mills have had to lay off a 
number of men the last two weeks owing to the shortage 
of ears. Loggers are also complaining about not getting 
enough cars to keep their crews busy. 

The price of No. 1 hardwood logs was advanced $1 a 
thousand the last week, and the farmers are hauling all 
they can. 

No. 3 hemlock boards are reported as being in good 
demand, and a raise of prices is anticipated. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 23.—The extremely cold weather 
from January 1 up to within a few days ago in many 
cases interfered with loggers, but the last few days 
has seen a favorable change and everything is moving 
smoothly. The Mellen Lumber Co. and the Foster-Lati- 
mer Lumber Co. were able to keep moving during the 
cold weather and 2xperienced no serious inconveniences. 
The latter’s plant is running day and night. 
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The big sawmill of the Iron River Lumber Co. will 
start up for the season’s run before February 15. <A 
crew of millwrights is making the necessary repairs and 
a crew has also been put to work inclosing the hot pond. 

At Bayfield this week the Wachsmuth Lumber Co. 
bought all the timber holdings of the Red Cliff Lumber 
Co. which it owned in Bayfield and Ashland Counties, 


which will give the Mayfield mill an additional ten years’ 
work. 

John Joyce, treasurer of the Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Co., and his wife are spending a month in Louisville, 
Ky., with their daughter. 

George E. Foster, president of the Mellen Lumber Co., 
transacted business this week at Neenah. 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Output at Saginaw River Mills for 1911 and Since 
1851—Present Diversified Condition of the Lumber 
Industry. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Jan. 23.—Eight saw- 
mills and one shingle mill were operated on the Saginaw 
River in 1911, and of these eight are in Bay City and 
one in Saginaw. The output during the year was 114,- 
264,184 feet of lumber, of which 105,164,184 was manu- 
factured at Bay City and 9,100,000 feet at Saginaw. 
There was also manufactured 14,942,300 pieces of lath 
and 18,618,000 shingles. Of the lumber 4,160,022 feet 
was pine, 49,651,592 feet hemlock and 60,452,570 feet 
hardwood. The quantities manufactured by the indi- 
vidual firms follow: 

W. D. Young & Co.—4,695,220 feet of hemlock, 17,245,869 
feet of hardwood lumber, and 1,533,800 pieces of lath. 

Kneeland-Bigelow Co.—26,247 feet of pine, 9,850,947 feet 
of hemlock, and 9,043,055 feet of hardwood lumber, 

Kneeland, Lunden & Bigelow Co.—33,775 feet of pine, 13,- 
151,215 feet of hemlock, 8,825,273 feet of hardwood lumber, 
and 6,260,000 pieces of lath. 

Richardson Lumber Co.—1,200,000 feet of pine, 6,000,000 
feet of hemlock, 6,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, and 
2,000,000 pieces of lath. 

Campbell Lumber Co.—900,000 feet of pine, 7,540,668 
feet of hemlock, 5,253,076 feet of hardwood lumber, and 
3,722,000 pieces of lath. 

Knapp & Scott—6,413,342 feet of hemlock, 5,085,297 feet 
of hardwood lumber, and 976,500 pieces of lath. 

Gates Mill—2,000,000 feet of pine, 400,000 feet of hem- 
lock, 2,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, and 450,000 pieces 
of lath. 

Courval & Co.—9,518,000 pieces of shingles. 

Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw—1,600,000 feet of hemlock,* 
7,500,000 feet of hardwood lumber, and 9,100,000 shingles. 

In 1910 the output of the Saginaw and Bay City mills 
was 123,497,395 feet of lumber. In 1909 it was 114,- 
659,672 feet. 

Records of the annual lumber product on this river 
have been kept since 1851, and from that date to the 
close of 1911 it has amounted to 24,911,641,432 feet. 

The manufacture of lumber on this river is but one of 
the features of the industry. While the production of 
lumber has declined from a round billion feet in 1882 
to its present proportions the sawmills now represent 
only one division of the lumbering industry. The manu- 
factured lumber last year was only about one-third of 
the total lumber product handled here. There are 40 
box factories, flooring plants, planing mills and other 
woodworking establishments, and from 5,000,000 feet to 
50,000,000 feet is handled by each plant annually. This 
lumber goes into box stuff and building material of all 
kinds. Last year 88,056,928 feet of lumber came here 
by water, about two-thirds from Ontario and the re- 
mainder from upper Lake ports. For ten years imports 
by water have ranged from the figures given for last 
season to 126,000,000 feet. Many million feet are bought 
by local people at interior railroad and upper Michigan 
manufacturing localities and shipped here by rail. 

The Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co. and E. B. Foss & Co. 
each handles 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year, mostly pine, and Handy Bros. and Bradley, Miller 
& Co. each handles about 25,000,000 feet. A dozen 
smaller concerns each handle from 5,900,000 feet to 
10,000,000 feet a year. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Salling- 
Hanson Co., Johannesburg Manufacturing Co., R. Hanson 
& Sons, Grayling Wood Products Co. and Kerry & Han- 
son Flooring Co. was held at the office of the Salling- 
Hanson Co. last week, at which was organized the L. Jen- 
son Co., capitalized at $400,000, to operate a sawmill 
at Ewen, Ontonagon County. The company has 8,000 
acres of land in that county, estimated to contain 80,000,- 
000 feet of timber, and Mr. Jenson has as much more 
which will eventually be turned over.to the company. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Dia- 
mond Lumber Co. was held last Wednesday at the office 
of John Tolfree, president, at West Branch. The mill is 


at Green Bay, Wis. Those attending were Mr. Tolfree, . 


M. P. Gale, of Saginaw, vice president; J. T. Phillips, 
Green Bay, treasurer and manager; A. W. Seeley, Sag- 
inaw, secretary, and Louis Jenson and Nelson Oleson, of 
Grayling. The company cuts its timber in Ontonagon 
County, Mich., and rails the logs to the mill at Green 
Bay, Wis. It was formerly operated by the Diamond 
Mateh Co. The mill manufactured 29,000,000 feet of 
lumber last year. Mr. Tolfree has just closed a deal for 
between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber for this mill, and with the company’s holdings will 
stock the plant for a 10-year run. Seeley & Phillips 
operate a lumber yard in Saginaw and a lumbering opera- 
tion in the South. 

The sawmill plant at Deward operated by the Estate 
of David Ward manufactured last year 13,000,000 feet 
of pine, 2,300,000 feet of hemlock, 3,700,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber, 4,000,000 pieces of lath and 740,000 
shingles. 

The Johannesburg Manufacturing Co.’s mill at 
Johannesburg, 20 miles from Grayling, manufactured 
105,891 feet of pine, 6,838,714 feet of hemlock and 
4,985,433 feet of hardwood lumber last year and 2,516,- 
350 pieces of lath. 

At Michelson, on Houghton Lake, the N. Michelson 
Lumber Co. has built a mill to replace one burned last 





summer. The company manufactured last year 500,000 
feet of pine, 1,000,000 feet of hemlock, 1,000,000 feet 
of tamarack, 1,000,000 feet of bardwood lumber and 
14,000,000 shingles. 

The Boerst Manufacturing Co., of Saginaw, which 
makes toothpicks and other novelties, and consumes 
nearly 5,060,000 feet of birch logs annually, has let the 
contract for an addition to its factory 60x60 feet, one 
story with basement, and a dry kiln 28x33 feet. 

C. E. Duryea Co. has leased the Valley Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. mill at South Water Street and Hoyt 
avenue, Saginaw, to build motor vehicles. 

D. M. Kneeland, of Milwaukee, was here last week on a 
business trip. 

Ephraim Nelson, many years engaged in the lumbering 
business in Cheboygan, and widely known among Michigan 
Jumbermen, is seriously ill at his home in Detroit, where he 
has resided the last ten years. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Substantial Advance in Price of Hemlock—Hardwoods 
in Good Position—Upward Tendency to Red Cedar 
Shingles. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 23.—A better tone prevails 
in the lumber trade. Hemlock has advanced from 50 
cents to $1. There have not yet been many actual sales, 
but the character of inquiries assures an improved mar- 
ket. Tardwoods are a little firmer than at this time 
last year. Factory demand is good and inquiries for all 
classes of hardwoods are numerous. Low grade hard- 
woods in stock are scarce and values are firm. Red cedar 
shingles show a tendency to advance; white cedars will 
advance in sympathy. Manufacturers are holding firm 
and expect a good volume of business at fair prices later 
on. Inquiries for posts and poles are in fair volume. 

Owing to the adverse conditions early in the season 
it is thought that the output of the upper peninsula 
woods this winter will not be up to the normal logging 
standards. While logging conditions, even now, are 
not ideal in some quarters, conditions are everywhere 
greatly improved. The chief complaint is that owing to 
the deep snow in some places the frost did not go through 
into the ground and that skidding is still difficult in the 
swamps. However, the lumbermen have been able to 
tramp and freeze the roads and hauling will now proceed 
without further hindrance. 

Many buyers from the East have been in the Twin 
Cities lately, skirmishing around and looking things over. 
Among them were Mr. Greer and Mr. King, of the Kelsey 
Lumber Co., of North Tonawanda, and John Walsh, of 
the Buffalo Lumber Co. 

Henry Hamilton, of the A. S. Kibbee & Son Co., of 
Albany, has been looking over the pine markets. 

S. R. Cooper, of the Briggs & Cooper Lumber Co., of 
Saginaw, has been interested in hardwood propositions in 
the vicinity of the Twin Cities. 

Crawford & Son, of Cedar River, are operating a single 
circular sawmill day and night and are meeting with sat- 
isfactory results. The rumor that they intend to buy the 
Ford River mill will not down, but it has not been offi- 
cially confirmed. The company is logging hardwood 
extensively this winter. 

A busy season is expected at Zeiser’s sawmill this year. 
Operations are being carried on extensively in the woods. 

The mill of the Holt Lumber Co., at Oconto, was 
forced to shut down during the extremely cold weather 
and this condition was general throughout northern Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula. Sidetracks were glutted 
in all directions with cars loaded with logs which on 
account of the extreme cold it was impossible to move. 
Three weeks of zero weather have upset railroad sched- 
ules and demoralized conditions generally. Within the 
last few days the weather has moderated and iransporia- 
tion facilities are being rapidly improved. 

Some of the finest pine trees ever felled in the Menomi- 
nee River district are being cut in the vicinity of Mari- 
nette. R. Gallert has about 500,000 feet in a tract he is 
logging for the N. Ludington Co., the last pine in the 
vicinity of Marinette, except the trees at Lakeside ard 
Oakwood. Joseph Taddich has secured a contract from 
the N. Ludington Co. to put in 1,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock timber near Dunbar. 

J. S. Weidman’s new mill at Trout Creek has been 
running for about two weeks and is giving satisfaction. 
The Trout Creek Manufacturing Co. is also operating a 
mill which is turning out large quantities of shingles and 
lath. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Sagola 
Lumber Co. was held last week. Patrick Flanagan was 
reélected president, John J. Flanagan vice president and 
J. M. Attley secretary and treasurer. 

A large number of. cedar posts and poles is being 
shipped-from the vicinity of St. Ignace. 

William Londo, of Iron Mountain, is operating a 
camp at Glenn Spur and expects to cut 1,000,000 feet of 
white pine. 

The N. 8. Washburn Lumber Co.’s planing mill at 
Sturgeon Bay has suspended operation for a short time 
owing to the extremely cold weather. The winter saw- 
mill of this company at Sturgeon Bay will start up in 
a week or so. Logs are being banked for the run. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


th to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 




















The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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"a White P ine 


Wisconsin and Michigan Stock 


7) 


‘Write for Prices on 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


HIGH GRADE 
Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick. 
We offer for quick sale 100,000 ft. No. 4 Boards, Nor- 
thern Michigan Stock. Write for delivered prices. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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For Sale: 


(7 ASHTOLA, PA. 
Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


—) 


975 pieces 30’ 50 Ib. section steel rails 
766 pieces 30’ 45 Ib. section steel rails 
4—50 lb. Frogs 
3 pair 50 Ib. Switch Points 
Angle bars and bolts weighed in. 
PRICE, $21 per ton F.O.B. Ashtola. 
ALSO about 
5 miles 40 Ib. Relayers at Davis, W.Va., 
angle bars weighed in. PRICE, $21 per 
ton F.0O.B. Davis. 


All Guaranteed First-class Relayers. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 























No Need To 
Hesitate 


about ordering of us if you want i 
prompt delivery of some of that 


GOOD OLD 


N. C. PINE 


Bill Stuff, Flooring and Finish 


We also handle and can ship promptly 
Hardwood for raiiroad and construction 
work: Yellow Pine, Spruce, Oak, White 
Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS } 


PITTSBURG, PA. |i 








Write for quotations. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 


23.—There has been no quicken- 
ing of activities in the 


yards in the last few days and 
building is considerably below the normal for January, 
last week’s permits aggregating but $96,060. An im- 
mense amount of work is in sight. Within two blocks 
on Griswold street, in the heart of the business center, 
buildings are being razed to make way for the twenty- 
story Dime Savings Bank Building and an eight-story 
store for a large grocery firm. 

The Sibley Lumber Co. has let contracts for an engine 
room and engine bed at its yards, Kercheval and Beau- 
fait avenues. The Schmied-Sisman Co. is building a 
dry kiln on Beaufait avenue. 

The coming meeting of the 
expected to draw a large crowd, for several 
The first meeting of the year is always an important 
one, as it has to do with reports on last year’s business 
and prospects for the coming season, and in addition 
there are grading rules and the question of fire protec- 
tion to be taken up. An additional attraction is the 
auto show now being held in the Wayne Pavilion. 

There is a general feeling that lumber values are going 
to be firmer this year. In fact, some contracts have been 
closed already by Detroit wholesalers at prices averaging 
higher than last year’s. This applies particularly to 
hardwoods and hemlock. 

In expectation of a big spring business, the Thomas 
Forman Co. is running its mill full time instead of 


hardwood association is 


slackening down, as it usually does during January and 
February. The company’s large warehouse is rapidly 


filling up. 

flooring. 
W. E. Brownlee, 

his desk 


It uses maple and oak exclusively in making 


of the Brownlee-Kelly Co., is back at 


after a two weeks’ illness. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

BoYNE City, Micit., Jan. 22.—W. H. White 
Grand Rapids last week. 

The L. Jenson Co., of Grayling, has been organized 
with capital of $400,000 for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing lumber at Ewing. The incorporators are L. Jenson, 
R. Hanson and E. F. Michelson. The company has 
80,000,000 feet of timber and considerable tracts avail 
able. It will shortly erect one of the finest equipped 
sawmills in Michigan. 

The Black Land & Lumber Co., of this city, 
considerable progress in its handle department. 


Was in 


reports 





MINNESOTA 














Sound Wormy Chestnut 
All Thicknesses—Dry. 


I. W. SEMANS. 





T. B. PALMER. 


Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. 


I. F. BALSLEY, Manager of Sales. 


SALES OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 801 Crozer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || W- VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
|| AND HARDWOODS. 


Wholesale Lumber | 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 


|| NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 








PITTSBURGH, 


MEAD & SPEER C « PENNSYLVANIA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Specialties: Poplar,Oak & Chestnut. Mills at Jennings, W.Va. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., Jan. 23.—Eight of the 17 employ- 
ment agents of this city report that they want a total 
of 1,800 men, mostly for woods work. Canthook men 
and teamsters command $30 to $35, topioaders #40 to 
$45, and general labor for the woods $26. Earlier in 
the season many men were engaged for the winter at 
somewhat less wages. 

Several eastern lumber 
Duluth market the last- week and a number of sales 
are reported. The St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., operating at Winton, and the W. T. Bailey Lumber 
Co., operating at Virginia, have sold their season’s cuts 
of Nos. 5 and 4 boards respectively. It is said that 
the Smead Box Co., of Cleveland, has acquired consid- 
erable of this lumber. <A deal for 5,000,000 feet of 
norway to be cut is pending. 

Henry Turrish, of Duluth, who has just returned from 
the East, is much pleased over the outlook for lumber, 
and for general business. 

An addition 72 by 100 feet is being built to the 
factory of the Zenith Box & Lumber Co., in West 
Duluth. It intends installing additional machinery, in- 
cluding a devetailer. The new part of the plant will be 
ready for operation in six weeks. 


buyers have been in the 


—_— 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. John Day 
Smith in the district court here granted a temporary 
injunction last week to restrain W. M. Lalor and others 
from distributing a pamphlet containing ‘‘ Proposed 
Changes in Grading Rules for Red Cedar Shingles,’’ 
issued by W. M. Stine, president of the Pacific Coast 








Shippers’ Association, as an official publication and 
carrying a large advertisement of his company. The 
injunction was asked for by the H. B. Waite Lumber 


Co. and the Shepard-Traill Lumber, Co., members of the 
association, acting for themselves and others, on the 
ground that they were being unfairly discriminated 
against in the sending of this pamphlet to the trade as 
from the association. 

I. H. Lewis, local wholesale dealer, 
fornia to spend a few weeks. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
has discontinued its Minneapolis agency. H. G. Foster, 
formerly eastern representative of the company, here- 
after will be located at the head office in Tacoma. 


has gone to Cali- 





ASBESTOS CONCERN CHANGES OFFICE 
LOCATION. 

Owing to increasing business in Louisville Ky., the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. has found it necessary to 
move its office in that city from the Lincoln Savings 
3ank Building to 205 Paul Jones Building. A com- 
plete line of well-known J-M asbestos and magnesia 
products, electrical supplies, packings, pipe coverings, 
roofings, ete., will be handled from this office, which 
will be in charge of J. R. Chowning, well and favor- 
ably known throughout that section. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 











reasons. » 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Retail Business Opening Well—Hardwoods in Fair 
Demand at Firm Prices—Southern Pine in Good 
Position. 

PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Jan. 22.—Firm but quiet sums up 
the condition of the lumber trade the last week. Weather 
conditions have moderated enough to start the retail 
business, and wholesalers report a large volume of in- 
quiries and many sales, but there is practically no lumber 
coming into the city. Shipping conditions in the South 
are reported by wholesalers and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives as the worst on record, and almost no low 
grade lumber is being offered. Box is so scarce that 
larger sizes are being resawed to keep the factories go- 
ing. Hardwoods are in fair demand at good prices, gum 
showing a marked increase in activity, and poplar lowers 
are selling at several dollars above the price of three 
months ago. White pine is inactive in the higher grades, 
while the lowers are in good demand, Cypress is more 
active than for some time. Yellow and North Carolina 
pine are strong, the present holdup in shipments adding 
to the confusion and making prices uncertain. General 


business conditions are counted good considering the 
weather, 

Building lumber is in poor demand, but the permits 
show that builders are beginning to get ready. Last 


week 99 permits were issued, covering 177 operations, to 
cost $415,245. 

Schooner Annie M. Russel, loaded with piling for Cold 
Springs Inlet, N. J., sank off Stone Harbor. 

One of Philadelphia’s youngest lumber selling organ- 
izations and one that is making a splendid record and 
developing a most gratifying business is the 8. P. Bowers 
Co., which has its headquarters in the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Building, Philadelphia. S. P. Bowers, who organ- 
ized this institution in 1910, beginning business March 1 
was for 27 years with the Pennsylvania Railroad in its 
purchasing department and during the last ten years 
acted in the capacity of lumber agent of the road. His 
extensive experience with the Pennsylvania lines gave him 
an unusual acquaintance with the requirements of the 
railroad trade, with the result that the S. P. Bowers Co. 
has been unusually successful in catering to that par- 
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BOWERS, 
Active 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
lead of the S. TP. Bowers Co. 


ticular demand. The company handles white and yellow 
pine, hemlock, spruce, cypress, hardwoods, oak dimension, 
piling, cross ties, switch timber and ear material. 

Mr. Bowers has many friends in the lumber trade and 
many more among railroad buyers, and when asked re- 
cently how his business is developing remarked, ‘‘It is 
growing every day.’’ With its strong connections the 
S. P. Bowers Co. is in splendid position to give the best 
of service and to supply the kinds of stock demanded by 
railroad buyers or other classes in the trade. 

J. Gibson Mellvain, Hugh Mellvain, J. Gibson Mell- 
vain, jr., Walter B. MelIlvain and C. T. Dews have been 
granted articles of incorporation by the State, of Ten- 
nessee for the Woodcliff Lumber Co., which owns and 
will soon develop a tract of timber in Putnam County 
near the town of Monterey. 

John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., has sent a gang of 
men in charge of Frank Patchell and Seth C. Moore to 
open a new timber tract in South Carolina, which he 
expects to take about six years to work. 

William B. Allen, of the Colonial 
returned from his Woodside Lumber Co. mill at Belhaven, 
N. C., and reports the cold there so severe that even the 
electric light plant was frozen and the town in darkness. 
All three lumber mills there are closed for lack of fuel. 
This is the first hard freeze there in 20 years. 

I. W. Warner, of the Coppock-Warner Co., was in this 
city last week, and reports conditions for shipping extremely 
bad all through North Carolina. 

J. W. Turnbull, of the lumber 
name, is at Jefferson Hospital. He has typhoid fever. 

William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Co., and James 
A. Richardson, of Geissel & Richardson, will represent the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia at the annual ban- 


quet of the New York Lumber Trade Association in that 
city on the evening of February 1. 


Lumber Co., has 


company which bears his 
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IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Status of Trade in Steel, Coke and Mining Industries— 
Railroads Place Large Steel Rail Orders—Trade 
Opinions. 

PirrsspurGH, Pa., Jan, 22.—Almost every week there 
has been an increase in the number of coke ovens blow- 
ing in throughout the Connellsville region, and an increas- 
ing demand for labor, and for coke slats and mine mate- 
rial from the lumber trade. Since the opening of last 
week many of the coal mines of the Pittsburgh district 
have resumed operation, some of them ahead of time. 
There has been fuller operation of the mills at Home- 
stead, Braddock and MeKeesport, particularly in the 
pipe trade, which has assumed almost as large proportions 
as the structural trade in Pittsburgh territory. Railroads 
have placed extensive rail orders, including the New 
York Central system, the Erie, Norfolk & Western and 
several western roads, Plates are in demand beyond 
the capacity of the mills at present. Car builders are 
taking heavy tonnage of these for ear orders in hand. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has moved 
its general offices from the Publication Building in Ninth 
Street to the tenth floor of the Peoples Savings Bank 
Building at Fourth Avenue and Wood Street, where 
more spacious offices are provided and where light and 
ventilation are perfect. The company’s new quarters 
are in the heart of the financial district. President W. 
D. Johnston takes a hopeful view of the trade and sees 
much in prospect as the year advances. ©. R. Krimm 
has been appointed a salesman with headquarters at Wil- 
liamsport. 

The Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co. reports a fair volume 
of business moving but slow shipments from the mills ow- 
ing to the severe weather in the West Virginia mountains. 
Mr. Ricks is convalescing from the recent accident that 
caused him a broken leg. 

The J. L. Lytle Lumber Co. reports business fair and 
getting better as the season advances. Inquiries are 
on the increase. Prices continue firm. 

George Young, of the Kendall Lumber Co., has returned 
from a trip in the South. J. H. Henderson, of this com- 
pany, says that trade is holding up fairly well for this 
time of year. 

W. W. Wilson, of the Breitwieser & Wilson Co., is in 
Philadelphia on business. The company is getting a good 
share of the trade running and reports increasing activity 
in the industrial sections. 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., notes 
a fair demand for lumber, and inquiries promise to make 
it even better in February. 

William Schuette & Co. report a fair run of trade and 
prospects for a general broadening of demand. They 
think the building trade will be much better than for 
some time as there is every indication of increasing activ- 
ity in that line. 

The Germain Co. notes a very good sentiment in trade 
as a whole but with railroads still a little backward in 
placing orders. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co., says little 
change is noted in general trade conditions, but there 
is a fair inquiry and optimism is increasing among the 
lumber trade as a whole. 

O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babeock & Co., is away on 
business. The company reports a fair trade and increas- 
ing interest among the buyers. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say that reports from their road 
men indicate that the yards throughout this territory 
are carrying very small stocks, in some cases lower 
than usual for this season. Most of the retailers appear 
to be waiting for the weather to settle before stocking up 
for the spring. W. W. Vosburgh is in the South on a 
trip to the shortleaf pine mills. H. T. Lincoln is back 
from a trip over the trade territory. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Co. notes very little differ- 
ence in conditions but the hardwood situation is promis- 
ing and prices are firm for all grades. The temporary 
closing of West Virginia mills during the extreme cold 
wave has had little effect on general supply. F. E. Will- 
son has returned this week from a two weeks’ trip. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 22.—The Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has had two callers at its 
plant from Japan: Keech Fukagawa, of Tokio, a gov- 
ernment engineer, and H. Nakanura, of Formosa. Both 
have used Simonds saws in their homeland and were 
anxious to see the plant where they had been made. The 
latter is planning to establish a sawmill in Formosa upon 
his return to that country. 

Word has been received of the destruction of the saw- 
mill of Charles W. Pierce, at Milo, Me., at a loss of 
about $13,000. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since the 
first of the year amounted to $3,507,000, as compared to 
$1,944,000 during the corresponding period a year ago. 

W. A. Brown has bought at auction the plant of the 
W. A. Choate Manufacturing Co., Brattleboro, Vt. It 
is understood that the new owner plans to improve the 
mill and continue the manufacture of desks for schools. 
A sawmill and dryhouse are connected with this plant. 

The L. F. Dettenborn Woodworking Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., plans to erect a new plant in that city. 

















THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
Bangor, Meg., Jan. 22.—Rigorous winter weather 
has hindered all outdoor work from January 1, but 
reports from the woods say that yarding generally 
was completed last week and that hauling is well 


under way. Weather prophets predict that the deep 
snow will last well into March, if not till April. 

Kenneth M. Clark, a graduate of Harvard Forest 
School, and now connected with the forestry firm 
Appleton & Sewall, of Bangor and New York, has 
returned from Nova Scotia, where, with a crew of 
85 men, he was engaged in making topographical tim- 
ber maps of 250,000 acres owned by the Davison 
Lumber Co., of New York City. This land is located 
directly north of Bridgewater, where the Davison 
company has large mills, and is covered with a heavy 
growth of fir and spruce. 

News has been received in Bangor of the resigna- 
tion from the International St. John River Commis- 
sion of A. P. Barnhill, K. C., of St. John, N. B., and 
the appointment in his place of M. G. Teed, K. C 
also of St. John. This commission is the body that 
was appointed to investigate the troubles between 
the United States and Canada relating to the use of 
St. John River by residents of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, and which is now nearing the completion of its 
work. Hon. George A. Murchie, of Calais, Me.; Peter 
Charles Keegan, of Van Buren, Me., and Hon. John 
Keefe, of St. John, N. B., are the other members of 
the commission. 

Two million feet of cedar logs owned by. the New- 
castle Lumber Co. burned at North Anson January 16. 
Dynamite blasting caused the fire. The loss is $18,000 
—no insurance, 

A wheel-hub mill is to be established in Farming- 
ton, Franklin County, which will provide a market for 
the large quantities of elm available in that region, 
and for which hitherto there has been no demand. 

William T. Haines, of Waterville, one of Maine's 
most successful lumbermen, is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor, with excellent 
chances of election. 


THE EMPIRE STATE | 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Jan. 23.—Demand since January 1 has 
shown up much better than expected and wholesalers and 
retailers alike take a very hopeful view of the situation. 
Prices have held well and there are no indications of 
the serious price cutting that prevailed two months ago. 
Stocks at local yards are fairly well held, but are not 
overabundant, and a number of inquiries are still in the 
market for quotations as the result of inventoring. 

Builders are figuring upon some substantial business 
and there seems to be no reason to expect other than 
a very active building spring. Already there is a gain 
of over $1,500,000 in the value of new buildings for the 
five boroughs of New York as compared with the first 
three weeks of 1911; 552 permits have been filed since 
January 1, as compared with 419 for the same period 
last year. The money value of this year’s business aggre- 
gates over $7,790,000. Alterations amount to $677,000, 
a gain of more than $150,000 for last year. Builders are 
of the opinion that the season will be better in point of 
securing satisfactory building loans. Last year was 
uneventful in that respect and it retarded many opera- 
tions which had been started and prevented much other 
work which could not get under way. 

George J. Barker, of the Barker-Bond Lumber Co., 
Boston (Mass.), offices, called on John M. Bond last 
Thursday. J. P. Comegys, of the company’s Philadelphia 
office, was also in town on the same day. They report 
a better demand for southern pine and spruce and say 
that inquiries are of a much better character than they 
were during November and December. 

I’, R. Babcock, of Pittsbtrgh, Pa., and Babcock, Ga., 
was in this city two days last week looking over the 
local situation with H. J. Gott, the concern’s selling 
agent in this market. Mr. Babcock is much more opti- 
mistic than lie was on his last visit and believes that 
the market will see a higher trend of prices at no distant 
period. 

Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., 88 Wall Street, hardwood 
dealers, have opened a distributing yard on the lake 
front, at Buffalo, N. Y., at which point they will carry 
a stock of over 1,000,000 feet of hardwoods, consisting of 
beech, birch, ash, gum and maple. This will enable them 
to handle their New York State hardwood business on 
a very advantageous basis. Frank T. Sullivan, who has 
represented the firm in this up-state business for some 
time, will have charge of the new Buffalo yard. 

Ralph E. Sumner and his son, Herbert E. Sumner, 
who have been for a number of years connected with 
the wholesale hardwood firm of Hamilton EK. Salmon & 
Co., have engaged in business on their own account at 
50 Church Street, as the Sumner Lumber Co. The busi- 
ness will be incorporated under New York laws and they 
will conduct a general wholesale business, making a 
specialty of gum, poplar and oak. Ralph E. Sumner, 
who will be president of the company, has had consider- 
able experience among the local hardwood trade and 
among the southern mills. 

Recent visitors included I. F. Balsey, of the Palmer & 
Semans Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and John MeLeod, 
of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Buffalo. 














-FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH, TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Fred R. Rogin- 
son, local manager for J. & T. Charlton, has bought 
the interest of G. F. Christ, of Smith & Christ, of 
North Tonawanda. Mr. Roginson will continue his 
position with J. & T. Charlton and his connection with 
Ryan & Roginson, of Collingwood, Ont. Mr. Christ 
will enter the local retail field. 

C. A. Robinson has severed his connection with the 
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RED GUM | 


Sap no Defect. 


‘FOR SALE: 


32 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds & Wagon Box. 
255 “ 1x 6tol2 1st & 2nds. 
487 “ 1x 4” & up No. i Common. 


- BAY POPLAR. 
10 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds. 
716 “ 1x 6to12 Ist & 2nds. 
237 “ 1x 4&UpNo. 1 Common, 
All the above is band sawn and trimmed. kr: s piled 
separately and is thoroughly dry and straight. W'!! » ake low 


Prices for quick shipmeut. The above is piled at Ayden, N.C. 
rate to Norfoik 8 cents. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 











7 PITTSBURG, PA. 








YELLOW PINE 





Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 











THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








We Want Prices on 


Boxing Lumber in all kinds 
of - Woods also Hardwood 
Mine Material. 


Send us Stock Lists and Prices 
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The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE ) Interior and ry pee 
GUM AND CYPRESS MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “N¢INNAT: 








LOGAN - MAPHET LUMBER CO. 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY— 


POPLAR—1 car each Com. & Better 10-4, 12-4 
and 16-4. Nice Yellow Stock. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK—Several cars Com. & Better. 

PLAIN RED OAK —Several cars Com. & Better. 

QTD. WHITE OAK—Several cars Com. & Better. 

QTD. RED OAK —Several cars Com. & Better. 


Let us quote you on your requirements in anything in Hardwoods. 
Address either place 


Main Office and Yards, Branch Office and Yards, 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
to Sell and Ship Immediately: 


Point 17. 
4/4 Basswood Log Run, 
5/4 Chestnut 21 Common and better. 
1. es 4/4 Poplar 21 & 2 
My 4/4 Poplar Box 153 to 21”, 
4000° 4/4 Birch Log Run 
9000’ 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 
Point 21. 
1 car 4/4 White Oak 21 Common and better. 
10000’ 4/4 Poplar Panel & wide 21, 18” and wider 
Balance car 4/4 White Oak 271 Common and better, 
Point 24. 
1 car 4/4 Poplar $1 & 2, and Panel, 10 to 28”. 
200,000’ 4/4 Oak Log Run 


Point 27. 


4 cars 
1 os 








1 car 4/4 Basswood #1 Common and better, 10” and 
wider. 

1 ‘* 8/4 Basswood ~1 Common and better. 

1 ‘* 4/4 White Oak $1 Common. 

2 4/4 White Oak ¢2 Common. 
11 4/4 White Oak Wormy. 

2 * 4/4 Quar, White Oak Log Run. 

3 “ 6/4 Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 9’ long. 
2 “ 8/4 Flitch sawed Hickory I Run, all 12’ long. 
1 * 4/4 Poplar $1 & 2, 7 to 17”. 

1 “* 4/4 Poplar Box 138” and wider, 


Point 27-2. 
1 car 4/4 Chestnut $1 Common and better. 

* 4/4 Oak 1 Common and better. 

Point in Tennessee. 

1 car 4/4 Quar. White Oak £1 Common. 

3 cars 4/4 Quar. White Oak 71 and 2 

Point 17—Circular sawed, plump thickness, running 
50 to 60% 14 & 16’ long, excepting Basswood, which 
is largely 2’ long. 

Point 21—Circular sawed. Oak is mostly White 
Oak, about one-half each grade, runs heavy to 12’ 
lengths, perhaps 25’% 14 and 16’, Poplar is choice 
old-fashioned Yellow Poplar, mostiy 12’ long, some 
14 and 16’ lengths, some 10’. 

Point 24—Cirenlar sawed. Poplar is old-fashioned 
Soft Yellow stock 75% 14 and 16’ lengths, balance 12’ 
with a little 10’ About one-half 18” and wider. Oak 
is nearly all White Oak; will run probably 50 to 60% 
21 Commen and better. 

Point 27—This stock is all band sawed and runs 
heavy to 16’ lengths, probably 75%, excepting the 
first two items of Basswood. 4.4 Basswood runs 
about 80% 12’ long, is practically all 12” and over 
wide, running up to 20”. It is nearly all firsts and 
seconds. The 8/4 Basswood will run about 90% 16’ 
long and is good widths, running up to 19” in width, 
three pieces measured 19”, The flitched sawed Hick- 
ory is exceptionally cheice stock. The Quar. White 
Oak will run 60% or more 22 Common and better. 

Point 27-2—Circular sawed, good widths, good 
lengths. Perhaps one-half each grade. 

Point in Tennessee —The Quartered White Oak is 
band sawed, choice widths and lengths, beautifully 
figured, high grade. 


We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Will 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg., S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















The Floyd-Olmstead Company 


BULLETIN BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


14,000 ft. - - 
50,000 ft. 
100,000 ft. 
16,000 ft. 
10,000 ft. 
70,000 ft. 
4,000 ft. - 
36,000 ft. 


4-4 1 and 2 Oak 
4-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
4-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
6-4 1 and 2 Oak 

6-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
6-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
- 8-4 1 and 2 Oak 
8-4 No. 2 Common Oak 


SELLING AGENTS 
WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 




















©, A. Robinson Lumber Co., of Batavia, and has re- 
turned to this city. Harold McKenney, of the Twin 
City Lumber Co., has become a member of the Franklin 


Street Lumber Co., successor to the company with 
Which Robinson was identified. FE. M. Cavacool, of 


Batavia, is managing the business. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Western Transit 
Co. and the Tonawanda Transit Co. will be held at 
the office of A. Weston & Son on February 13° for 
the purpose of voting upon a proposition that the com 
panies be dissolved forthwith. These companies own a 
number of large steel lake freighters. 

Jacob V. Smeaton, of Oakland, Cal., a former mayor 
of North Tonawanda, has hired Henry Bishop, A. A. 
Foster, Fred Graves, William Burns and Charles Laven- 
dusky, of tis city, to take positions in his lumber busi- 
ness. They left today for Oakland. 

Gardner W. Taylor, who is connected with the New 
York office of the Rk. T. Jones Lumber Co., and J. A. 
White, of Camden, who looks after the company’s busi- 
ness in central New York, are here to attend the con- 
ventions of the Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber and Sash & Door Salesmen and the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York 
. the Lafayette Hotel in Buffalo tomorraw and Thurs 
day. 


A. Hl. Webster, of the Northern Lumber Co.. and Mrs. 
Webster, have returned from a trip of several weeks. to 
Charleston, S. ©., where they were guests of Fred Davies, 
of the A. ©. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., has returned 
from a trip to the head of the Jakes, where he found the 
market strong and lower grades well sold in advance, 

Levant R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and his 
brother, Charles Vandervoort, of Jamestown, N. Y., left Sat- 
urday for a stay of several weeks in the West Indies. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Interest centers in the 
State convention of the retailers in this city, so that the 
lumber trade is taking a rest temporarily, but the out- 
look for good business is generally regarded fair. Build 
ing operations have been interfered with by the weather, 
the permits for the week numbering only 29, with total 
costs of $54,000, The Central Casket Co. has filed plans 
for a 2-story factory to cost $20,000. 

The large lumber operations of John E. DuBois, which 
have continued at Hicks Run, Pa., for several years, are 
about completed and Mr. DuBois has started cutting tim- 
ber at Cheraw, S. C. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co. reports a strong demand for 
yellow pine, with orders enough to keep the mill of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa busy. Although 
the mill is one of the largest in operation in the South, 
it has been running to capacity and plans have been 
made to increase its capacity. The new representation 
of the Madera Co. in Mexican white and sugar pine is 
bringing in good orders. There is said to be lumber 
enough at Madera and Pearson to last 50 years. Rail- 
way connection will be established next month between 
Madera and the South. 

The new factory of the Standard Wood Co., at Shef- 
field, Pa., has started operation and when running to 
capacity will employ more than 100, although the number 
will be about half that at first, the difficulty being to get 
labor. 

The new railroad of the Emporium Lumber Co. in the 
Adirondacks furnishes connection with a log supply of 
about 4,000,000 feet, mostly spruce. The company has 
a hot pond, so it can run through the winter. Its Penn- 
sylvania mills are running day and night. President 
W. L. Sykes, his wife and a party of friends will sail 
for Porto Rico on the 29th for a month’s trip. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co. have been getting out 
a great many logs at Byng Inlet, Ont., in spite of weather 
conditions. The temperature has touched 52° below and 
there has been 3 feet of snow for some time. 

The state conservation commission has cut the price 
of various transplants and will offer them for sale to 
private land owners, in order to do everything possible 
to encourage the reforesting of private lands which are 
now unproductive. White pine transplants 4 years old 
are being sold at $4 a thousand, instead of $5 as for- 
merly, and 3-year-olds at $3.50 a thousand. 

The lands of the Cook Estate, in Forest and Clarion 
Counties, Pa., which are covered with virgin pine, have 
lately been inspected by employees of the State. It is 
likely that the lands will be bought and the tract made 
a state reservation and public park. They cover about 
3,000 acres. 

Lumbermen who have facilities are anxious for the 
contract to finish the new Marine Bank Building, which 
is to be built this year at a cost of $1,300,000. The 
interior is to be finished in quartered oak and 200,000 
feet will be required. 

President George A. Corson, of the A. A. Engle Lumber 
Co., has returned from New River and neighboring points in 
Tennessee. On account of the severe weather there work 
has been going on very slowly. 

James Fenton, president of the Buffalo box factory, is 
leaving this month with members of his family for Augusta, 
Ga., to spend the remainder of the winter. 

W. W. Reillevy has taken passage on the steamer Bluecher 
for a trip to South America. His brother, F. H. Reilley, 
who has been spending some time in California, has returned 
home to take charge of the business. 





















FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 23.—While orders at this time 
are only coming in fairly well there is a general feeling 
that as soon as the weather opens a little and yardmen 
begin to realize that the firmness in prices generally is 
a fixed matter, there will be a healthy growth in business. 

Yellow pine prices are reported as not only holding 
firm but in many items have all indications of an ad- 


vance. The wet weather in the South has curtailed ship- 
ments and yards are now becoming anxious for their 
stocks. Most of the yellow pine offices are reporting 
good business with bright prospects, both in piece stuff 
and finish lines. 

Hardwoods are holding firm and show increasing 
strength in both the upper and lower grades, No, 1 
common oak is not moving as well as the high grades 
and box lumber, the latter being particularly searce and 
holding — firm. Quartered oak is in better demand. 
Sound wormy chestnut is moving at firm prices. Poplar 
is in good demand with a scarcity in the lower grades. 

Northern stocks still continue in good shape. Norway 
and hemlock are reported in better shape, owing to the 
firmness in the yellow pine market and white pine con 
tinues firm with indications of an advance in some 
grades. The lower grades of pine for box materials 
are particularly strong and have indications of sharp 
advances before Jong. 

The Dayton convention took a large delegation of the 
Cleveland dealers, who were particularly interested in 
the meeting of the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion, which was held Monday evening. It is expected 
that this organization when properly organized will be 
the means of working much benefit to the lumber dealers 
and planing mill men throughout the State. 

The annual meeting of the Cleveland Building Trades 
Credit Association was held at Gilsey Hotel Friday even- 
ing, January 19. The principal address of the evening 
was made by A. C. Klumph, who spoke at length of 
vreater cooperation among the members and more effi- 
cient reports on those applying for credits. The asso- 
ciation has had a remarkable growth in recent years and 
now ineludes practically every large dealer in lumber or 
kindred lines of building materials in the city. 


J. i. Sands, of the F. T. Peitech Lumber Co., is in 
West Virginia purchasing hardwoods. He reported to 


the company that low grades are exceedingly scarce at 
the mills and commanding advanced prices. The com 
pany reports a good run of business with prices in all 
Jines of hardwoods holding firm and inclined upward, 

The Martin-Barriss Co. is finding the demand for the 
better grades of hardwoods and cabinet woods particu- 
larly good. A number of orders have recently been 
booked and the outlook for an early spring trade is good. 

The volume of business generally is reported by the 
Central Lumber Co. as much more than was expected. 
It recently noticed a material increase in the volume of 
its business in both yellow pine and hardwoods and is 
satisfied that the strength in price generally shown will 
continue for some time. 

The Harwood Lumber Co. received a good line of 
orders last week but says that heavy weather is inter- 
fering with yard trade. 

At the annual meeting of the Prasse Lumber Co., 
held January 17, Louis H. Flandermeyer was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the company, a position 
formerly held by Emil G. Prasse, who died July 20 
last. Henry I. Luekens was elected assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer and all other officers were reélected. 
Mr. Flandermeyer’s advancement to this position with 
his company is in the nature of a well earned pro- 
motion, and he is considered one of the rising young 
men in the local trade. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Turner Lumber Co., ef Toronto, Ont., has sold its 
timber in Brownr, Wilson and Ferrie townships, in the Parry 
Sound district, Ontario, to the John Schroeder Lumber Co.. 
of Milwaukee, Wis. The sale covers the timber on 96,000 
acres, 














Five thousand acres of fir and cedar on Wulffson Bay, 
British Columbia, up the mainland coast from Vancouver. 
have been bought by Detroit people from the Vancouver 
Timber & Trading Co.; consideration about $100,000, <A 
logging plant will be install! in the near future, 

The Wachsmuth Lumber Co., of Bayfield, Wis., has bought 
the timber holdings of the Red Cliff Lumber Co. in Ash- 
Jand and Bayfield Counties, Wisconsin. 

Charles Neimeyer, president of the Charles Neimeyer 
Hfardwood Lumber Co., ‘of Little Rock, Ark., recently ac- 
quired from Keapple & Mcintosh, of Okolona, Ark., a large 
acreage of timber located near Okolona, 





Martin Lindsey and associates of Mobile, Ala., recently 
acquired the holdings of Pace Bros.. in Santa Rosa County, 
Fla., including 107,000 acres of timber land rights, saw- 
mill at Pace, Fla., and a 40-mile railroad; consideration 
about $600,000, . 





RECEIVES ORDERS FOR TWENTY-SIX ENGINES. 

The Davenport Locomotive Works, of Davenport, 
Iowa, recently received an order from the Foley-, 
Welch & Stuart Construction Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
for 26 construction locomotives, to be used by the 
the construction company in northwestern Canada at 
work on the extension of the Grand Trunk Pacific to 
the coast. This is the largest single order ever re- 
ceived by the Davenport Locomotive Works. The 
machines must be finished by March 1. The locomo- 
tives of the Davenport concern are used in all parts 
of America, north and south, and in the islands of 
the Pacific owned by the United States. 





LUMBER RESOURCES OF THE CONGO. 

The lumber resources of the Congo are said to be so 
valuable that they will be found profitable for opera- 
tion when transportation lines make them as accessible 
as the forests of Liberia, the Gold Coast, ete., which 
now dominate the African timber export trade. De- 
velopment of the mines and general progress in 
Katanga also promise a good market for lumber, which 
doubtless will come from the nearby forests. 
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Edward B. Peirce. 

In an accident at Kinmundy, IJl., which wrecked an 
express train operated by the Ilinois Central Railroad on 
the night of January 21, Edward B. Peirce, of Chicago, 
general solicitor of the Rock Island Lines, lost his life, 
as did J. T. Warahan, former president of the Illinois 
Central, I’. O. Melcher, second vice-president of the Rock 
Island, and Kk. E. Wright, assistant counsel for the Rock 
Island, all of whom were traveling in a private car. Mr. 
Peirce will be remembered in the lumber industry for his 
prominence in the tapline controversy which embroiled 
several of the western railroads about a year and a half 
ago, Mr. Peirce serving at that time as counsel for 














THE LATE EDWARD B. PEIRCE. 


the Rock Jsland Lines. We was born at Kosciusko, 
Miss., August 14, 1868, and passed his early life 
in that State up to the time of his graduation from 
the University of Mississippi in 1889. In 1890 he 
was admitted to the bar, practicing at VanBuren, Ark., 
until 1900, when he became attorney for Arkansas of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Co. He held this 
position until 1904, when he became identified with the 
tock Island as attorney for Arkansas at Little Rock. In 
1906 he was transferred to Chicago, assuming the posi- 
tion of general commerce counsel for the Rock Island 
lrisco Lines. Since December 1, 1909, he was general 
solicitor for the Rock Island Lines. He is survived by a 
widow and two young children, a son and a daughter. 





Thomas H. Shevlin at Rest. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—Thomas H. Shevlin was 
laid to rest today in Lakewood Cemetery. The simple fu- 
neral services at his home were attended by about 200 
friends, business associates and employees down to the 
humblest workers in the local yards, men who had grown 
in years of association to honor and Jove the great Jumber- 
man. Rey. Dr. J. FE. Bushnell, of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, read selections from the Bible and offered prayer, 
but there was no address, the service being an exact dupli- 
cation of that for Mrs. Shevlin in April, 1910. The church 
quartet sang ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light” and “Crossing the Bar, 
the latter being a favorite of Mr. Shevlin’s. 

The floral tributes were profuse, wreaths and showers of 
red and white roses being the most prominent, with orchids. 
The casket was covered with enormous red roses. It was 
carried from the house oF six active pallbearers—Hovey C. 
Clarke and Elbert L. Carpenter, Minneapolis: Frank P. 
Ifixon, La Crosse, Wis.; J. Neils, Cass Lake, Minn.; Fred 
Ii. Rawson, Chicago, and James A. Mathieu, Spooner, Minn. 
Hfonorary pallbearers were Fendall G. Winston, James 8. 
sell. T. B. Janney, John De Laittre, Frank A. Chamberlain, 
Michael Kelly, J. A. McDonald and R. G. Chisholm, Minne- 
apolis, and James A. Nichols, Frazee, Minn. 

In the chapel at Lakewood cemetery Dr. Bushnell read the 
committal service of the church. The casket was placed in 
the marble catacomb beside that of Mrs. Shevlin, where it 
will remain until the marble mausoleum which Mr. Shevlin 
was building to enshrine the bedy of his wife is completed. 

Members of the family present were Thomas L. Shevlin, 
the son, and his wife and Mr. and Mrs. David .D. pened 
Mrs. Tenney is a daughter. The other daughter, Mrs. George 
C. Beckwith, was in Pasadena with Mr. Shevlin when he died 
last Monday, but being in poor health was unable to be 
present. 











E. Guy Simmons. 


CLEVELAND, On10, Jan. 20.—E. Guy Simmons, manager of 
the Scranton Road Lumber Co., passed away recently after 
a brief illness. Mr. Simmons was born in Cleveland January 
6, 1874, and first became engaged in the sash and door busi- 
ness with the Cleveland Window Glass Co., which concern 
he left to take the position of superintendent of the sash 
and door mill of the Krauss-Gynn Lumber Co., later becom- 
ing manager of the Scranton Road Lumber Co. He was 57 
years of age and leaves a widow and one daughter. Inter- 
ment was at Riverside cemetery. 





W. L. McCafferty. 


SRISTOL, VA., Jan. 26.—-W. L. McCafferty, for years prom- 
inently identified with lumber interests at Memphis, Tenn., 
died last week at his home in Knoxville, Tenn., at the age 
of 59 years. He founded the Southern Lumber Co., of Mem- 
phis, and was prominent in business affairs in Tennessee. 





Samuel B. Jenks. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIcH., Jan. 2 Jenks died at 
his home in this city January 22, aged 75 years. He came 
to Grand Rapids about 45 years ago, for years being actively 
engaged in lumbering and dealing in timber lands, at one 
time being one of the largest operators in this part of the 
State. He was identified with several of the city’s financial 
and industrial institutions. His widow and one daughter 
survive. 





Siitiaiaien R. Hall. 
MARINETTE, WiS., Jan. 24 


Benjamin 


gt. Hi: one of 1! 
best known Jumbermen in the twh cities, died at Marinette 
Jast week. Hie was the oldest native orn citizen of 
Marinette. Sis father was the first man to explore the 


timber regions of the Menomonee river. Mir. if 
owner of Jarge timber holdings in this vicinit 


eee 


C. E. Shields. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 16.--C. E. Shields, one of the 


veteran lumbermen of the Menomonee River district and f 





years superintendent of woods operations for the Ifamilton 
& Merriman Co., died January 7, at the age of 65 ‘ 
~ 
J. A. Duncan. 

NEW York, Jan. 22.-—J. A. Duncan, 45 years of age, vie 
president of the Durham Southern Railway, and vice pr 
dent of the Williams-McKeithan Lumber Co., of Lynchburg 
Va., died recently in Toronto, Ont., of cerebral hemorrhage 





eee 


Capt. Z. D. Taylor. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jun. 24.—Capt. Z D 
Jumberman of Chattanooga, Tenn., died at 








city last week, at the age of 65 years. — in Vavior wa 
born in New York and came to Chattanooga in 1869, engag- 
ing in the lumber business, in which he was active and 
cessful until his death. A widow and five children 
we 
Capt. George S. Lacey. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 20.—Capt. George S. Lace vet 


eran lumberman, at one time prominent in association 
dropped dead January 15 at his home in Franklinton, 
68 years. Captain Lacey was a native of Laceyville 





but for years was identified with the lumber industry of the 


South. 





J. F. McMullen. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—J. F. McMullen, a resident of 
Seattle for the last 22 years, died at the home of hi on, 
David McMullen, in this city, January 7, at the age of TY 
years. He was a native of Kingston, Ont., and moved to 
jay City, Mich., with his parents in 1856, afterward yay 
ing in the Jumber business there until he moved to Seattle 


in 1890. He is survived by four sons, David and J. K. Me 


Mullen, of this city: Dr. B. H. McMullen, of Bay City, Mic} 
and I. H. MeMullen, weil known Jumber wholesale 
Minneapolis, Minn., and two daughters, Mrs. James Arm 
strong, of Butte, Mont., and Miss Margaret MeMu 
Pueblo, Colo, 
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D. W. Schoolcraft. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 24 PD. W. Schoolcraft 
edonia Lumber Co., Fredonia, Kans., died st week 


Ir da 

age of TO years, Ile Jeaves a widow und two sons, 
lf. 

So 





‘hoolcraft. 


Thomas Richardson. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 24. 





Thomas Richardson, lum 


School¢raft, of the Long Bell Lumber Co., and Willis 


Lerman and pioneer resident of San Francisco, died recently 


at the age of 74 years. Mr. Richardson was a native o 


I 


Quebec and had lived in this city for nearly half a century, 


i iB 
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Frank Deem. 


PayTON, Onlo, Jan. 22.—Frank M. Deem, lumber ane 
tobacco dealer, of Eaton, father of EK. A. Deem, presiden 
of the Miami Lumber & Veneer Co., of this city, died r 
cently at his home in Katon 
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Fair-Lucke. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 20.—At the 
Ii. Lucke, on Washington Street, 
Lucke became the bride of Bruce 


ome of Mrs. B 


Francisco re pre 





January 11, Miss Clarice 


sentative of several of the larg lis on Puget sound. 
The bride was attended by her sister, Miss Adele Lu k e, 
Sidney M. HWauptman, of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co., 


acted as best man. <An informal reception followed the cere 
mony. Mr. and Mrs. Fair have gone on a wedding journ 
to southern California The young coup are ex 


popular and the groom enjoys the good 
all over the Coast. 
a aaa 
York-Knapp. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—At the Seminole Hot Jiel 


sonville, Fla., January 15, occurred the wedding of Rob 
York, of the York Lumber Co., and Miss Rosa E 


i Knap] 
daughter of KE. 


Goodlander, of the Goodlander-Robertson 





and social circles in Memphis. 


Allen-Walker. 

NEW York, Jan. 20 Elijah M. Allen, lumber 
er, and Miss Mattie Laura Walker, of South ‘No 
were married at Cherrydale Farm January 10 
B. Howell officiated. The bride, who former) 
the “Spring Chicken” theatrical company. is a 
President Taft. After a wedding 
will make their home at the Hotel 














Henning-Lawrence. 

SPOKANE, Wasu., Jan. 20.—0O. J. Henning, salesmar 
the Interstate 
married in Tacoma last week the home of the bride 
sister, Mrs. Frank Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Henning will 
their home in Spokane. 





Schafer-Moorehead. 


At ‘Lexington, Mo., 








the wedding of Miss Lillian Moorehead, d: hter of 
and Mrs. James KR. Moor reli ad of that city, and E 
HMetze} Schafer. Friends of theirs and of Mr. and 





Moorehead, who are practically as extensive as the lun 
trade, join the staff of the AME RICAN LUMBERMAN in w 
ing the young couple unclouded felicity for their fut 


Mr. Schafer is a young business man of high standing with 


connections on the West Coast. i 
at home after February 15 at Seattle, Wash 





Kleeb-Tousley. 


TAacoMA, WASH., Jan. 24.—John W. Kleel 


of the Kle« 
Lumber Co., 


South Bend. and Miss Henrietta Tousley 





it 


Lumber Co.,. both of this city. Dr. Shie lds, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal church, officiated. The bride was attended 
by the groom’s sister, Mrs. C. Nelson, of St. Louis, a 
matron of honor. John L. Doggess best man } 
the York and Goodlander families are inent ir 





Lumber Co., and Miss Nettie Lawre nce, wert 


Friday evening, January 26, occurred 








young couple will be 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Emil G. Lindstrom. were married 
in this city last week at the home of the bride’s parents 


Following the ceremony Mr. 
ding trip through California. The bride's father is senic 


and Mrs. Kleeb left on a wed- 


r 


member of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co., of this city. 
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V, SPECIAL PRICES 


WwW For quick movement on the following 
B 

















a. and Sawn Lumber. 
7 POPLAR. 

Mit ore 
> Y 5/2 1s & 2s poplar. 5,099 
' 5/8 saps & selects. ; ... 6,000’ 
5/8 X 18 to 36” Pan. & No. 1... 18,000’ 
Ak 4/4 X 18 to 36” Pan. & No. 1... 19,000’ 
Ay 4/4 C. B. saps rai at 18,030 
Wy 4 No. 1 Common eiw.4 06 wna 

‘ 4-4 No. 2 Common. ooee SUMO 

64 No. 1 Common 16,007 
8/4 Sign boards, 13 to 17”...... 13.000 
PLAIN OAK. 

4/4 1s and 2s 23,900’ 
4/4 No. 1 Common . 14,00¥ 
4°4 No. 2 Common ; ; 33,00Y 
5,4 steps, 11” and up. .. 20,000’ 
QUARTERED OAK. 
a a ee ere 9,000’ 
4+ No. 1 Common ; 17,000’ 
44 No. 2 Common , 23,000’ 
© GUNG a so rp oie ve cdat wenn 4,500’ 
CHESTNUT. 
441s & 2s ; conve Gaon 
4.4 No. 1 Common. ay 17,000’ 
44S. W. & No. 2 Common 198,000’ 
54S. W. & No. 2 Common - 27,000’ 
6/4 S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 16,000’ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
4/4 Basswood, log run.... . 48,000’ 
4,4 Buckeye, fog run...... -. 18,000’ 
4,4 Asn, log run, very wide.....28,000’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





2 2) 





Aol? 








Yellow Pine 
Sap Pine 


White Pine 
Cypress 


Spruce 


Hemlock 


Hardwoods 
Bill Timber 


Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 
OUR MOTTO: 
‘Prompt shipments and highest grades 
at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























{ NORTH CAROLINA PINE | 


| Rough and Dressed 
| YELLOW PINE | 
| 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 





Hallowell & Souder, putitis32¥p, || 














~) 


George Craig Sons || 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


( Ottice, ses Phil 





o 


oo 
o 








oo 














aaenncsesatihe 








Lumberman 
Telecode 


pages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, 3s oo per ‘COPY. 
Two copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. or sale by 


431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago. 





American Lumberman, 


Darter Dorlas tr 








: American 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, ° NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 


. 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 
Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-on- 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Ed Daley, of Buchanan-Daley Co., Joliet, Il., was in 
Chicago Wednesday of this week calling on the trade. 


F. Klapproth, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago, is at Detroit and other eastern points this 
week. 


John W. Chandler, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., is a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


George Coale, vice president and general manager of 
the Continental Lumber & Tie Co., of Houston, Tex., 
is calling on the Chicago trade this week. 


O. F. Stokely, of the O. F. Stokely Lumber Co., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, left Tuesday evening 
for Kansas City, Mo. He expects to return about 
February 1. 


Frank Hixon, of La Crosse, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week and looks forward to a good fair business in 1912; 
of course the volume depending upon the crops which 
generally follow a winter and plenty of snow. 


D. J. Arpin, of the Arpin Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Wis., was in town this week and says his company had a 
splendid winter for logging operations; that white bass- 
wood is in good demand and buyers are even looking over 
the fence for green stock, which indicates a healthy sea- 
son ahead, 


C. A. Delaney, who for a number of years was superin- 
tendent of the Dickson Works of the American Loco- 
motive Co. at Scranton, Pa., and later sales representa- 
tive at that place, has just been appointed western rep- 
resentative, with headquarters in the McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


H. H. Foster, of the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., 
Malvern, Ark., was in Chicago this week, accompanied by 
W. C. Yawkey, of Wausau, who is also one of the officers 
of that company. Mr. Foster stated that business with 
them had shown quite an improvement with the beginning 
of the new year. 


Charles A. Goodman, of the Sawyer Goodman Lumber 
Co., Marinette, Wis., has gone to New York and from 
there will sail with Mrs. Goodman on a Hamburg-Amer- 
ican liner for a trip to the Bermudas, Cuba, Panama 
Canal and Venzuela. Their daughter, Margaret, will 
accompany them. The trip will take six weeks. 


The many friends of Alexander Stewart, of Wausau, 
Wis., are glad to learn that his ill health of the last year 
has not prevented his spending the winter in Washington. 
A few weeks ago, accompanied by his family, he went on 
to the seat of government, and it is learned through his 
partner, Col. Walter Alexander, that Mr. Stewart is in 
better spirits and feeling better than he has for a long 
time. 

E. C. Shevlin; of Portland, Ore., went on to Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., to attend the funeral of his brother, Thomas 
H. Shevlin, last week. Mr. Shevlin is a large timber 
owner and logger on the Coast, but recently has not been 
getting out much timber owing to the dull conditions 
prevailing. He is in the best of health and looks very 
much different from the slim young man who used to 
make his headquarters at Minneapolis. 


H. G. Foster, who for some time has been eastern repre- 
sentative of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has moved to Tacoma and hereafter will be connected 
with the company’s main office, its eastern agency hav- 
ing been discontinued. In the future the company will 
cover the eastern territory by salesmen working under 
the direction of the Tacoma office. 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 20 appeared 
a portrait of E. G. Flinn, of Minneapolis, Minn., with 
the title ‘‘ President National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants’’ appended. Mr. Flinn has been prominent in the 
affairs of the federation and has shown presidential quali- 
fications, but does not now hold the office; that he may 
later is the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S hope and belief. 
The chief executive of the federation is Martin J. Ma- 
loney, of Detroit, Mich., a man prominent in the asso- 
ciation field and.one of Detroit’s leading grocers. 

Fire in the Englewood district of Chicago Thurs- 
day of last week destroyed the premises next to those 
of the Englewood Sash & Door Co. The latter’s em- 
ployees formed a ‘‘bucket brigade’’ and kept the 
company’s hose playing on its plant, with the result 
that it suffered but little loss, this fully covered by 
insurance. The Englewood Sash & Door Co. an- 
nounces that its plant is running full swing and that 
it will handle with renewed activity an expected 
heavy trade from its office and factory, 5935 to 5949 
Lowe avenue. 


Victor Thrane, of J. D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, New 
Orleans, Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., who has 
been in New York City since the latter part of Novem- 
ber, was called recently to Eau Claire, Wis., on account 
of the serious illness of his father, which resulted in an 
operation for appendicitis. The patient is recovering 
rapidly and Mr. Thrane has returned to Chicago, where 
he will remain during the winter except for occasional 
absences on business. Mr. Thrane is looking well and 
reports an increasing interest in timberlands. He looks 
for a large number of interesting developments along 
that line during the present year. 


The MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co. is a new concern 
just organized in Chicago, and is a branch of the Ful- 


lerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. F. B. MeMullen, 
who has so long represented the latter company in Chi- 
cago, becomes the moving spirit in the new concern. 
The MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co.’s offices are at 1103 
Chamber of Commerce Building, this city, and the com- 
pany will act as selling agent in this market for the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. and the Powell- 
Meyers Lumber Co., the latter the car stock department 
of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. In ad- 
dition to this the new concern will do a wholesale hard- 
wood lumber business, 





A LEADING CONSERVATIONIST. 


Hon. J. B. White, president of the National Conser- 
vation Congress and well known to the whole lumber 
trade, came in from Kansas City, Tuesday this week. 
He stated that he expected, on the third of February, 
to meet the members of the executive committee of 
the congress and discuss the program for next fall’s 


meeting. He emphasized the fact that the program 
for that meeting would demonstrate the absolute 


necessity for conservation. Speaking on that point, 
he said: ‘‘The cutting off of 5,000 acres of timber 
each day in itself must bring out the fact that timber 
will not last always, and if practical forestry can be 
practiced the life of the lumber industry will be 
greatly prolonged.’’ 

In speaking of his trip through the Black Forest, 
he was reminded of Germany’s educational features 
that not only taught conservation in every walk of 
life, but illustrated it so well in the care of its timber 
resources. Speaking of lumber matters, he reports 
the new year as having shown more bright spots; and 
he looks for the yellow pine men, when gathered at 
the meeting at New Orleans next month, to find things 
in a very much better condition than they anticipated, 
owing to their eyes being blinded by the political 
smoke which is almost like a London fog. 





SASH AND DOOR HOUSE CHANGES NAME. 


The old established house, E. L. Roberts & Co., 
which has done business in sash and doors on the Chi- 
cago market for the last 35 years, has changed its 
name to Roberts Sash & Door Co. It is understood 
that the change admits to membership some of the 
employees who have been active in the business many 
years. G. E. Roraback, who has been associated with 
this firm 30 years, and L. L. Abbott, who has com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year of service with it, will 
take an active part under the new management. There 
will be no change in selling to dealers only and the 
name will continue to stand for a high standard and 
a square deal. The ordergram system for rush orders 
will go into effect as soon as the dealers get busy. 





A CAPABLE SALES MANAGER. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 20.—F. L. La Mar, who has 
been connected with the Seattle office of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. for the last five years, leaves tomor- 
row for St. Louis, where he will become manager of 
the West Coast department of the same company. Mr. 
La Mar, whose picture appears herewith, entered the 








FL. 
Mer. West Coast Dept. Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


LA MAR, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


lumber business soon after leaving college eight years 
ago, taking a position with the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. at the St. Louis office. He has been with this com- 
pany ever since except for six months, when he was 
with the Hewitt & Lea Lumber Co. of Seattle, soon 
after arriving on the Coast five years ago. With head- 
quarters at St. Louis, he will henceforth handle sales 
for West Coast lumber in the Central States and far 
East, working in conjunction with the Seattle office of 
the company, which will take care of the buying and 
the sales for the middle, western and export trade for 
Coast lumber. The Seattle office is in charge of Fred 
W. Locke, formerly of Mobile, Ala., an experienced ex- 
port lumberman. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS FORESTRY SCHOOL. 

A chair of forestry has been established by the De- 
partment of Horticulture at the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker, at present president of the forestry 
department of the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed to fill the newly created chair of forestry at 
the University of Illinois. He will begin his work at 
Urbana April 1. 

The legislators in the spring of 1911 appropriated 
$7,000 a year for forestry work at the university. As a 
result of this the forestry school has been established 
as a division of the Department of Horticulture. <A 
number of additional courses in forestry will be given 
and the new division will attempt to establish a general 
forestry policy for the state with reference to timber 
preservation, etc. No 4-year course in forestry will be 
established at present, but this, as well as other exten- 
sions, is planned as the amount of appropriations make 
it possible. 

The Department of Horticulture has now in press a 
book entitled ‘‘The Wood Using Industries of [linois.’’ 
This publication will be mailed to those in Illinois who 
are interested in the —" and who furnish postage 
and make application to J. Blair, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Urbana, Tl. 





AN ‘‘ANIMATED ENCYCLOPEDIA.’’ 

Elmer Wheaton, of Chicago, who for the last 21 years has 
been so well known to the lumber and kindred trades of 
Chicago as authority on local credits for the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, has resigned that position and will 
sever his connection with that institution early in 
February for the purpose of engaging in the real 
estate business in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Wheaton has 
been spoken of as an ‘‘animated encyclopedia’’ of the 





ELMER WHEATON, 
Authority on Lumber 


CHICAGO, ILI; 
Credits and Financial Ratings. 


lumber and woodworking trades of Chicago and vicin- 
ity, having had an intimate acquaintance with prac- 
tically all who have been engaged in these lines during 
the last 20 years. His fairness and honesty in han- 
dling credit information and ratings, as well as his 
genial personality, has made him deservedly popular, 
and his many friends in the trade, while wishing him 
every success in his new undertaking, feel that they 
are losing a valued aid and regret his departure. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins his many friends in wish- 
ing him success in his new field. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

Temporary Secretary E. H. Klann, of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago, is sending out a circular stating 
that the charter member list will close February 15, 
1912. He says that up to the present 175 resident 
lumbermen have signed, with 25 nonresidents, bringing 
the total up to 200 members. The next meeting of the 
club will be held February 1. 





MACHINERY COMPANY CHANGES NEW YORK 
OFFICE ADDRESS. 

The destruction by fire January 9 of the Equitable 
Building, New York, has resulted in a’ change of 
address of the New York district sales office of the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co. from the Equitable Building to 
Suite 1617, 170 Broadway, New York. In the fire 
all office records and correspondence of the machinery 
company were destroyed and parties having unclosed 
correspondence or holding quotations from the New 
York office are requested by the concern to advise it 
at its new address that it may gather up the lost 
thread and continue to serve customers in the usual 
prompt and efficient manner. 





RECORD SHIPMENT OF INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Bonners 
Ferry, Ida., reports shipment last summer of several 
of the largest carloads of lumber to leave the Inland 
Empire. ‘Among these shipments were two cars of 
dimension containing 38,784 and 40,284 feet of fir 
and larch, respectively. Also, the Bonners Ferry Co. 
shipped a number of cars each containing over 700 
ties of rough fir and larch. The greatest number of 
pieces ever shipped on one car by this concern was 
850. 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 

The race in the Lumber Products Bowling League is 
still a close one. The Hardwood Mills and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN each dropped two Monday night, which 
brought the other fellows a notch closer. Captain Swee 
of the Hettlers’ team was the bright particular star. 
He went clean in the first two games for 233 and 200 
respectively. The strain, however, seemed too much for 
him and he dropped to 161 in the last game, averaging 
for the night 198. The team standing and scores for 
last Monday night follow: 

Team Standing. 





Team, Ww. LL. P. C. 
ECG Wah 3 | | nn rr 18 9 666 
AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN........0c00¢ 17 10 629 
MMR MAMEEELE ao gt cacao d or sa ha. eAbcacesbee! aim wis #8 13 14 482 
NASH ON) DOORS. <6ac0 «84.4.9 oddorsherns 15 14 482 
CRGRGMULS oo oic.c si0-0 ace SS e-ed eaeeesae 10 17 370 
MEER a acehnk Ornria reread Melee wee sw h eee 10 17 iTV 
Am. L’mb'n. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hettlers, Ist. 2d. 3d, 
Staehlin 148 139 167 Brailsford ...154 146 128 
NEOOUO!  o ocecs ss v« 248-2 McGrath 144 170 137 
PSEUMRLOTO oP. alers:, so<oxe Westphal 136 148 128 
DGWh e.6.c.5% 126 126 145 WOO cen cccmes 233 200 161 
Been ....... WT «149 «+140 Albrecht 184. 144 1388 
Darlington 139 121 145 

Totals ... 677 678 708 Totals ....851 S08 OY2 
Ilardwoods. Ist. 2d. 3d, Oaks. Ist. 2d. 3d, 
ae 152 171 138 Marshall ....153 158 119 
Arnemann ...170 177 141 Dempsey 133 146 154 
Bennett .....152 148 141 WASHOP 2.005 141 #150 141 
Mingea ..... 109 161 120 Matheson ...174 150 139 
ee 126 138 184 17 178 148 181 
Totals ....709 795 724 Totals 779 «747 «734 
Chestnuts Ist. 2d. 3d, Sash & D.'s. Ist 2d 3d 
Eager. 146 1385 Ehrhardt 156 155 171 
Bulgrin . 145 151 NYMGH ,...<:.% 156 129 101 
Roedter ISO) «117 Gar _ eee ae 164 181 161 
Quixley 169 182 Lewis -149 182 200 
Walker 175 «6167 Ww. L idde Ml. -120 174 133 
Totals ....797 815 752 Totals a S821 786 





BRISK BUSINESS WITH A HARDWOOD FIRM. 

PINE Biurr, ArK., Jan. 20.—The peculiarity of a 
cyclone is that it sweeps along, leaving devastation in 
its path, but at the same time makes freakish detours, 
leaving certain spots untouched. It has been pretty 
much the s same way with 9 last year’s business depres- 
sion, with reference to J. Me Intyre & Sons (Ine.), of 
Pine Bluff, Ark. ocfetcok in the way of business de- 
pression may have injured the lumber trade elsewhere, 
it certainly left this enterprising young hardwood com- 
pany untouched. 

But perhaps it is not quite fair to say that J. F. Me- 
Intyre & Sons (Inc.) is a new concern. It is new so 
far as its actual period of existence is concerned, but the 
head of the house, J. F. MeIntyre, has been in the 
hardwood business many more years than he has fingers 
and toes, and moreover he has trained up a strapping 
family of boys in the business. Every one of the MeIn- 
tyre boys—there are four or five of them—is a lumber- 
man from the ground up. 

The business which bears the family name was started 
some two years ago. The tgp vetad was formed to take 
the hardwood logs cut by the Sawyer-Austin Co., now a 
part of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. The two plants ad- 
join, and the pine logs are dumped on one side of the 
switch and the hardwood logs on the other side. There 











was a briskness about the McIntyre plant last week that 
belied the statement that trade is quiet. The order file 
was a sizeable one and the stock of lumber on hand was 
running low. Fortunately, the logs are coming in from 
the hills plentifully and the mill’s progress has not been 
interrupted on account of high water. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the type of logs that make Me- 
Intyre lumber. 

Approximately 30,000,000 feet of timber, principally 
yellow pine, located on 20,000 acres of tribal and allotted 
lands of the Jicharilla Indian Reservation, N. Mex., is 
offered for sale by the Department of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. The timber is described as ‘‘ located 
within townships 31 and 32 north principal, 2 and 3 
West N. Mex., principal meridian, lying north of Coraques 
watershed and south and west of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad tracks.’’ Sealed bids on the timber 
will be received by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., up to Friday, March 29, and will 
include all the merchantable dead timber, standing or 
fallen, and all live timber on the tract specified. Each 
bid must be accompanied by a deposit of $1,500 in the 
form of certified check in favor of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Five years and four months will be 
allowed for the cutting and removal of the timber, and 
no bid of less than $3 a thousand will be considered. 

Further information and blank forms may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Jicharilla School, Dulee, 
N. Mex., or from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

i a i 
MINNEAPOLIS AGENCY DISCONTINUED. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., has discontinued its Minneapolis agency, and 
hereafter will be represented in Minneapolis territory 
by traveling salesmen. H. G. Yoster, formerly eastern 
representative of the company with office at Minne- 
apolis, hereafter will be located at the head office 
at Tacoma. 








It Goes 
Fast 


because it is some 
of that good stock 


: PIN 
‘Hemlock and Basswood 


that the trade demands. Send us your orders for 
some of this stock and you will secure the busi- 
ness of all who want good lumber for their 
money. We manufacture all our lumber and 
have a large assortment of good stock always on 
hand. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 














Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peactiating Ocean foie contracts and effecting 


quickest despatch from sea e handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department iealine "Export Lumber Shipment. 


pas- LYNCHBURG, VA. “Wag 


J 
The Best Timber 
We Can Get 


is used to manufac- 
ture our high grade 


Virginia Pine 
and Poplar 


Tupelo, Oak, Poplar, Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Dimension sizes and kiln dried Finish, Vir- 
ginia Pine yard sizes and Va, and N. C. White 
Pine. Our original growth South Carolina Short 
Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension timber answers 
the same purposes as Long Leaf and much cheaper, 





























Send us your Inquiries. 





Virginia-Carolina Lumber Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 




















Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 


T Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 


“Lynchburg, Va. 








We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO,  Inc.,/¥"#BURG: 








— WRITE TO — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. - 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
FOR 


RED GUM — 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
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PINE LOGS OR LUMBER 
FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Mag 
about thirty miles from Georgian Bay, 
McKenzie, approximately seven and a 
pine logs, Government 

Ready for early delivery. 
Inlet in about three 

Will seli logs at a 
two lots; or, 

Will sell the 
guarantee cost of 

The stock is of 
diameter 

Logs now 


River, 
Township of 
nillion feet of 


anetawan 
in the 
half 
seale, 

Logs can be driven to Byng 
weeks’ time. 

price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or 
product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, 
sawing and towing. 
quality. 
white pine. SO 16’ 
accessible for 


will 


superior 85% of 


and over. 95% 


scale 10” in 
lengths. 
inspection. We will arrange to 


convey buyers from Deer Lake Station, twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound on the C. & N. O. Ry. Three days 
will be ample time to make inspection. 

Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 

Address as below: 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, Limited, 


926 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Illinois; 
Or, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 








YPRESS DOORS LAST 
OLE MFG.CO. MEMPHIS 











WS WEST VIRGINIA “ag 




















The Fellow 
With The Stock 


he is not ashamed to show, 
has a big advantage in 
making a sale. That’s 


where we caa help you on 


WEST VA. SOFT 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel 
Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Columns,Newels, Balusters, Spindles and Brackets, 
Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of Hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 





St. Albans, 


W. Va. 
WHITE 


= 
oa PILING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK 
BILL TIMBER and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBER a specialty 














The P arkersburg Mill Co. 








a PARKERSBURG, W. Va. ia 








HARDMAN LUMBER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS *“° HEMLOCK 


ELKINS, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
































HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Arkansas. 
Mammoth Springs—The Luna Lumber Co. 
the B. J. Landers Lumber Co. 
Riverside—The Carter Lumber Co. has decreased its capital 
stock Trom $20,000 to $10,000. 
Rogers—The Ozark Land & Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $150,000 to S800,000. 
Texarkana—The Rimes Tie & Timber Co. has surrendered 
its charter. \ 
California. 
Sacramento—The Eastern & Western 
offices and mills at 
headquarters in the 


has sold out to 


has increased its 


main 
California 


Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., has opened 
Forum building, this city. 


Tuolumne—The West Side Lumber Co. has increased its 
eapital stock to $1,500,000, 
Colorado. 
Niwot—The Hogsett Lumber & Hardware Co, has been 


Ilogsett Lumber & Mercantile Co. 
Georgia. 
Stonewall Lumber Co. 
Muller Manufacturing Co, 
Illinois. 
Cairo—The Cannon Box Co. is out of business. 
Carterville—The North Arnold Lumber Co, has been suc- 
ee by the North McNeil Lumber Co. 
; go—Otto Lind & Co. have been succeeded by the Otto 


succeeded by the 


Wiley—The 


1 has been succeeded by 
the G W. 





Chicago—Smith & Johnson are out of business. 

Decatur—The Miller Lumber Co. is out of business, G. 8. 
Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing Co. having bought 
the stock. 

Geneva—-The Cannon Box Co.’s name has been changed to 
the Cannon Box Co. 

Newman—lK. Thomas & Son have been succeeded by H. L. 
Thomas, 

Indiana. 

loster Lumber & Coal Co. 


Ifobart—The has been succeeded 


by the Pierce Bros. Lumber & Coal Co. 
Portland—The Portland Body Works has increased its 
eapital stock to $54,000. 
lowa. 


Bode—Ole 
& Co, 

Coin—The S. Hanson Lumber Co. 

Cromwell—The W. M. Sparr 
partnership dissolved. 

Shenandoah—The S. Hanson Lumber Co, 
ceeded by the Independent Lumber Co. 

Woodburn—The Dalby Lumber Co. 
F. R. Dalby, 


Sween has been succeeded by Peterson-Mitsven 


has sold out. 
Lumber & Hardware Co.; 


has been suc- 
has been succeeded by 


Kansas, 
Loraine—The Loraine Building Material & Furniture 
has been succeeded by George Heitman. 
Kentucky. 
Ashland—o. F. lL. Beckette & Co. are out of business. | 
Dry Ridge—The Grant Lumber Co. has decreased its capi- 
tal stock to $15,000, 
Frankfort—Basil Kenney has bought the sawmill and lum- 
ber yard of T. J. Congleton & Bro. 
Massachusetts. 
Trimount Lumber Co. has sold out. 
Michigan. 
Wagner & Howe have been succeeded by Ira D. 


‘o. 


Boston— The 


Buchanan 
Wagner. ; 

Menominee—The J. W. ware Lumber Co. has increased its 
eapital stock to $650,006 

Muskegon—The F. uae & Sons Lumber Co. 
business. 

oe City——The M. M. Callaghan Co. has been succeeded by 
the Call ighan Hardware Co, 

Minnesota. 

Oliver & Bliss Lumber Co. has dissolved 
partnership; Charles Oliver continues in business at the old 
office, while A. S. Bliss has organized the A. S. Bliss Lumber 
Co., with office at 900 Lumber Exchange. 

St. Paul.—Jefferson & Kasson have been 
R. C. Jefferson, 

St. Paul—The Peterson-Moore Lumber Co. 


is out of 


Minneapolis—The 


succeeded by 
is out of busi- 


Stillwater 
Box Co. 


Villiam Kaiser has been succeeded by 





Mississippi. 

Centerville—The Ash Bros. Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by John L, Ash ; : 
Missouri. 

Lamar—Isenhower & Lockwood have been succeeded by the 

Isenhower Lumber Co. 
Nebraska. 
Central Lumber Co. has been succeeded 


Hay Springs—The 


by the Hay Springs Lumber Co. 
New Jersey. 
New Brunswick—Howard V. Butler & Co. have been suc- 


Butler-Howell Co. 
New York. 

Atlanta—Hlatch-Lyon & Co. have sold out to the 
Carriage Co. 

Buffalo—The Buffalo Auto Body & Trimming Co. has been 
succeeded by the United States Woodworking ‘Co 

Buffalo—Chestnut & Slaght have been Seocestied by the 
Chestnut Lumber Co, . ‘ 

White Plains—The Westchester Woodworking Mill has sold 
out to the White Plains Trim Co. 


ceeded by the 


Atlanta 


hio. 

Fayette—The Fayette Lumber Co. has sold out to W. A. 
Van Arsdalen. 

Marion—The Slauser Lumber & Coal Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Washington Court House—The Fayette County Lumber Co, 
has sold out. 

Pennsylvania. 

New Bloomfield—The Perry County 
sold out. 

Pittsburgh 


Bending Works has 


Joseph H. Anderson & Co. are out of business. 
South Carolina. 

South Carolina Lumber Co 
South Dakota. 

Melham Bros. Lumber Co, 


Marion—The . has sold out. 


Vienna—The has sold out to 
Ht. A, Almili. 
Tennessee. 

Union City—The Bransford Lumber Co. 

the Union Springs Lumber Co. 
Texas. 

Dallas—The Wilson Caruthers Lumber C 
ness. 

Houston—L. Bay is out of business. 

Houston—The Cheek & Heyman Lumber Co. 
out the holdings of the Friedlaender 
of New Orleans, La., 


has sold out to 


o. is out of busi- 


has bought 
& Oliver Co., formerly 
in and near Saratoga, where they oper- 
ate a pine mill. The concern is engaged in the export hard- 
wood log and stave business also, headquarters 316 Union 
National Bank Building, this city. 

Houston—M. Bay is out of business. 


Lexington—The Lee County 


Lumber Co. 
name to the 


Lexington Supply Co. 
Wisconsin. 
The G. i. Mickelson Lumber Co, 
succeeded by the Blue Mound Lumber Co, 
Kenosha—-The Bermingham Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000, 
Kiel—The Kiel Furniture Co, has 
stock from $150,000 to $500,000, 
Lake Mills—The Dogan & Rayne Lumber Co., of 
has bought the lumber and coal business of P. C. Teningson, 
Sparta—-The John D. Young Lumber Co.'s yards and busi- 
ness have been sold to the Westfield & Fall River Lumber Co, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


has changed its 
Blue Mound has been 
has increased its 
increased its capital 


Madison, 


Beaver Siding—Johnson & Phillips. of Vancouver, have 
bought George W. Johnson's local mill. 
Vancouver—The Swanson Bay Fulp Co. has been taken 


over by Evyans-Coleman & Evans, this city. 


New Brunswick. 
Bathurst Lumber Co. has 


sathurst—The increased its 


capital stock from 100,000 to $1,060,000, 
Ontario. 
Toronto—The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Ltd... has increased 


its capital stock from $300,000 to $1, 000,000, 


CORRECTION. 

British Columbia. 
_ Revelstoke—In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
it was erroneously stated that the main office of the Domin- 
ion Sawmills & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), would be in Calgary, 
Alberta. This was incorrect. The main offices of the com- 
pany will be in Revelstoke, as heretofore, and the general 
sales office in Calgary. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 





Argenta—The Union Furniture Co., authorized capital 

25,000; George W. Ritchie, J. C. Dille and L. FE, Wallace. 

“Niobile The Mobile Handle Co., authorized capital $25,- 
GOov; O. M. Vance and others. 


California. 
Berkeley Lumber Co., 
Redmond C. Staats, James M. 
all of this city. 


Berkeley—The 
S100,000 : 
Javete, 


authorized capital 
Koford and Sarah 
Colorado. 


Niwot—The Hogsett Lumber & Mercantile Co., authorized 
capital $25,Q00. 
Georgia. 
Waycross—The Waycross Sash, 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 
Idaho. 


The Rawson Lumber Co., authorized capital $1,- 


Door & Manufacturing 


Kamiah 
000,000, 





Illinois. 
Chicago—The <A. DP. Anderson Co., authorized eapital 
85.000, ; 
Chicago—The Otto Lind Co., authorized capital $5,000. 


tary y 
ital $50,000; 
othe rs. 





The Harvey Coal . Lumber Co., 


authorized cap- 
Theodore A. Peterson, 


Alfred G. Foster and 


Indiana. 

Clinton City Lumber Co., authorized capital 
Pike, F. J. Swinhart and others. 

Maxon-Case Lumber Co., authorized 
S. Maxon, IF’. M. Case. 

lowa. 

Clinton—The Curtis Sash & 
ital $200,000; G. L. y 
strong. 


Clinton—The 
$20,000; H. B. 
Gary—The 


capital 
$40,000; M. 


Door Co., 


s authorized ecap- 
Curis, ..J. 


Curtis and GC, A. Arm- 


Kentucky. 


McDonald Lumber Co., authorized capital 


Covington—The 
$20,000, 
Louisville—-The Schweister-Westerman Co. 
flooring), authorized capital $1,000; S. FE. 
Schweitzer and George J. Feldhaus. 
Michigan. 
Ewen—The L. Jenson Co., authorized capital $40,000, 
Menominee—The D. G. Bothwell Lumber & Cedar Co., 
authorized capital $35,000. 
Minnesota.: 
Birchwood Lumber Co., 


(hardwood 
Westerman, J. W. 


St. Paul—The authorized capital 
S100,000, 

Mississippi. 
Thompson & Co., 
Thompson and others. 

New York. 
The Knickerbocker Lumber Co., 
: U Nathan Barnet and others. 

New York—Coles & Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

New, York—The United Interstate Lumber Corporation, 
authorized capital $100,000; A. F. Bocker, W. Netling 
and others. 

Plattsburgh—The Vermont Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000 ; George C. Kellogg, Harry G. Baker and others. 

fochester—The Williamson Mill & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $75,000; A. M. Williamson, J. Walter and Cc. E. 
McLoud, 


Gulfport—If. O. 


authorized capital $5,- 
000: H. @. 


Brooklyn 


F authorized ¢ap- 
ital $10,000 ; 


Néorth Carolina. 
United Mills Co., 


Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The Economy Bottle ¢ 
ital $42,500; Julius B. 
others. 

Louisville—The Louisville Lumber Co., 
$500; H. S. Cholley and others. 

Salem—The Salem Hardwood Lumber Co., 
capital $6,000; E. E. Loudon, H. HH. Phillips 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—The Penn Swing & Ladder Co., 
capital $50,000; Arthur G. Lehman and others. 

Philadelphia—The Francis Piano Co., authorized capital 
$250,000. 

Pittsburg—The 
$10,000; Cc. 


High 
$100,000. 


Point—The authorized capital 


‘ase Co., 


authorized cap- 
Gatterman, nm. @. 


Ridgeway and 
authorized capital 


authorized 
and others. 


authorized 


Freehold Lumber Co., authorized capital 
S. McCleary, R. E. Gannon and others. 
Tennessee. 

Nashville—The John M. Woods Lumber Co., of 
County, authorized capital $30,000; KE. D. 
Nellis, H. A. Hale and others. 

Texas. 

Fort Worth—The West Side Lumber Co., 

ital $10,000. 


Shelby 
Walker, D. D. 


authorized cap- 

Virginia. 

Arcadia—The Virginia Lumber 
eapital $450,000. 

Norfolk—The American Box & Lumber Co., 

capital $25,000; William Beaser, president ; 
Beaser, secretary, and others. 


& Extract Co., authorized 


authorized 
Clinton H. 
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Washington. 

Puyallup—The Columbia Box & Veneer Co., 
capital $10,000; A. L. Card and C. F. Keller. 

Spokane—The Chattaroy Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$18,000; William H. McCrea, this city; Alfred McKerson, 
and others. 

Tacoma—The Kirk-Sprinkler Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; J. N. Sprinkler, G. R. and C. L. Kirk 

West Virginia. 

Glenray—The Glenray Lumber Co. (to develop 
lands, ete.), authorized capital $110,000; S. W. 
M. Shannon and H. F. Strattan. 

Huntington— The Turkey Foot Land & Lumber Co. (ope1 Ya- 
tions to be in Jackson county, Kentucky), authorized capital 
$300,000; C. L. Ritter, H. T. Lovett and G. A. Koontz, all 
of this city. 

Point Pleasant—The Larne-Swisher Lumber Co., 
ized capital $500,000; Isiah W. Larne, Samuel W. 
and H. R. Howard. 


authorized 





timber 
Wilson, I. 


author- 
Swisher 
Wisconsin. 
Oshkosh—The Wisconsin Central Lumber 
capital $50,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Co., authorized 





Ontario. 
Ottawa—The Beaver Co., Ltd. (pulpwood, timber, roofing, 
ete.), authorized capital $500,000; H. Riley, W. B. Stirrup, 
J. F. McGregor and others. 


Toronto—The Eyer Lumber Co., Ltd., authorized capital 
$200,000 ; John H. Eyer, John H. Creery, Alex W. Eyer and 
others. 

Quebec. 

Montreal—The Saraguay Mills, Limited (saw mills, 
ber lands ete.), authorized capital $20,000; J. 
W. C. M. Morgan, of Sorel, and others. 


NEW VENTURES. 


California. 
San Juan—The Hihn-Hammond Lumber Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, will establish a branch yard at this point. 
] The Noah Adams Lumber Co., of East Oakland, 
has established a yard at this point. 
Louisiana. 
Lottie—Bowman Bros. recently began the manufacture of 
hardwood lumber. 


tim- 
S. Morgan, 











Maryland. 
 li_aataialia L. Dewey recently entered the wholesale 
trade. 
Massachusetts. 
Columbia—A. H. Lavietes & Co., basket manufacturers, 
have organized. 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—The A. S. Bliss Lumber Co. recently entered 
the wholesale lumber trade. 
Minneapolis—J. W. Miller recently entered the commission 
lumber and cedar product business. 
North Dakota. 
Fessenden-Wimbledon-Kensal—The Rogers Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has established branch yards at these 
points. 
Hope—The ~— Dakota Lumber Co. has been organized 
by F. PW. Ames, C. C. Ames Sel Olaf Olson, all of Maysville. 


Conneaut—The Union monde Co. has been organized. 
Oklahoma. 
Sand Springs—The Sand Springs Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the retail trade. 
Wisconsin. 
Cumberland—The Miller-Oleutt Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized by F. L. Olcott, F. W. Miller and others. 
Park Falls—M. R. Sutliff has embarked in the lumber 
business for himself. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








Arkansas. 
Monette—The Monette Spoke Co. will rebuild plant burned 
recently. 
Florida. 
Sorrento—The Battle Lumber Co. will build saw mill. 
Kentucky. 


Maysville—A. A. McLaughlin and Lewis Behan will con- 
vert recently acquired foundry property into an uptodate 
planing mill and lumber yard. 

Idaho. 

Lewiston—The Troy Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

erect a planing mill and factory to cost about $30,000. 
Louisiana. 

Pineville—The Alexandria Cooperage Co., of Alexandria, 

will erect a stave factory at this point. 
Michigan. 

Bay City—The Handson-Ward Veneer & Flooring Co. will 

build an extensive addition to its plant. 
North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The South Atlantic Lumber Co. has planned 
to double its capacity. 


will 


Oregon. 
Portland—The Crossett Timber Co. 
saw and planing mill at Knappa. 
Springfield—The West Coast Lumber 
may locate saw mill at this point. 
Tennessee. 
Burns—A. B. Luther will erect a planing mill. 
The Harlan-Morris Stave Co. contemplates erec- 
tion of a mill near Jackson. 
Texas. 
Dallas—The Texas Cedar Chest Co. will rebuild plant. 
Washington. 
Chehalis—The Builders’ Supply Co. 
for erection of a new woodworking plant. 


CASUALTIES. 


plans erection of a 


Co., of Portland, 





has prepared plans 








Arkansas. 
Monette—The Monette Spoke Co.’s plant was burned last 
week ; loss $4,000. 
lowa. 
Iowa City—F. 
fire January 13; loss $20,000. 
Maine. 
North Anson—Two million cords of cedar logs owned by 
the Newcastle Lumber Co. burned January 17; loss about 


$18,000. 
Massachusetts. 


Whitman—tThe — Molding Co.’s mill was burned 
recently ; loss $8,0: 


Mississippi. 
Hattiesburg—The Hattiesburg Planing Mill was destroyed 
loss $16,000, insured. 
New Hampshire. 
Wilton—About $2,000 damage was done by fire at the 
plant of the Howard Furniture Manufacturing Co. 


by fire recently ; 


X. Freyder’s planing mill was destroyed by ¢ 


Ohio. 

Delaware—Fire recently destroyed the McKenzie Lumber 
Co.’s saw and planing mill and 50,000 feet of lumber, with 
a loss of $10,000. 

Westerville-—Fire destroyed the plant of the Cellar Lum- 
ber Co. recently ; loss $5,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—Fire in the Penn 
Co.’s plant caused a loss of $15,000. 

Warren—Fire did $3,000 damage to the handle factory of 
Samuel Peterson ; loss ‘covered by insurance, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


Quesnel—The saw mill operated by the James Reid estate 
Was burned recently. 

Savona—Fire in the yard of the Monarch Lumber Co. 
stroyed 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 


Frame Manufacturing 








de- 





Despite the generally unfavorable weather for the last 
month the lumber trade as a whole seems to be showing 
more activity than is usual in midwinter. A feeling of 
confidence in the volume of the year’s business and prices 
that will prevail obtains, notwithstanding the retailers 
as a whole are playing a ‘‘ waiting game,’’ believing that 
by holding off they can get their spring stocks cheaper 
a little later on. The Chicago yards have not been doing 
much recently, tle stormy and cold weather prevailing 
having induced buyers to await more favorable condi- 
tions. This lull is regarded as merely temporary, the 
architects having work and a lot of business having been 
started which, as soon as weather shall let up, will neces- 
sitate the use of much lumber. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended Jan- 
uary 20 were 16,582,000 feet, against 28,439,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts from 
January 1 to January 20, 1912, amounted to 65,109,000 
feet, a decrease of 19,418,000 feet from the corresponding 
period last year. Shipments and receipts of shingles for 
the week, and total receipts up te January 20, 1912, show 
decreases as compared with the corresponding periods 
last year, but total shipments of shingles from January 
1 to January 20, 1912, show an increase as compared with 
1911 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 

Board of Trade. 





Receipts, Week Ended January 20, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BR er ao cinlgeisieia ajeiasart a Giegeawis war sieaiens 16,582,000 1,937,000 
BORE. Sod sib He be sesdidis-e ews 60:0 eine a 6,090,000 
RIECECAEG:. “bcidisicw seed sledieieeiee'or es 11,837,000 4,153,000 
Total Receipts, January 1 to January 20, 1912. 


Lumber. Shingles. 











eins aang Rien kide bed OSed ROKER eee 65,109,000 12,213,000 
BE asd is an Ogre Groce wate tiers ebteeesed 84,527,000 17,398,000 
PICETOANG? eo eceenwesiacqeweneeacwas 19,418,000 5,185,000 
Shipments, Week Ended January 20, 1912. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Ee ae os as Sile rec eelG a ieueiniw wm eaiarevelaareeraensee 8,890,000 2,847,000 
UPR eos Sgr isa Gy eisiW aS eae fe OU OTEK Es 13,032,000 5,541,000 
ee ee 4,142,000 2,694,000 

Total Shipments, January 1 to January 20, 1912. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Mea eid s oloae eere raven ereeraubie Bele seal w Oa 30,286,000 12,644,000 
DRE fa chee Xd Giroieran Sip eel ® ausSaneieie Setar aioe 35,438,000 12,590,000 





MCE IN ap 5 6-055 wlan ay eheseca rere: @ wiaiaale 


ee 54,000 
CRONIN 6 555 Ee wisi'gse Daa ae Rea Ler 


BI5Z008- ha eee ee 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 24 were: 





Class— No. Value. 
MINOT PON a6 iid Cossids Sale eee Rcd serandaeraiee ssid Ae 600 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.... ~« 22 59,800 

5,600 and under 10,000. ¢ « 83 81,406 

10,000 ana under 25,000 Sota ee 150,500 
25,000 and under Rel a area eras aie Riasemsaneis > 80,000 
SEC00 and ander LO GOO iieiwsk sc cer eeka ccaws 1 50,000 
R. Bellar, 3-story brick building............. 1 120,000 














NG a5 a 8-5 ws wie seh ee Sra Aig OAT RAT He 54 $ 542,300 
Averase Valuation {Cr WEEK 66 cos svc bacceeeds Ae 10,042 
TOUS, DECTIOS | WEOGIE So oa.) dia 5) ooh 8 36-0:06 sess eveis 37 445.400 
Average valuation previous week............. ae 12,688 
Totals January 1 to January 24, 1912........ 170 1,584,000 
Totals corresponding period 1911.............295 2.989.210 
Totals corresponding period 1930............. 151 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909.............284 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period ‘ 1,690, 200 
Totals corresponding period 2,778,050 
Totals corresponding period 1,9 3,800 
Totals corresponding period 1,682,000 

NORTHERN PINE. 
Chicago. Lumber is held firmly in all grades and the 


prices are regarded as stiff, with no weakness in trade or 
prices. There is a fair, reasonable inquiry for lumber for 
most purposes. Box trade is reported in fairly good form, 
and sash and doors and finishing lumber generally are 
moving well. Country trade has not shown much activity. 
but it is thought this will come later, as farmers are all 
in fine financial shape to make repairs and build new 
houses and outbuildings. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The situation is almost the reverse 
of what it has been in previous years, with a decided 
shortage developing in low grade lumber and a surplus 
of the better grades, as shown by reports of inventories. 
It is too early for retailers to buy much pine, and it is 
hard to say how trade will come, but retail stocks are low 
and everyone is looking for a fair average retail demand, 
which will necessitate some buying either sooner or later. 
Consuming trade is backward about buying, sash and door 
men especially being slow on account of the conditions in 
their line. Pine manufacturers hold prices firmly and ex- 
pect to dispose of a large share of their surplus stock by 
May. 


Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. All lower grade lumber 
such as is used in box factories, etc., is firm and brings 
more than formerly. Prices for this kind are stiff. Box 





plants are doing fair business and prices are better. 
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ENTRAL 
OAL AND 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 Feet. 





Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana, 


Finest 
Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 











Fulton, Clark Co., Ala. 


THE HOME 


OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


COMB GRAIN 
FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
POPLAR, GUM AND OAK 
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N. C. Pine 


will open new avenues of trade for 
you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It's a specialty 
here — that is 
reason enough. 














DAILY CAPACITY: 


SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF 


Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. Offices: 





4 Be! : BASS a4 ¥2 o im esi 
j A train of logs being delivered at Arringdale Plant. ) 


Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales 


Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Frick Building, - GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











Good grades of pine lumber are strong and there is a 
fair movement. Cold weather has hindered handling of 
lumber to some extent. Local dealers are looking up 
stocks in the Georgian Bay district of Ontario. 


New York. Orders the last week have not been partic- 
ularly heavy, but while they have been confined to small 
lots, the aggregate has shown up well and the outlook 
is promising. Prices are better held and wholesalers are 
hopeful 


Buffalo, N. Y. Like the lower grades of most other 
woods, white pine lowers hold firm and this kind of 
stock is ret as large as at some seasons. Prices are 
expected to hold firm through this winter. High grade 
stocks are in good demand and limited. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Those dealers who have 
finished sorting report a normal stock. With the excep- 
tion of some of the lower grades, especially box, the 
items have rounded out well. Trade is normally good for 
January and increases are noted in the demand, while 
inquiries are showing more activity than for several 
months. Prices have strengthened some, but no com- 
plaints are being offered as to the prevailing quotations. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Orders from yards come along slowly but 
quotations are firm, and stocks at shipping points 
strongly held. The building situation has been, backward 
for three weeks and but little has developed to create 
a demand above what it was the first of the vear. Local 
stocks are fairly large, but lower than usual for this 
time of the year. Car orders for sizing up purposes con- 
tinue to come along slowly. 


Boston, Mass. Several manufacturers who are firm 
holders at admit that they were not able to sell at that 
price last A few have done business at $25. how- 
ever. Commission men who hesitate about letting an 
order get away from them have actually made sales at 
$24.50. More mills are sawing than in December. Orders 
from retail yards have been of small size in most cases. 





Retailers’ stocks are small as compared with some sea- 
sons, due to the fact that a good retail demand continued 
throughout last month. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand and prices are unchanged. 
The better grades are ready sellers and the low grades 
hold their own, but are not notably active. Dry stocks 
are somewhat reduced and are said to be badly broken. 
Local sales are increasing. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. While the distribution of cedar products in 
this market in winter is comparatively light, operators are 
more than pleased with the way business is shaping up. 
Prospects for next season are considered better than those 
of last year. Considerable quantities of posts are moving 
right along, but the pole trade activity will depend upon 
the traction and telephone operators. Inquiry in this line 
is increasing and contracts are coming into evidence. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Retail dealers in for their conven- 
tion last week placed a number of orders for posts, but 
few large ones, and trade generally is quiet. Dry stocks 
in the most desirable sizes are small and good prices pre- 
vail. Sentiment of producers who attended the convention 
is optimistic. While logging conditions are good, much 
less than ordinary had been done up to January 1, and 
the total production will probably be below normal. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for poles is not large, but the 
supply is growing scarcer. Prices as usual are strong. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Demand for hardwood lumber is reported very 
good generally. Dullness incident to the first of the year 
has disappeared and the tendency is toward increase in 
the volume of business. Sales are being booked at satis- 
factory prices, and while local demand is not so heavy as 
before, the holiday orders in all lines are fairly healthy, 
with no likelihood of cessation of operations, or even a 
material falling off in the consumption of hardwoods at 
local factories. Railroad jobbers are good buyers, espe- 











Sold Exclusively by the Retail Lumber Dealers of America. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS. 
Durabuilt 


Trade Mark 


Oak and Red Gum Trim and Mouldings 
D 
Oak and Red Gum Finishing Lumber. 


We furnish Oak Finishing Lumber and Red Gum Finishing Lumber in ANY WIDTH desired and Ship Quick. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS., - 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 














cially for material for building and repairing cars. Plain 
red oak continues attractive at most of the yards and 
stocks are scarce in nearly all grades. In quarter sawed 
white oak not much interest is displayed. Furniture fac- 
tories are said to be buying more freely and are using up 
considerable birch. It is stated also that large quantities 
of gum have been sold at good figures. Hardwood is much 
firmer and displays an upward tendency. Cottonwood is 
also in fair request. Maple is selling freely. Some im- 
provement is shown also in the call for low grades, but 
there is still enough of them to go around. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Not much buying is in progress but 
the condition is seasonable and the prospects are satis- 
factory. Most dealers wish they had more dry stocks in 
most of the northern woods, in view of the well Known 
searcity of supplies in consumers’ hands and the small 
available stocks at mills. Some inquiries from implement 
factories indicate an early demand for elm, ash and 
hickory. Dealers’ reports from the South indicate prices 
on oak firm, with stocks limited. 





St. Louis, Mo. Owing to the recent blizzard trade has 
been very quiet. Then, too, many factories have not de- 
cided what they want, as it is too soon after inventorying 
to know exactly where they stand. <A few sizable orders 
and many inquiries have been received. Most of the calls 
have been for small lots and this condition will likely pre- 
vail until the weather clears. The market is much firmer 
than it was, but prices have not advanced. Advance, how- 
ever, is likely to come at almost any time on account 
of the difficulty in logging, owing to recent heavy rains 
and high water. Advices from the mills are that there is 
little or no low grade gum in the market, as it has re- 
cently been nearly cleaned out by recent purchases. Plain 
ash, both red and white, is in request, especially the lower 
grades. On wide poplar, first and second cottonwood, cot- 
tonwood box boards and thick ash a slight improvement is 
noticed. 





Kansas City, Mo. Oak flooring remains firm after a 
slight stiffening the last few weeks. Inquiry for timbers 
is about eyual to supply. Dealers report good prospects 
for the spring season. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is considered reasonably 
active. There is not as much new business as was ex- 
pected, but practically all hardwood concerns are busy, 
even though they are working largely on orders booked 
some time ago. Demand for plain oak ‘is satisfactory 
in both upper and lower grades. In quarter-sawn oak 
demand is by no means active and prices are somewhat 
low by comparison with other years at this time. De- 
mand has been fair recently for the lower grades of 
cypress, but the upper grades are reported in limited 
request. Ash is in reasonable good demand in 1%- 
inch or thicker stock but thin stock is not particularly 
wanted. There has been an increase in the demand re- 
cently for red gum. Sap gum is moving more freely 
in the upper grades and prices are hardening. Low grade 
gum has been a good seller for some time and prices are 
vell maintained. 





Nashville, Tenn. Warmer weather has enabled rural 
mills, lumber yards, the building interests and _ other 
branches of the trade to resume active operation. Good 
orders have been coming in to the manufacturers, among 
others orders from London and Antwerp. Buyers find 
some trouble in getting desired stocks. In addition to the 
orders from the railroads, good orders are coming in from 
retailers and other consumers. Stocks are reported low 
and broken. Steady purchases are being made by car 
factories and box makers. Before long the furniture and 
automobile makers will be on the market getting ready 
for spring trade. Oak for wagon purposes shows improve- 
ment abroad. The annual stock-taking season is over and 
buyers know what they need to replenish their depleted 
stocks. This is expected to mean brisk trade for the next 
two months. Numerous inquiries are coming in. The 
tone of the market continues optimistic. Plain oak and 
red gum lead in the demands. Low grade poplar and cot- 
tonwood are active. Chestnut, maple and ash are station- 
ary. Basswood, walnut and cherry are quiet. 





Louisville, Ky. Business has shown marked improve- 
ment the last week, the great change for the better 
in weather conditions having had much to do with this, 
and consumers were enabled to operate on a more regu- 
lar basis, and began calling for lumber which had been 
ordered. Local reports indicate that the furniture manu- 
facturers are satisfied with the results of the exhibits 
and intend to put out at least a normal amount of furni- 
ture during the current year. Business is reported to be 
waking up in the East, where, it has been dormant for 
some time, so that all around the situation is satisfactory. 
Plain oak continues to sell well, with poplar also moving 
briskly. Quartered oak is in comparatively good call, 
and chestnut is stiffening in price. Cottonwood is sell- 
ing fairly well, although the box factories are still run- 
ning below normal schedules. Ash is quiet. Red gum is 
steady. Mahogany lumber is selling well, and some lum- 
ber is going for export, although logs continue to supply 
the bulk of the mahogany exportations. 





Ashland, Ky. Shipments have received a big setback 
the last week, the weather being such that nothing but 
urgent shipments were made. Inquiry is fair and the 
price is unchanged, but not much business is looked for 
until things thaw out. Collections are good. : There is 
some inquiry for quartered oak, while plain oak is still 
in demand. Poplar is good all through the list, but the 
low grades are still the most sought. 





New York. New business has been booked in fairly 
good quantities. Railroads are slowly getting into the 
market and there is more regularity to the inquiry and 
quotation situation than there has been in some time. 
Stocks are evidently not very large at mill points, and 
the supplies among the yards here are broken and in 
smaller quantities. With few exceptions prices are firm 
and some sizes and grades are expected to show higher 
values during the early spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The usual tendency to quiet trade is 
being displayed this month and improvement is ex- 
pected in a short time. So many furniture exhibitions 
are being held this month that inquiry from that line is 
limited. The weather has not been very conducive to 
activity in lumber and has interfered with yard and 
dock operations. Plain oak, maple and birch continue 
to be in leading demand. Ash and chestnut are in fair 
movement, but sales are usually small. 
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Columbus, Ohio. Prices remain firm and there is no 
tendency to cut to force the market. The volume of busi- 
ness shows a slight increase and the general tone of the 
trade is satisfactory. Dry stocks in the hands of retail- 
ers and manufacturers are light. There is a fair move- 
ment of the lower grades. Prospects are bright for active 
building operations as soon as the weather moderates. 
Collections are satisfactory. Quartered oak is selling well 
at the following prices at the Ohio river: Firsts and sec- 
onds, $78; No. 1 common, $50; plain oak, firsts and sec- 
onds, $50; No. 1 common, $31 to $33; No. 2 common, $21; 
chestnut firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $34; sound 
wormy, $16.50. Basswood is still in good demand and ash 
is moving better. 





Baltimore, Md. While movement has been affected of 
late by adverse conditions no real weakening of prices ap- 
parently has taken place, and a feeling prevails that when 
demand gets back to anywhere near normal it may be 
difficult to meet the wants of the consumers, as the mills. 
greatly hampered by cold and other causes, can not oper- 
ate with anything like regularity and production is much 
curtailed. Some large transactions are said to have been 
concluded of late. Railroads are buying with greater 
freedom than for some time and other large consumers are 
in the market. Exporters say that stocks would be going 
abroad in considerably larger quantities but for the fact 
that the sailings hav@ been reduced in number. The range 
of prices is increasingly firm, without any actual advance, 
though an upward movement is likely. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is moderate. Some dealers have 
been doing rather more than they expected to this month, 
while others have continued to encounter a quiet eall. 
General demand appears to be a little better than it was 
last year at this time. Prices are well held in most cases. 
Fewer concessions are reported in prices of quartered 
oak, although large buyers say they can do as well as 
they could at any time in the last few weeks. Plain oak 
has received a fair amount of new business. Whitewood, 
is steady. Maple has been well held for several weeks but 
demand is not active. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Demand is good enough to keep prices steady 
and give the trade notice that it will be active as soon as 
good building weather returns. Hemlock was in greater 
demand last year than for some time and it is thought 
still more will be sold this year. Country yard is quiet at 
this season, yet there is a fair demand for the spring 
trade. Stocks at the mills are not heavy. When the 
spring movement has begun it is probable it will be found 
there is none too much hemlock to meet requirements. 











New York. Trade continues on a slow and dull basis, 
but no price depressions are reported and the previously 
reported strength at mill points continues. Stocks at 
yards are net heavy and most orders require immediate 
shipment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The firmness of prices is encouraging. 
Actual demand is not large, but inquiries are numerous 
and of good character. Eastern buying is fairly active 
and shipments are somewhat slow owing to the difficulties 
of railroads in getting into the mill sections. Consider- 
able industrial buying is reported and a fair increase in 
the calls from the mining section for spring needs. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. Demand is fair, with prices showing no weak- 
ness. The situation appears to be fairly satisfactory to 
holders and to manufacturers. Stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are not very heavy, although they are sufficiently 
large to meet the ‘present demand. 





Baltimore, Md. The situation abroad has improved, 
with inquiry for various grades of stocks at figures suf- 
ficiently attractive to receive attention from shippers. 
The latter, however, are hampered by the diversion of 
vessels and consequent curtailment of shipping facilities, 
but the advance in freight rates apparently has not 
affected movement adversely and stocks are forwarded as 
fast as can be expected. Distribution of the lower grades 
has taken up the accumulation of the mills, and for some 
time there has been no opportunity of adding to them, 
mill operation having been interfered with by weather and 
other causes. Extra wide stocks still give rise to the com--. 
plaint that the prices offered are lower than they should 
be, considering the character of the lumber, but otherwise 
the trade appears to be promising. 





Columbus, Ohio. Steadiness characterizes this market. 
Volume of business is slightly larger.and manufacturing 
establishments are in the market for larger stocks. Auto- 
mobile concerns also are buying better of wide sizes. 
Prices are: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, $35; 
No. 2 common, $28, and No. 3 common, $15. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. The West coast lumber situation continues to 
brighten and wholesalers who make a specialty of this 
stock say that their Coast connections are becoming bet- 
ter pleased with the trade outlook. In this territory a fair 
trade has been done and it is thought that the coming 
season will be much better than 1911. 








Portland, Ore. With the output of lumber very much 
curtailed during the last two months in the Pacific 
Northwest the markct is considerable stiffer than for 
more than a year. Business is increasing and indica- 
tions are for a good demand in the spring. The logging 
camps are still closed, with no probability of opening up 
before February 1. Log prices remain firm at $6, $9 
and $12 base, with a strong call for high grade yellow 
fir. 





Tacoma, Wash. Millmen report orders coming in fairly 
well. Prices maintained by low output hold firm. Rail- 
road inquiries for timbers and car material are coming in 
more briskly. Mills idie are caring for business from 
stocks on hand and many plants will remain shut down 





until March 1. Cargo trade is in good volume at steady 
prices but with foreign shipments about 40 percent less 
than six months ago, when 1911 foreign trade was at its 
height. The fir log supply is adequate for needs and logs 
hang at $5.50, $8 and $11. 


Seattle, Wash. With the mills closed it is found diffi- 


cult to place orders for many items, notably sawing 
orders. Prices have advanced slightly in practically all 
grades of lumber and are firm. Demand for fir is fair, 
and is expected to improve from this time on. Cedar 
siding has advanced in price and demand is reported 
good. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand is not brisk and practically 
no change has been reported in prices for the week. Red 
cedar remains at the same figure but fir shows a tendency 
to advance slightly owing to the prospects for a good 
demand for bridge lumber when the season shall open. 
Reports from the Northwest are that the mills still are 
delayed in opening after the holiday shutdown and the 
result of the prolonged idleness is a strengthening in- 
fluence. Yard stocks are low but dealers are taking 
their time about placing orders. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The orders for fir are mostly small in 
size, being usually mixed cars, and there is not much im- 
provement in the demand as yet. Railroad orders are not 
numerous. Stocks in the yards are of fair size and 
with the normal increase in demand that is expected to 
come soon there is a probability of higher prices. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Prices remain the same. The volume of busi- 
ness is said to be holding up fairly well. Good shop lum- 
ber is none too plentiful and will not be until the new 
crop appears. It is hoped that the new crop will be in 
shape to ship in a short time, so that dry stocks will be 
sufficient to meet the ever-pressing demand for good shop 
lumber. 


Spokane, Wash. Inquiries are said to be greater in num- 
ber than for any corresponding period in several years. 
None of the dealers are looking for a big advance in 
trade but each is confident that the new year will show 
decided strength over 1911. While the American market 
will be well covered, manufacturers and jobbers will de- 
vote much time and study to the foreign market, which 
promises to take a big supply of the product during the 
year. No change in prices is recorded. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. With this harbor filled with floating ice. 
with the upper Chesapeake Bay points frozen so that 
navigation had to be suspended, and with snow and wind 
storms raging up and down the Atlantic coast, shipping 
at this port the last week was considerably crippled. The 
greater part of lumber that moved went forward by rail, 


and it did not amount to much, because laborers down 
this way are adverse to working in extremely cold 
weather. <A great many lumber laden craft are in the 


harbor waiting for favorable weather to sail. Sales of 
North Carolina pine last week were about on a par with 
previous recent weeks. The market is holding firm. De- 
mand for 4/4 edge box seems to have lessened somewhat 
but in a measure has shifted to the other items of box, 
including 5/4 and 6/4 edge. <A _ sale of 500,000 feet of 
10-inch box was made last week at $17.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk. 
Dressed items in the lower grades are held firmly and 
roofers especially show marked improvement, with a 
strong tendency to further advances. Upper grades seem 
to have advanced about 25 cents generally so far this 
month, with demand showing a slight increase. 


Baltimore, Md. The cold wave has abated, but the thaw 
was not sufficient to clear the bay of ice and vessels sti# 
have difficulty in moving about the harbor. Receipts have 
been small, and if the distribution had not been restricted 
at the same time decided embarrassment might have re- 
sulted. As it is, asortments here are drawn upon to some 
extent and do not always suffice to meet requirements, 
especially in edge box, which continues in excellent de- 
mand, with the mills running practically full time and 
quotations at the highest figures for several years. Many 
of the mills having been compelled to shut down no heavy 
supplies are available, and the resumption of activity by 


builders and other consumers is likely to develop a 
searcity. 
New York. Stocks are firmly held with the best part of 


the demand from low grade users. The Coast mills seem 
to be sold for a considerable period ahead, and whole- 
salers are booking future business cautiously. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The report of firmness is still made in 
shortleaf and sales have been fair for the season. 
Strength is particularly shown in the lower grades and 
the indications are for the same kind of conditions for 
some time. Mill owners have not been favored by the 
weather this month and they say that production will! 
be considerably curtailed. Some of them will advance 
the price of roofers the first of next month. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Improvement is slow but it seems to be 
steady. A large volume of yard stock business is said to 
be offered. and car material continues to sell well. Small 
price advances are reported. Manufacturers are taking a 
hopeful view of the outlook. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market ¢ontinues to strengthen 
somewhat. Dealers generally report an increase of 50 
cents. In one instance increases are shown over last 
week of $f in No. 1 dimension, 50 cents in No. 2 dimen- 
sion and $1 in_12-inch No. 1 common boards. Car material 
is especially in demand and little is available for delivery 
earlier than April 1. An order of decking that could 
have been had a few weeks ago for $13.50 has brought 
$19.50. Timbers also are in strong demand and the ex- 
port business is brisk. Reports of shutdowns in the 
yellow pine districts continue. Not only is logging de- 
layed but it is practically impossible to move shipments 
in some localities. Log ponds are frozen and stock is so 





Is the product of one of the best equipped 
i mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















Hardwood Lumber 
FOR SALE 


20 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

10 cars 6-4 Common and better Chestnut. 
20 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 1s and 2s Plain Oak. 
25 cars 4-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Chestnut. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





Also have other grades and thicknesses of 
POPLAR, OAK and CHESTNUT. 


Keys- Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 














Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 

















Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 
Sales office, 1218-1219-1220 Wright Bldg. GIDEON MO 
> ° 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OAK FLOORING 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


ea Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
~“§ Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
| { ote Right Quality—Right Prices 
US write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


andexplain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Critical Customer’s Choice 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


8 A combination of High Class Ma- 
terial with Perfect Workmanship. 
Our RED and WHITE 
¥ OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can 
ship promptly straight or mixed cars 
of Lumber and Flooring, :: 3: 3: 


BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY 


BLISSVILLE, ARK. 
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RED — 
GUM ALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


We run our own mills manufacturing 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak, 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 
SoS oS ual 










wet that shipping is not deemed advisable. Demand from 
yards is very light, as many buyers were waiting until 
the convention to place their orders. Dealers generally 
feel, however, that prices are sure to stiffen more and 
are disposed to play a waiting game. Some recent large 
orders for railroad ties and timbers are reported. 


St. Louis, Mo. Although considerable lumber has been 
sold western yards have been snowed under and the trips 
of the traveling men over their respective territories have 
been greatly retarded. Manufacturers are still confident, 
however, of considerable business to come in the near 
future and that prices will advance when spring buying 
starts. Reports from the mills are that logging opera- 
tions are still almost impossible. Mill stocks continue 
inadequate for spring buying and retail yards will find 
great difficulty in getting supplies of lumber for spring 
building. Retailers are only awaiting pleasant weather 
before placing orders, this indicated from the number ‘of 
inquiries coming in. Demand for car material is good, 
considering the weather. 


New Orleans, La. Though the weather has improved 
underfoot conditions in the timber and on the roads 
still hamper logging and the forced curtailment of cut 
on this account continues, but every day witnesses re- 
sumption of cut in mills here and there. Market gossip 
indicates that demand has improved and that prices on 
the active items are advancing. Sizable booking at $3 
above prices obtainable 30 days ago, was reported 
by one office. 


New York. While prices have held well there was not 
as much activity last week as the first two weeks in 
January. Weather conditions have prevented any sizable 
orders being booked, but as the spring opens with a 
nearer approach of building activity a more cheerful tone 
prevails ali through the market. The character of in- 
quiries from railroad sources is good and little doubt is 
expressed of a materially improved situation during the 
early spring months. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Mill representatives and others say that 
there is no weakening of longleaf prices and that orders 
are coming in at a fair rate. The weather has interfered 
with building and has delayed deliveries considerably. 
With open weather trade should become more active. 

Baltimore, Md. Asa result of the torrential rains move- 
ment is partly suspended, but the situation continues de- 
cidedly promising. There is every prospect that with the 
weather once more conducive to outdoor work and other 
activities resumed the requirements of longleaf pine will 
attain a volume that has not been reached for some time. 
Railroads have been buying with more freedom of late. 
Other avenues of distribution also are opening and the 
range of prices is very firm, with indications of a positive 
advance. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Some fair orders are reported to have 
been placed in Pittsburgh the last week for early ship- 
ment, but mills are not accepting business at present 
prices for extended deliveries. Stocks are short owing to 
curtailment of mill operations due to bad weather, but 
this will likely be relieved in the next few weeks. Yard 
trade is fair, but is based on immediate requirements. 


Boston, Mass. Dealers report a better inquiry for floor- 
ing, although there is no real activity to demand. Prices 
are steady. Yard orders for timbers have not been large 
so far this year. North Carolina partition is well held. 
Some sales have been made at slight concessions, al- 
though not all manufacturers are willing to make con- 
cessions. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Fairly encouraging improvement of 
demand is noted for the week. The last few days, par- 
ticularly, show a gain in bookings. There is better re- 
quest for yard and factory stocks. Profitable sales of 
eypress crossties are reported and others are in prospect 
with brisk inquiry for car siding. Prices are said to 
be firm, though undergoing adjustment here and there 
to meet conditions of mill supply and demand. Sporadic 
complaints of car shortage are heard, due to temporary 
local conditions, but the car supply, taking the Louisiana 
belt as a whole, seems to be reasonably satisfactory. 


Chicago. Demand is fairly active. The market is 
thought to be in a healthy condition, with prices firmly 
maintained and. spring demand showing improvement. 
There is a steady inquiry from this territory for factory 
stuff. Tank stock is strong. The mills are said to have 
a good assortment of stocks, and conditions as a whole, 
considering the time of the year, are regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. 


St. Louis, Mo. Movement has been retarded by the cold 
and stormy weather in the producing territory as well as 
in consuming sections. While some orders have come in 
it has been hard to ship them because of bad weather, 
although most of the orders call for quick shipment. 
Prices have not changed. 


Kansas City, Mo. Delay in shipping and shutdowns be- 
cause of bad weather in the South have depleted stocks 
greatly, dealers report. A shortage is noted especially in 
Nos. 1 and 2 common. There is a general feeling that 
prices will ascend within a few weeks. Demand for 
eypress siding has been increasing each season in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 





New York. The market is steady and a better volume 
of inquiries is being figured upon. Straight car business 
is more uniform and wholesalers find a better run of busi- 
ness than they had expected. The cypress situation is 
not at all buoyant, but it possesses more strength than it 
did a month ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has been confined largely to the 
lower grades. There has been some selling lately in 
fair quantity of pecky cypress for box purposes, where 
the boxes have been wanted for transplanting; no other 
wood so well answers the purpose. Tank stock is in 
about the usual demand for the season. Prices are said 
to be holding fairly well. 


Baltimore, Md. Distribution does not exceed very mod- 








est proportions, but this has no unfavorable effect on 


prices, which continue firm, with tendency upward and 
with other indications encouraging. Receipts have been 
small on account of its being necessary to forward all 
stocks by rail. The outlook is very hopeful. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is rather active for the 
time of year and there is an appreciable increase in busi- 
ness. Prices are firmer. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Sales are limited and the wholesale business 
amounts to a mere shifting of stocks to fill up gaps in 
stocks. Country trade amounts to little, but it is stated 
by some that there is an inquiry which bespeaks for an 
early opening of spring business. Prices remain about the 
same as those reported last week. Lath continue rather 
scarce and in demand at good prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Some buying is going on but not 
enough to disturb the market. Prices on stars are ad- 
vancing, however, because of the continued curtailment of 
production. Quotations here have been advanced by most 
concerns from $1.40 to $1.45 and $1.48, and the latter may 
be stated to be the market, as the tendency is upward. 
Clears hold steady at $1.80 at the mill. 

« 


Seattle, Wash. Demand for red cedar shingles con- 
tinues only fair, with prices firm. A large percentage 
of the shingle mills remain closed, and will probably not 
resume operation for a few weeks at least. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle prices are firm, de- 
mand is fair and stocks are not large. Moderation of the 
weather in the East and the opening of spring trade are 
expected to improve the market materially. 


Kansas City, Mo. Prices are unchanged, but dealers 
expect an increase of from 5 to 10 cents on shingles in 
a week or two weeks. Mill shutdowns continue in the 
Northwest and the supply is not large, but yards are 
not placing many orders because of bad weather. 








New Orleans, La. Lower grade cypress shingles are 
still selling so well that there have been no accumulations 
at mills. <A fair stock of 4-inch and 6-inch bests remains, 
but is being reduced by a 10-cent concession in the 
price, which is stimulating demand. A like concession on 
cypress crossties are reported and others are in prospect 
which have been in rather quiet demand hitherto. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Although receipts of red cedars were 
heavy the last season, no large quantity of unsold 
shingles is here. Prices have not shown much change, 
as the demand is reasonably small. Retail stocks are 
not large. 


Boston, Mass. Offerings of shingles are rather small 
and prices hold firm, although demand is not active. The 
best cedar extras are held at $3.60 to $3.65, but sales at 
the top price last week were small. Clears are offered at 
$3.25 to $3.35. Lath are reported easier, with a quiet 
demand. For 15-inch prices range from $4 to $4.10, 
although few if any buyers will pay more than the inside 
price. For 1%-inch the asking price is $3.50. 


Columbus, Ohio. Shingles are quiet and prices are still 
weak. The movement is not very large. Prices for red 
cedars are: Clears, $3.15; stars, $2.60; Eurekas, $3.60. 
Lath are quiet. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Excessive competition continues for the 
moderate demand for barrels and tierces, and while there 
has been a slight increase in the price for tierces staves 
have raised $5 to $6 per thousand for white oak oils and 
oil heading to 31 cents per set, showing a loss to the 
cooper of more than 10 cents per barrel, with offerings 
from eastern refiners 5 to 10 cents per barrel lower than 
Chicago. The uncertainty of future cooperage demand 
has caused many manufacturers of staves to offer to con- 
tract their 1912 output, but few coopers or dealers can be 
interested. The most profitable thing in cooperage 
material is circled oil heading; 3 cents to 8 cents per 
set has been the profit to the heading mills on sales in 
the Chicago market. Hog receipts are not sufficient to 
raise cooperage prices, as offerings are too plentiful. 
Quietness also characterizes the trade in beer staves, 
with prices for full dressed $5 to $10 a thousand less 
than shippers have been asking. Ash butter tub staves 
and heading are likely to be wanted soon at improved 
prices, also round ash hoops. Elm and gum flour staves 
are selling quietly, with no change in prices, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 2814-inch mines elm flour staves, 
I 





‘tell 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M....... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

RA ARIE EME nego nie enc siciets Sia ts Wiese os 96 08% to .09 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, _ 

ATA eae ae a rer ese eer No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. &.; S0anch cum staves... 2. .ccsscs ces 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 51%4-foot, per M... 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 041% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 30 to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .60 
Ten-TOUNG NOOD DVSITECIG. .. 0. ccccccccceses 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop —. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop _—" 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. 

RUED: AHCI, MB MLIDIOID 0 6 0.0:5 0 4.o ac9.0.6 60000 wos .387 to "3814 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. . 1.12121 11. 00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 514-foot hoop, per M........... 5.25 

White oak oil PUP, ICE WE ais. 6 0 50.9:6 6 0.0 0.050 34. 00 to 35.00 
IOC COC a a eae No demand 
SAREE | SOAK: GPE 53:5 i535. 05s 0006 4:a vo alerare 12.00 to 13.00 
SERIA GRAORODS 555s icic ls 's «1s sin a's wicls aie pnie ¥.010 1.35 to 1.40 
eI NN Bie aor ca ts oie in 5a eRe eae eae o sls - .95 to 1.00 
WORE WRIRCIS, WARD. 5516610 65a 0 s00 0 4 010108 90 to .95 
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